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@ Farrand MILDRED GRAHAM 
SOPRANO 


Whose Interpretive Art Was Acclaimed by the Press at Her New York Recital, November 4th. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studio: 32 
603-4 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
thy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 





VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St 
Phone Circle 2297 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory. 


Normal Course for Teachers, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, ° ' 
New York 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SCPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 





Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: - 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: : 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street. . . . . New York 
: Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Teacher 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broad 
way, cw or 
Building, 44 Cannon St., 
Conn 


Taylor Bridgeport, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, . 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert —Coach—Repertoire 


Artists who have worked this season—-Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 

Studios reopen September 19, 1921 


Hall, New York, Tel, Circle 1472, 


70 Carnegie 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Boice, 
Mr Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher. 
65 Central Park West lel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 

WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

324 West 84th Street, New 

Telephone 5420 


York City 


Schuyler 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICI 


Street New 
Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


136 East 78th York 


Telephone 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 
Sarte 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





BERMUTH 


Belgium 


MME. EDYTHE LE 


Formerly of Bruxelles, 


Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 322 West 89th Street, New York 


Tel. Riverside 2630, 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Addres 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Production and 
Broadway, New 


Telephone Circle 8675 


Repertoire 
York 


Perfect Tone 


Studio: 1730 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York, 


62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


144 East 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Conscientious instructors in all departments. 
Courses for the professional and ‘the amateur 
symphony orchestra chorus, 
136 East 76th Street - - New York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House) 
Tel, 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zincrier, Diarcrtor, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phene, 3967 Fordham, 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 


EDMUND J, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

West 104th Street, 

Phone, 2859 Academy 


PATTERSON, 


Studio: 257 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
francesco Lamperti, 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 


"A Maker of Readers’’—No 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


instrument used, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a_ limited 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 

New York City 


Will number of pupils, 


3187 Gramercy 


Phone, 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 

rENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 





Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
7993 


Telephone, Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





H 


ERBERT WILBUR 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Hall, New 


701 Carnegie York City 


GREENE, 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 


Late of 


Metropolitan Opera Compa 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York ( 


Telephone Riverside 3469 


ny 


ity 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts-—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 





1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 

JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 


New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 


way, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


67th Street. New York 


50 West eae SS 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 
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25 Broadway, 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


ACCOMPANIS1 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Studio 68, New Yor 
1274 Bryant 


AND COACH 


Telephone 


k City 





502 Carnegie 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACI 


Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


Hall, ¢ 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New York 





PROFESSOR 


indorses and praises very 


LEOPOLD AUER 
highly 


ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 


VIOLIN 


Preparatory 


INSTRUCTION 


teacher to 


Professor Auer 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


240 West 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. New York 


Telephone 8812 Rhinelander, 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Kighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 


Lilli Method 


Lehmann 











56 


Dean of University of 


Music Virgi 

Alternate Saturdays 
West 681 Srreer New Yor 
EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCI 
Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 


Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


nia, 


K City 


IER 





FREDERICK E, 


BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York Cit 


y. 





Carnegie 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 
Hall Studios, 832-3 New Yor 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


k City 





851 


Vil 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 


Mrs. Evtzaseru 
-52 Carnegie Hall, 


Scuaup, Instructo 


Joseph Pizzarello 
la “Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, ( 
France. 


r 


New York 


‘annes, 





F, 


Chu 
Mu 


et, 


Organist and 


W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN 
HARMONY 

i Director Summerfield 
arch Vested Choir, 
Personal address, 408 W. 


tray Hill. 
Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


Ny eee 


M. E. 


P Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 


150th 





Cy 





ARL FIQUE 


Piano 
Dramatic Soprano 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 





824 Carnegie Hall Tel, Circle 3467 Add | r Hall. N. ¥ 
stianttn te ddress: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
Application by mail Studios reopen September Sth. 
. aa a . ‘ . f J a, y 4 : 
Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, MAURA E. MORRILL, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER Aloe ae Sere 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 196 West Jind Shrest 
Cecil Arden, Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 
Studio: 33 West 67th St.. New York, 
ADELE LEWING, 
. , . — TANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
CLARA NOVELLO D mecasarg th 
\ \ LL. AN IES, Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. lelephone, Audubon 960 
Phone 2951 Columbus, Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address; 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 


249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y,. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West d New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, 


Olga Warren 


370 Centra Park West New Yorx 





Telephone Riverside 136 
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November 10, 1921 


VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—C. Elliot, Asst. 
10] Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital ements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The laremont, A 22, 

W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘f3NoR° 


TENOR 
Instruction In Singing and English Diction 
November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June 1st to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St.,N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 




















Telephone mornings for appointment 
GUSTAVE L. lectures on Bach, and on 
* Art Principles in Music. 


Director of American 
Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
fala mgs eo OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street 
mr ~ Avenue N. Y., Phone 6000 Wingerbie 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N 


RALPH GOX 


Sea. Teacher of Singing 
etropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 onteee Suite 43 New York 








RENCE ae nist and Coach. 

Pupil of 
Michelowskt, the teacher 
of Paderewski. 
435 W. 119th St., N.Y.C. 


CHAMBERS S25 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 














COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 
Gotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York Paty Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


hool of M » 
Columbia School o Mase Sie Aine, Mane 


Piano Studio 


GARTZIA "eet 


Tel. po ‘Cirele 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


mposzr, Voice Instructor AND 
Assi Mme Teacher RS Alexander —o. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


5 SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 


04 Ainslie St. - 
A " Ravenswood 3804 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2126 Groadway - New York City 
Teleph 5981 Columb 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne_ Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


¢ BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
. of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHEROF 502 West 113th Street, N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


cannon | LD brat 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


TOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 








- Chicago 


























Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


inger and voca a, “2eternetionally Tecog- 
ised as a Voice Batter: oe Repairer and Coach 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for ‘Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY: 


Mezzo Contralto 


OPEN FOR BOR CONCERT ERGAGEENT®: 
Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


EARACC Vian, fe ys and 
Will A anced 
Pupils, “ai” Fast qyetn St. 
2052 Tremont 

WARFORD nw “+ 7 
1425 Broadway, N Y. 
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K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Ptace. Chteage 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554. West 113th Street . 
Ti J, ph 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 











New York 
7639 Cathedral 
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MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 








LAZAR S._SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


centered by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 


‘co, 





Goalie ete. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
momen) 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, lnc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS F INSTRUCTION 
R Dramatic Mezzo 
Ss Soprano 
Concert and Opera 
N 47 Pong: 8th oo 
A New York Cit 





Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPARIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


“ VIOLINIST 
E grea 'c from Petro- 
x rad Conservatory. 
p Brof. Auer. 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Lenes 


, LJUNGKVIST 








SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel, Main 6728 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 














Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
ANCES DE VILLA 
ARTHUR DUNHAM ‘om mm me PIANIST AND TEACHER 
cLIsm OPER. BALL 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 131 E. 69th St. New York City 
a 
° LUTIGER GANNON|s Ross1I-DIEHL 
E pan “ U Cone SOPRANO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 1. | F 1947 Brosdway sean 190 Garside St. 
- New York nae Newark, N. J. 





LYNNWOOD ist 
holrmaster 
ea” sre mn 
_ York City 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = May Smith. 
0 Jefferson Ave., 





Columbus, Ohio 





TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ae po 





514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway aa” 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction IS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Maruer 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


ew York City 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLEN 


Accompanist—Coach 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
518 West ilith Street : New York 


Telephone 5860—Ex, ‘2 Cathedral 





E; MADAME BJ 
Founder and Pres Southianc 1 Singers Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction, Residence 
Studio, 137 West 93d 8t., Tel, 1436 River, between 9 and 
10 a. m 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clad of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


tOut! 
L GILBERTE’ $ Big Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 
x T Sweet Spring Night”’ 


> (A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’ way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 
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SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329"Circle 





> FINNEGAN 


Soloist se oyster Cathedral, N. Y. 


: Personal address: 
9 South 20th St., Elmhurst, LL, N.Y 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
Announces for Season 1921-1922 


Operatic Chorus—Directors: ROMUALDO SAPIO and CARL FIQUE 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway (Corner 55th Street) for all information 
Tel. Circle 0651 ~ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


November 10, 1921 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reprodubing? ‘Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Wererooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














A. SINIGALLIANO 


olinist and Tea 
Studio: “ia West 72nd St., ‘wy J York City 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES all 15¢ each 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. uet’’— his masterful 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa, tion is world famous. But;do 
you know that you can buy it for 
RA BBL T S | Bp ie testiarypriaedon ihe best 
Musle by Ch. ones for Voice and Piano a 4 “ 
New York 


leaden the master wrote it ? 
G'Sebirmer, Inc, H.Herelle Cle J & W Chester, Led, That is the achievement of Century 
at oll music stores 


Masic — for 15c you can 
vs from mas eces 
“ Madrigale, 
Trovatore” “Humores- 


His Music 


Mast ieces 
others 











Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS; 
241 by nad i oan Street 


Phone iy Saeete 





J. WARREN 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 


ER 
"REUTER |f 2s 


** “Il Puritani,"’ “The 
a ot rc fonts, 
“Mazutka No.2,’ e Palms,”* 
PIANIST and practically all the other 
oa Management: standard classics, 

HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
septampasinaiig who has Century. You'll =—aEe ~~ 


music at a real sa 
a ant who is fair minded and 


ELSA FISCHER eg a ay 
STRING QUARTET wi eater won't supe 


your dealer won't supplyyou, 

we will. a of over 
ion Fischer, ist Violin Lacie N Viola 
tecbel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


2,000 classical 
positions A. on request. — 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New Yerk City 


New York 








CENTURY MUSIC 
241 West 40th St., 





TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury 5St., Boston 
Thuredays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orehestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
| chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART cecuiy"ir'n. 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad 
including 12 of the leading members of ‘the Detroit Symphony Xx erenton, 90 Acts Tonto, 


Students may register at any time. For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Sree! MUS! 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY FEATURES UNFAMILIAR BACH 
SUITE AS ITS FIRST NOVELTY OF THE SEASON 


Suite in D Major, No. 4, Unheard in Boston Before, Arouses No Little Interest—Mary Garden Appears as Soloist 
with Harvard Glee Club—Garrison and Werrenrath in Recital—Ida Geer Weller Makes Debut—Maier 
and Pattison Triumph Again—Other News of Interest 


Boston, Mass., November 5, 1921.—An unfamiliar suite 
by Bach, in D major, No. 4, not previously heard in Boston, 
was one of the novel items on the fourth program of the 
Symphony Orchestra Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, October 29 and 30, in Symphony Hall. The suite as 
written consists of a spirited overture, five dance movements 
and a gay finale. To provide contrast, however, Mr. 
Monteux substituted for one of the dances the beautiful 
adagio from Bach’s concerto im F, No, 5. The theory that 
Bach is interpreted properly only in 
Paris was fairly substantiated at these 


concerts, for the French conductor gave SNM As rold, 


a delightful reading of the suite, bring- 
ing out particularly the light, genial side 
of Bach that other conductors so frequent- 
ly ignore. 

A novelty of relatively little worth was 
a symphony (in F major, No. 1) by 
Théophile Ysaye, Belgian composer and 
brother of the illustrious violinist and 
conductor, Seemingly interminable, this 
work is tolerable only in those passages 
where the composer’s memory served him 
well and in the scherzo. Otherwise it is 
lacking in melodic inspiration and _ indi- 
vidual orchestral color and is generally 
much ado about nothing original. 

Familiar items made up the remainder 
of the program. Schubert's incidental 
music to “Rosamunde,” its gentle beauty 
and wistful sadness effectively disclosed 
again gave extreme pleasure. Berlioz’ 
dramatic overture, “A Roman Carnival,” 
received a brilliant performance. 
Harvarp Giee Crus aNd Mary GARDEN. 

The first public concert of the Harvard 
Glee Club since returning from European 
conquests took place Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 28, in Symphony Hall. Mary Garden, 
impresaria of the Chicago Opera, assisting, 
the concert being given to benefit the Bos- 
ton Music School Settlement. A capacity 
house heard a program in which sacred 
music from Palestrina, Carissimi and Bach, 
sung with characteristic excellence by the 
Glee Club, stood side by side, incongruously 
enough, with Charpentier’s “Depuis le 
jour,” the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” 
Godard’s hackneyed “Berceuse,” et cetera, 
as vocal items indifferently sung by Miss 
Garden. She was in frolicsome mood and 
shocked not a few of her Puritanical 
hearers—besides distressing her admirers. 
GARRISON AND WERRENRATH IN RECITAL. 

The second concert of the Steinert series 
took place Thursday evening, October 27, 
in Symphony Hall. Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
shared a long program. Miss Garrison 
was heard in songs by Brahms, Schubert, 
Mahler, Josten, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, 
loote, Bochau, Guion and Hageman. Mr. 
Werrenrath sang pieces by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Marx, Wolf, Rhené-Baton, Benve- 
nuti, Bossi, Daniels, and Bridge. To- 
gether the artists sang “Au bord de |’eau,” 
by Paladilhe, and “La ci darem,” from “Don 
Giovanni.” George Siemonn accompanied 
Miss Garrison and Harry Spier played for 
Mr. Werrenrath. 

Miss Garrison’s top tones seemed to lack 
body, and her breath did not invariably 
serve her well. These deficiencies, how- 
ever, were noticeable only in the more 
exacting numbers. Gay, light songs found 
her as ever, an exceedingly charming artist. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s singing, quite flawless 
technically, remains objective and seldom 
convincing. Both singers were in good 
voice, and the program was lengthened by 
many encores. 

Ipa Geer WELLER IN Boston Desut, 

Ida Geer Weller, mezzo contralto, made her first appear- 
ance in Boston Thursday afternoon, October 27, in Jordan 
Hall. Accompanied by Coenraad Bos, Miss Weller 
sang the following pieces: “In questa ,,tomba oscura, 
Beethoven; “She Never Told Her Love, Haydn i Bist 
du bei mir,” Bach; “Care Selve,” Handel; “Arioso, from 
“La Mort de Jeanne <l’Arc,” Bemberg ; Gypsy songs, I 
Chant My Lay,” “Tune Thy Strings, Oh Gypsy, ‘Songs My 
Mother Taught Me”; “Cloudy Heights of Tara,” Dvorak ; 
“Novembre,” Tremisot; “Le Moulin,” Pierne ; “L’Heure de 
pourpre” and “L’Heure d’Azur, Holmes ; ‘Invocation to 
Eros,” Kursteiner ; “Would God I Were the Tender Apple 
Blossom,” arranged by William Arms Fisher ; Hidden 
Wounds,” La Forge; “A Night,” Rachmaninoff, and “My 
Native Land,” Gretchaninoff. 

Miss Weller’s singing of this dark program revealed a 
voice of good quality and generous range, which she uses 
with considerable skill. Her phrasing is musical, and there 
is ample evidence that she understands the purport “ poet 
and composer. As yet, however, she does not always 
succeed in transmitting the emotional message of her songs 
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Europe, South and Central America. 
and composer. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 
it upon their programs for this season, 


to her listeners, Nevertheless, Miss Weller was applauded 
and may be said to have begun successfully in this city. 


MAIER AND Pattison WIN FINE Success, 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave an interesting pro- 
gram of music for two pianos Wednesday evening, 
October 26, in Jordan Hall. Researchers extraordinary 
in the literature of music for their chosen specialty, 
Messrs. Maier and Pattison presented many novelties that 





GENNARO MARIO CURCI, 


the eminent vocal teacher and coach, whose New York studios attract a large fol- — 
lowing from all parts of the country. Before coming to America, Mr. Ourci sang 
leading bass roles with much success at a number of the principal opera houses of 
He is, in addition, an accomplished musician 
His most recent song, “Naples Must Sing Forever More!” which 
is dedicated to the memory of the late Enrico Caruso, will shortly be published by 
Many of the prominent artists have already placed 
(Photo © by Bain News Service.) 
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proved well worth hearing. In detail the program was as 
follows: Fantasia and fugue in A minor, Bach-Bauer ; 
concerto in C minor (with string quartet accompaniment), 
Bach; valse, opus 17, Rachmaninoff; “Moy Mell” (The 
Happy Plain), Bax; “Jeux de Plein Air,” Tailleferre; 
andante with five variations, Mozart; prelude, fugue and 
variation, Cesar Franck; “Feu Roulant,’ Duvernoy; “A 
‘Jazz’ Study,” E. B. Hill, and “Rakoczy March,” Hutche- 
son. 

Messrs. Maier and Pattison have won high place in the 
concert world and deservedly so, for these earnest pianists 
are unexcelled as purveyors of music for two pianos. Al- 
though their instruments are plural, their music is singular. 
To analyze the unique distinction of their art would now 
be superfluous. Suffice it to say that they possess all the 
qualities necessary for the effective interpretation of music. 
A large audience welcomed Messrs. Maier and Pattison 
back to Boston, scene of their early triumphs, and there 
were numerous recalls, 

Amy Nett Wins Favor in Boston Desurt. 


_ Tuesday evening, October 25, in Jordan Hall, Amy Neill, 
violinist, accompanied by Francis Moore, appeared in 
Boston for the first time. Miss Neill was heard in the 


following program: Sonata in G minor (“Devil's Trill’) 
(cadenza by Kreisler), Tartini; gavotte in E major, Bach; 
Kreisler; larghetto, Handel; ronde, Mozart-Kreisler ; 
concerto in D major, Paganini; arabeske, A. Kappelsberger ; 
capriccio, Sinding; “Evening,” Yost, and Scherzo Taren 
tella, Wieniawski. 

Of charming aspect, Miss Neill’s playing is essentially 
feminine, without any sacrifice of virility. To a fluent technic 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
BEGINS NEXT WEEK 


Galli-Curci in “Traviata” to Be the Opening Attraction 

The list of operas for the first week of the Metropolitan 
Opera is as follows: Monday evening, November 14 
“Traviata,” with Galli-Curci, Gigli, De Luca, Moranzoni; 

Wednesday, “Lohengrin,” with Easton, 
Matzenauer, Tiffany, Mellish, Arden, Har 

Whitehill, Bodanzky; Thursday, 
3 “Lucia,” with Galli-Curci, Gigli, Danise, 
Mardones, Papi; Friday, “Tosca,” with 
Farrar, Martinelli, Scotti, Moranzoni 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s new opera, 
“Die Tote Stadt” (“The Dead City”) will 
have its first performance in America at 
the Saturday matinee. The leading soprano 
role will be sung by the new Viennese 
soprano, Marie Jeritza (debut), who cre 
ated it in the Austriam capital. Others in 
the cast will be Sembach, in the leading 
tenor role, with Mmes, Delaunois, Anthony 
and Telva, and Messrs. Meader, Laurenti, 
Bada and Leonhardt. Mr. Bodanzky will 
conduct 

“Faust” will be the first “popular Satur 
day night” opera with Mmes. Easton, Ellis 
and Messrs. Chamlee, De Luca, Rothier 
and d’Angelo, Mr. Wolff conducting 

“Carmen” will open the Brooklyn opera 
season at the Brooklyn Academy of Musi 
on Tuesday evening, November 15, with 
Farrar, Sundelius, Tiffany, Martinelli, 
Mardones, Laurenti and Wolff. 





Chicago Opera’s First Week 

The first week’s schedule of grand opera 
in Chicago’s eleventh season is announced 
as follows: Monday, November 14, “Sam 
son and Delilah,” Muratore, D’Alvare 
Dufranne, Cotreuil, Wolf; Tuesday, N« 
vember 15, “Tosca,” Cavalicri, Pattiera, 
Saklanoff; Wednesday, November 16 
“Madame Butterfly,” Mason, Johnson; 
Thursday, November 17, “Monna Vanna,” 
Garden, Muratore, Baklanoff, Lankow; 
Saturday, November 19, matinee, “Aida,” 
Pattiera, Raisa, Reynolds, Rimini, Lazzari: 
evening, “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” Gar 
den, Dufranne, Cotreuil, Payan, Lazzari 
Beck, Defrere, Dua, Pavley and Oukt uly 
sky Ballet 





American Operas Wanted 





“It would seem as though the dawn of 
American Art were approaching, as | an 
permitted to make the following state 
ment, with the permission of Mrs. Harold 
McCormick (Edith Rockefeller) 

“Next season, with the Chicago Opera 


Association, two American operas will b 
heard, with American artists, and in our 
language. Each season following two or 
more operas will be given by America 
composers, as their quality and number 
= permit. I hope soon to give also the in 
formation that even this season we shall 





have (with the opera company) those 
German operas, in English, which wer: 
given last season In the meantime, | 


should be glad to have any information 
concerning American operas up to stan 
dard repertory, in manuscript or published 
= and beg that this information be sent to 


wr intt 





“It is through the splendid collaboratio1 
with Mrs. McCormick that the above and 
even better results will be accomplished 
(Signed) Mr 
National Chairman, ‘Orera 1n Our LAncGuace For 
TION,’ 
814 McClurg Building, 218 So. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III,” 


ARCHIBALD FREE! 


Gadski for the Chicago Opera 

The Musicat Courier learns that Johanna Gadski ha 
been engaged to-sing the leading dramatic soprano role 
the.German repertory of the Chieago Opera during the sea 
son which opens next week 

It is stated that she will sing at least three perf 
of which one will be in Chicago, two in New York and on 
in San Francisco. 


rman 


Chaliapin to Sing “Boris Godounoff” 

It is interesting news to hear that Chaliapin, the Russian 
bass, will sing two performances of the title role of Mous 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” at the Metropolitan Opera 
during his stay here. 
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HY THM—FORMS Piano Principles Visualized 





BY ROSA PRINGLE HECHT 





Copyrighted, 1921, by Rosa Pringle Hecht. 





HAT rhythm can 
be visualized, 
that motion, 
color and 
ound are only 
interchange 
able clements 

irom a common source, are 
to me facts as patent as that 
the world we live upon 15 
round And that we, with 
every other life-atom in ex 


istence, are points in rela 





tion to_a greater existence 


resenting the “Taylor System of Color Harmony.” 
think their own thoughts. 


HE ensuing theories concerning the unity of all expression have been conclusively proven to my 
husband and myself during four years of actual experience in creative fields: namely those of 
painting, of music, and of the fusion of these two attitudes in our “Rhythmic Settings.” The latter 
expression we consider a culmination of the life-experience of each of us synthesized or reduced to the 
purest and most abstract essentials of which we are capable. g 
time this season in the form of dances, short plays or pantomimes, with our own music and with the basic 
rhythms and color notes “visualized” in the ensemble of stage settings, costumes and gestures. 
those who have either expressed themselves as directly in sympathy with these ideals or have engaged us 
for lectures and programs are: The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, The Harriet A. Seymour 
School for Musical Reéducation, The School of the Neighborhood Playhouse, and Hazel H. Odler, rep- 
The little treatise which follows is for people who 
Rosa Pringle Hecht. 


It is being publicly presented for the first 


piece of string or pasteboard 
and a pin. The colors in the 
originals I used according to 
my own feelings, not from 
any acceptation of the many 
treatises on color-music just 
now on the rampage. A few 
of these I have tried to read, 
but found in most of them 
the same shortcoming that is 
bound to check spontaneity 
in this direction, And that 
is, too much striving after 
outward qualities and too lit- 
tle accepting of the great in- 


Among 








own small 
circle or dots in the arcs 
and radii of other circk 

The plates that 1 have 
picturing of the 


centers ol our 


made are to my mind only the 
infinite and wondrous syncrony 
that is light and color and sound, The rhythm that is life 
it happens that I have used my illustrations from the 
tandpoint of a pianist. I should have had to recognize the 
ame relations had I been working from the standpoint of 
a painter, a sculptor, a poet or a dancer, Or in some de 
gree, for that matter, had I been a blacksmith or a baseball 
player. For every expression is built on rhythms, simple or 
complex, all of which ema 
nate from a great life-pulse 
he more fully we are con 
scious of this, the more 
complete will be our indi 
vidual expression 
In selecting examples for 
the rhythm-forms herein 
treated, | have purposely 
chosen subjects more or less 
familiar in piano literature, 
and ones in which the skele 
ton work is apparent simply 
and consistently, There are 
hundreds of others illustrat 
same _ principles, 
might be visualized 
interesting 
to compare irom 
different periods of composi 
tion. Interesting, but hardly 


crudest 


ing the 
which 

It might even be 
selections 


worth while, because of 
much overlapping material 
From the earliest examples 
of written 

works of the 
chool, the basi 
would be the same 





music to. the 
contemporary 
principles 
At some 


one art and so stagnantly unaware of the other arts, as are 
most of the pianists one hears today. 

The so called “modern” composers, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, have already taken this into account. They 
have passed beyond the age of solos and are realizing that 
expression is too all-dimensional to restrict to separate 
mediums. In this they are working hand in hand with mod- 
ern painters and sculptors and writers and actors toward 
one great goal. 

But is this spirit of unification, after all, so wholly mod- 
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stages the structure would be 
more outspoken, at others, 
more involved In some 
writers of th modern 


French and Spanish or Rus 
sian schools, for imstance, 
the rhythm-forms are often 
more softly defined; sacri 
ficed for the subtlety of 
color and effects here ts 
more of suggestion, less of 
strict obviousness, there 
fore less to lay hands on and 
Also (a more sig 
nificant fact, to my mind), 
periods other than the ones 
included from the time of 
Beethoven to the beginning 
of the present century would 
not be so rich in examples 
essentially pianistic, as it 
was through these periods 
that composing for the piano 
as we know it today was 
reaching its height. It has 
reached its height, quite a 
jagged and tremendous one 
But it toppled over, finger 
ing with its laurel wreaths 
It must climb again, this 
time let us hope, with some 
thing of a new and chas 
tened vigor, and without the wreath 

This poor instrument, with a good many others in our 
modern category, has been long overworked, and over- 
played, over manufactured and oversold, by soloists, teach 
ers, composers, merchants and propagandists generally 

As an end in itself, the piano has seen its biggest day 
It is still invaluable for purposes of illustration, and the 
reproduction of varied qualities of other instruments, And 
even for its own innate self, which is still there, in spite of 
the dried-out academicians who form the bulk of its com- 
posers, teachers, hearers and critics. In spite of these, and 
the myriad other ful!-page mechanical “attachments” to the 
piano, it is still a highly sensitized organism. 

But we pianists must sooner or later forget its magnifi- 
cent mechanical perfection, and reach out with the soul of 
a child for something we have almost choked into insensi- 
bility with over-knowledge. Only then will we enter into 
a spiritual union with the wonder-box 

And whether we like to admit it or not, it will not be as 
soloists, in the generally accepted. meaning of the term, 
that we will most fully appreciate what our pianos have to 
offer us in the new age, and what we have to offer them 
Art is opening broad vistas in its great new trend. And 
here there will be no welcome for anything so self-centered, 
so virtuosified, so reeking with preconceived standards in 
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are ecovonsite an 


ward truths as they come. 
And these come clothed in their own misty garments. It is 
our extremes of spotlights and thermometers to which we 
have become acclimated that make the mist. But is there 
any vital reason why we must persist in tearing away all 
veils? Would it not be better if we could bring ourselves 
to closing eyes and stilling curious index fingers, and so 
learning to communicate with more sensitive antennae? 
As I played the Beethoven presto, then, there was some- 
thing else besides the playing, that kept singing itself to me 
so insistently that I had to stop and reckon with it. I found 
that in the playing of this, 
with all my other staccato 
passages up to this time, 
there was a lack—an element 
missing. A piece was bitten 
out from the whole circle of 
completeness and fluency. I 
got in all the notes, with a 
good deal of vigor, and at a 
pretty inspiring speed. And 
| felt the thing, as I had 
always felt all of Beethoven, 
from the inherent sincerity 
of his motives. But my ex- 
pressing of all this was too 
one-dimensional. There was 
an actual life-spirit there, 
underneath all the other 
technical shapes and theme 
developments. And this 
thing, too—the tap-root of 
the rhythms, had its own 
tangible form. As I played 
it, there was no form at all, 
only a straight line. And the 
effect was the same one at 
which I had always been 
puzzled, and which, now, I 
can account for, in the play- 
ing of many pianists. Be 
these ever so secure in their 
acknowledged position as ar- 
tists, they will not go far 
in evolving by remaining so 
absolute in interpretations. 
We have all been taught 
that staccato means short. 
More or less alleviated the 
shortness may become if one 
desires a slurred effect, or a 
portamento feeling in heav- 
ier rhythms. But we have 
not been taught that these 
effects, all of them, have a 
shape from within, the out- 
ward expression of which 
will have a thinner, more 
limited power if given like 
strokes, pointed or even 
blunted strokes. For a 
stroke, just as truly as the 
fall of a raindrop, when it 
reaches its destination and 
unites with its other half, or 




















PLATE I—BEETHOVEN: OP. 10, No. 2. 


ern? Were there not always clear-eyed seers, prophets 
among each of their civilizations, whether Greek, or Egyp- 
tian, or Babylonian, or Chinese, who felt it just as keenly? 

Is it not simply the spiritual rebirth which our age must 
come to mean, after the years of intellectual vivisection 
that are just now undergoing their final death struggle? 

And must we not as creative artists dare to feel to the 
limit of our being these inner truths, so that in touching 
their pulse we shall come to deal in pure emotions, the 
depicting of which shall not be bound by age or class or 
personality ? 

Pirate I—Beetuoven: Op. 10, No. 2. Presto. 

As I have already mentioned, the illustrations that follow 
are simple suggestions, made to satisfy my mind, and exe- 
cuted, all three of them, almost at the same time, within 
the space of one week during a summer’s study, when trying 
to get a perspective of and assimilate to my own needs 
some of the principles of which I have spoken. First ac- 
quaintance with the principles came much earlier. The 
representations I do not claim to be scientific actualities. In 
the literal translation of the designs, it happened that I did 
not even possess a compass or a ruler, and, for the most 
part, drew in the sections freely—sometimes guided by a 
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the medium struck, will, as 
nearly as it is able, spatter 
into something of roundness, 
though this roundness be 
ever so infinitesimal. 

It was this allroundness 
that now stood forth as the biggest essential. In inner and 
outer shapings, the eternal striving for a completion, symbol 
of infinity, 

In my circular plates, I have taken the view point that 
the player (his hands at the keyboard level) forms the 
physical center of motion. His consciousness working 
through these mediums creates the revolutions, the counter 
revolutions, the synchromies of the symphonies. 

In each instance the keyboard line will be represented by 
L—R (left to right), and the most evident melodic struc- 
ture, the theme that stands out as the form-skeleton of the 
piece, will be indicated by a line—broken or continuous—or 
a series of sphere forms or convolutions, as the case may be. 


BEETHOVEN THE SNOWBALL. 


In the Beethoven, a staccato movement with scarcely any 
breaks in its dynamic development, and none in tempo, I 
might note, for purposes of comparison, the simile of a 
small snowball rolling down hill, accumulating momentum 
as it goes. The theme pulses along in dynamic fours, preg- 
nant with optimism from its very nature, and gaining in 
insistence with each repetition, each revolution of the snow- 
ball, until it comes to a finish with a simple finality that 
bars any question or wavering. Like so many of his con- 
fident themes in major, it possesses tonic properties that 
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enter into and take hold of one’s thought like strong 
draughts of pure air and sunshine. 

If a more direct application of the rhythm mechanism in 
the plate is needed, let us think of the notes of the four- 
pulse theme falling from an imaginary height, X, like little 
balls of some substance that is solid without being hard or 
metallic—the first little sphere at C being the beginning c 
of the right hand. This is a kind of indrawn breath, or 
brace in preparation for the real measure or movement 
which goes in quick fours on the strong beats of the rhythm. 
The first accent or concussion comes when the little sphere 
has gained its real track—the melody line, L—R. These 
little concussions or explosions go tumbling after each 
other till they reach the edge of the plate at R, then begin 
all over again their pattern, as if the last note of the “fours” 
slid off into space to be caught in a quickly revolving current 
that follows the arrows around to X again. The whole little 
mechanical-mental device serving as a picture form for the 
composition structure which is simply a repetition of the 
main idea, enlarged or changed slightly as the theme de- 
velops. 

Asa background color for this plate I have seen green. The 
green of health and newness, and the abounding, wholesome 
confidence of growing things. 

I feel that every creation contains something of all colors. 
One or another will predominate at times. The others are 
there in their just proportions, but all are being whirled to- 
gether in a great light sphere which is white like truth. 


Piate II.—Srinpinc: Op. 34, No. 4. SerENADE. 

In visualizing the Chopin, I made three little cardboard 
disks and spun them on a string, the more clearly to con- 
vince myself that the circle forms in the theme (a large one 
in the left hand against two small ones in the right) did 
actually play or scintillate like this around the melody level. 

I made cardboard and string, but I saw phosphorescent 
disks or cross-sections of soap bubbles, so evanescent in this 
example both in color and form. 

There is not much explanation for the rhythm in this 
case, except that it does seem to spin along, from its first 
three-note revolution to the half-unwound ending on broken 
beats, with little tied notes that stop spinning reluctantly. 
An abstract and non-committal bit of study—delightfully 
impersonal after much of Chopin. 

The pervading tones seem to me in this instance to be 
two almost equally prominent ones. Balanced to the nicety 
of a hair’s breadth in emotional content, it contains both 
warmth and coolness, and these qualities even, merged to 
closer points of finish in its harmonic realization. Either 
violet or yellow-green in delicate proportions, with much 
light, might sound its color notes. 

Prate III.—Cuopin: Op. 25, No. 2. Erune. 

The Sinding serenade is the simplest of the three exam- 
ples. Its rhythmic form may seem unfinished when com- 
pared with the other plates. It really is, or rather, it is sim- 
ply the form of the opening phrase which I have pictured, 
and the little composition does not say much that is differ- 
ent after this. The melodic line—heavier in some places, 
brighter or more sombre in color, might continue its con- 
volutions, but its spirit form would only be repeating itself, 
more or less. 

It is a rich example, though. Rich in the sense of offer- 
ing freely what it has to offer, and leaving one with the 
feeling that there are still other depths it does not pretend 
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to sound. This same feeling I get from much of the Scan- 
dinavian music. Its composers have given us, if not the 
bulk of form and intellect or radical departures in inven- 
tion, at least something that is their very self, and a self 
that is as staunch and fresh as their own north winds. 
With the strength of these winds, and their rocks and fjords 
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PLATE II—SINDING: “SERENADE,” OP. 34, NO. 4. 
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at the crest of a turbid world, they can stand and sing, 
content in their remoteness from more tempered whirlpools 
on our little globe. 

The main note that this piece strikes is one of sadness, 
perhaps, tinged with a resolution beyond personalities, A 
rich violet blue, 

2 

In all of the above examples I have felt the color notes 
in themselves to be subordinate to the form of the rhythm. 
Differences in tone, to be sure, are necessary. But whether 
these tones be of red, or blue, or yellow, is still too much a 
question of individual receptivity. And so long as we 
maintain a balance of proportion consistent with our own 
heights of development, that is the chief end—whatever 
our medium. 

The technical forms illustrated may also seem insufficient 
to cover the ground of piano principles. I have not at 
tempted an exhaustive treatise, because I believe that this 
is just where we have all erred heretofore. We have become 
frantic in our search for material—food—provender- 
(preferably predigested) for minds long grooved. It is 
for just this type of mind that the suggestive trend may 
prove a salvation. 

If we are given only a few elemental substances, we can 
build only pure or nearly pure creations. Many divisions and 
subdivisions make many alloys. Therefore | have not seen 
necessary to delve for the alloys of minor principles. 

And in visualizing three larger forms, which may be 
roughly classed as staccato work (Plate I), legato, or con 
tinuous passages (Plate II), and arpeggios, or broken 
chords (Plate III), I consider that the main body of musical 
forms is covered. Variations of these would embrace all the 
myriad arm or hand or finger differentiations of touch, 
trills, shakes, mordents, octaves, what not. Words, after 
all, and hair-splitters in so many cases where all that is 
needed is a great inner grasp. And whether one outwardly 
grasps with fingers or toes does not much matter 

I believe, however, that the circle form would remain con 
sistent throughout. And that, in many seemingly straight 
line motions of arm or hand or fingers, the line is simply 
acting as a radius for its larger form—the motive circle, 


Katharine Lane Entertains 

Katharine Lane, the Evening Mail music critic and feuil- 
letonist, celebrated her birthday recently with a gathering 
of her friends at her Fifth avenue apartment, where tonal 
doings, dancing and general mirth held sway indulged in 
by the charmed circle of New York's inner musical 
Johemia. Sigmurd Spaeth, Theodore Kittay, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Oliver Denton and H. O. Osgood contributed to the musical 
offerings. Among those present were Gilbert Gabriel, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bernard, William Murray, Alexander 
Woollcott, Mrs. Helen Fountain, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin P. 
Adams, Deems Taylor, Leonard Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Thorner, Maurice Cooper, Leonard Atkins, 
Heywood Broun, Art Samuels, Ben Huebsch, Neisa 
McMein and others. 


Music Optimists to Open Season 
The twenty-third concert of the American Music Op- 
timists, Mana-Zucca founder and president, will be held 
at Academy Hall, 115 West Seventy-ninth street, Tuesday 


evening, November 22, at 8.30 
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REPRODUCTION OF A CHARCOAL DRAWING OF AMELITA GALLI-CURCI BY CAROLA SPAETH 


The singer has been drawing capacity houses everywhere on her late concert tour and will make her debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company on Monday evening in “Traviata,” 
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GALLIC URCI AT THE CHICAGO AUDITORIUM, SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


OCTOBER 23, SINGING TO A CAPACITY AUDIENCE. 


This event is of special interest when one recalls that it was on this same stage, five years ago, that Mme. Galli-Curci made her famous debut, receiving one of the most spontaneous and 


sensational ovations of musical history. The great diva has 


her sixth season in America, was sold out some time in advance of her arrival. 


since made from twelve to fifteen appearances in Chicago each year to sold out houses, and this, her first Chicago concert of 
The picture was taken from the back of the huge stage upon which 5 


76 people were seated, 





WASHINGTON MUSICAL NOTES 


Washington, D. C., October 25, 1921.—The season 1921- 
1922 has two affairs to its credit so far, both under the 
management of T. Arthur Smith, Inc. October 21, Anna 
Case was heard in song recital in the National Theater. A 
large audience and full appreciation greeted Miss Case’s 
efforts. Francesco Longo at the piano gave splendid sup- 
port. October 24, Walter Damrosch and his orchestra were 
heard in the first lecture-concert under the auspices of the 
Washington Society of the Fine Arts. 

The Fabian Memorial Association met at the Arts Club 
of Washington and organized for the purpose of erecting a 
memorial to the late Samuel M. Fabian, for thirty years 
or more a leading teacher of piano and a concert pianist. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittman and Mildred Fass are booked 
for a Bach recital in the course of the Washington Society 
of the Fine Arts. Mr. Tittman has been re-engaged for 
the fourth time as soloist with the New York Oratorio 
Society, Walter Damrosch director. 

Angela Keir, teacher of dramatic art in New York and 
endorsed by David Belasco, has been engaged for the sea- 
son by the King-Smith Studio School together with Mar- 
garet Rippey .as piano teacher. 

Sascha Jacobsen is the soloist at the Rialto Theater this 
week. This “movie” management is determined to give of 
the best to Washington. Victor Herbert directed the or- 
chestra at the Rialto Theater in September. 

Mrs. Charles Fairfax is chairman of music for the Friday 
Morning Music Club which commences its active season 
on November 4, at the Cosmos Club. 

Louis A. Potter, pianist, was assisting artist with Harry 
Edward Mueller in an organ-piano concert given October 
21 in the First Congregational Church. Mr. Potter gave, last 
season, a very successful series of concerts which his many 
friends hope this season he will repeat. 

T. Arthur Smith and his associate, Guy Orand, are de- 
parting on a new venture—new in its comprehensive em- 
brace. A recent announcement has reached this office 
outlining a Star Lecture Course, “in drama, literature and 
art.” The entertainers for the five lectures will be Ruth 
Draper, Raymond Robins, Joseph C. Lincoln, Louis K. 
Anspacher and Thomas Masson. Heretofore Mr. Smith 
has contented himself with one profitable lecture a season, 
his time being given more to his wonderfully successful 
concert business. 

The Women’s City Club membership and guests, on Mon 
day evening, October 17, were entertained by Anna Law- 
rence, harpist of New York: Gertrude Lyons, lyric soprano 
and choir leader of Washington, and John Klein, tenor and 
choir leader of Gunton Temple. The club rooms were quite 
filled with an appreciative audience. 

Princess Lubomirska, wife of the minister of Poland, 
headed the list of patronesses for the musical given Monday 
afternoon, October 17, in the Cosmos Club Auditorium by 
Ada Benefeld, soprano, and Paul Sakss, lyric tenor from 
the Riga Opera Company. The affair was under the 
auspices of Charles Louis Seya of the new Letvian legation. 

Grete Lorleberg von Bayer, pianist, has opened her studio 


for the season and, during the winter, will be heard in 
several recitals. 

It has been said that the Order of the Sons of Italy has 
active control of the “movement to erect a school of music 
as a memorial to Caruso.” They could not do better than 
to join forces with the musicians who are actively working 
for government support of a school of music and opera 
house to be located in Washington with branch schools, as 
they state their aim is to “memorialize Caruso by making 
the United States pre-eminent in music.” 

Washington is experiencing pride in the success of Kitty 
Beale, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Beale is now on tour with Martinelli in joint recitals. 

All Washington regrets as a personal loss the death of 
that great artist, David S. Bispham, who passed away re- 
cently in New York. 

Sidney Lloyd Wrightson has returned from his summer 
vacation and resumed his teaching as well as the direction 
of music at the Church of the Covenant. This year, as 
usual, he will give “The Messiah” during the Christmas 
season. 

Charles Wengerd, baritone and former director of Com- 
munity Service music, has decided to stay in Washington 
and has opened a studio for teaching of singing, opera and 
oratorio. Mr. Wengerd is also director of music at Wal- 
lace Memorial Presbyterian Church. Mr. Wengerd acted 
as director of music for Dick Root when she produced the 
opera “Aida” in concert form at the Continental Memorial 
Hall last spring. This concert caused much favorable com- 
ment from critics. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edouard Albion have returned from their 
summer outing and are forming plans for a season of grand 


opera by local talent, assisted by artists in the leads. Their 
production of the opera “Aida” last year was a signal suc- 
cess, much of it due to the untiring work of Mrs. Albion 


and Miss Dillon, of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
forces, - 

Marion Cannon Bennion has been appointed soloist and 
director of music of Christ Lutheran Church. Mrs. Bennion 
for several seasons acted as accompanist for Lucy Gates, 
soprano. 

Richard Lorleberg, cellist; Charles Trowbridge Tittman, 
bass, and Louis Atwater, organist, are again soloists at the 
morning service at All Souls’ Church. D.R. 


An Interscholastic Music Meet 


An Interscholastic Music Meet which promises to be in 
many respects an innovation will be held early in the 
spring at Baylor College, Belton, Texas. The contests will 
be limited to high school students. The program will in 
clude contests for pianists, violinists, sopranos, contraltos, 
quartets, and choral clubs. Scholarship prizes ranging in 
value from $105 to $225 will be offered to individual con 
testants, while platinum loving cups will be awarded the 
successful quartet and choral club 

The proceeds will be prorated among the 
towards defraying their expenses, and Baylor College 
entertain all competitors free of charge during their stay 
All visitors will be given a royal welcome 

The plan of the music meet originated with Dean T. S 
Lovette of the Baylor College Conservatory, under whose 
personal supervision the undertaking will be carried out. 
Not only will the music meet afford excellent opportunity 


competitors 
will 


for the discovery of youthful talent and for public school 
students to see the inner workings of a great college, but 
it is also hoped that, as an ultimate result, there will be 
fostered an added interest in music as a regular part of 


the curricula of the public schools of Texa 


Verdi Club Gives Caruso Memorial Musicale 


A Caruso Memorial Musicale was given by the Verdi 
Club, Florence Foster Jenkins founder and president, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, November 9. Caruso was an hon 
orary me mber of the club and sent many tributes and gifts 
to it, among them a photograph of himself, dated March 5, 


1919. The artists taking part were Mary Fabian, of th 
Philadelphia Opera Company; the New York Trio; Scipi 
one Guidi, violin; Cornelius Van Vliet, cello: Clarence 
Adler, piano, and Florence Auer A reception with Edna 


Those re 


yssiter Bett 


Moreland as chairman followed the musicale 


ceiving with the president were Mrs. Samuel R¢ 


Mrs. Frank Garraway Smith, Mrs. Frederick Montague 
Taylor, Mrs. Walter Arthur Scott, Mrs. Frederick Clark 
3rown, Mrs. Max Hyman, Mrs. James Gracie, Mrs. Henry 
Rutherford Gabay, Mrs. Paul Kiel, Mrs. Charles Whitfield 
Homer, Mrs. J. Jones Christie, Mr William Thor 
Mathews, Mrs. Charles Lee Hilliary, Mrs. Oscar Gemun 


der, Mrs. Florence L. Sudlow and Mrs. Luigi Solari 
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classification and any ‘other information desired. 


“Pris” 





z For further particulars, Address: 


care of the Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
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ARE YOU REALLY SATISFIED? 


Do you use your voice now as a baritone when you should be classified as a tenor? 
Do you feel that your teacher understands the condition of your voice and has diagnosed 


t correctly? 


I DO NOT ACCEPT PUPILS. I will only examine your voice, give you the necessary advice as to your career and 
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SCOTTI COMPANY SCORES 
GREAT SUCCESS IN DENVER 


Metropolitan Quartet Opens Musical Season—Sundelius and 
Zerola in Recital—Wolcott Conservatory Faculty 
Concert—Liszt Program at Tracy Anniversary 


Denver, Colo., October 15, 1921.—Despite a railroad 
accident which prevented the Scotti Opera Company from 
reaching Denver until the audience for “Manon Lescaut” 
had begun to gather, principals, chorus and orchestra, 
plus the very important scene shifters, managed to be 
ready for the rising curtain, only three-quarters of an 
hour late, last Tuesday evening. And the performance 
was well worth waiting for. The company shows de 
cided improvement over the work last season, especially 
in details, seemingly unimportant in themselves, but which 
markedly contribute to a complete and artistic whole. 

Manon was sung brilliantly by Olga Carrara, and Jose 
Palet was an excellent Des Grieux. Mario Laurenti as 
Lescaut showed to great advantage; his fine baritone, 
coupled with good dramatic ability, made his performance 
quite out of the ordinary. Italo Pischi as Geronte was 
also an outstanding figure, portraying his role with com- 
plete understanding; vocally he was entirely adequate. 
The chorus must be especially commended for its splen- 
did singing and acting. 


“La Tosca” AN IpEAL PERFORMANCE 


The company reached lofty heights in the magnificent 
production of “Tosca” on Wednesday night. Everything 
seemed to conspire to make it a memorable occasion, and 
it will be remembered as among the finest things Denver 


has ever heard. Antonio Scotti’s Scarpia is a magnificent 
piece of work. Alice Gentle, who was new to Denver, 
proved a sensational surprise. Vocally and _histrioni 


cally she easily takes rank as one of the foremost operatic 
artists of the day. She possesses a voice of richness and 
full of emétional quality and pure as a bell, and 


power, ' ' 
her portrayal of the title role was so fervid, passionate 
and convincing that one almost forgot it was merely 


acting suffered with her. 

Joseph Hislop, also a newcomer to Denver, won in 
stant favor by his finely conceived and executed Mario 
His is of beautiful quality, warm and dramatic, 
and his acting thoroughly well done. Paolo Ananian 
took the part of the. sacristan and besides singing well, 
he acted the role deliciously, a fine example of delicate 
buffoonery 

Especial menfion must be made of the splendid work 
of the orchestra under the baton of Gennaro Papi, who 
conducted both performances brilliantly and without 
score. The operas were produced here under the local 
management of Robert Slack. 


and 


voice 


MetropotirAN Opera Quartet Opens MusIcAL SEASON. 
The concert season opened October 3 with a delightful 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet, consisting 
of Frances Alda, Caroline Lazzari, Charles Hackett and 
Renato Zanelli, as the first attraction of the Slack series. 
A brilliant audience assembled to hear the program and 
lavished approval on the artists, who lived up to the 
high ideals expected of them. Mme. Alda is a great 
favorite in Denver, and Zanelli with his resonant baritone 
and pulsing temperament made many friends here on his 
appearance last season with the distinguished young vio- 
linist, Raoul Vidas, 

Charles Hackett at once took his audience by storm 
with his beautiful tenor and exquisite art, and Miss Laz- 
zari’s flexible and appealing contralto completed an. ex- 
cellent ensemble. Each of the four delighted in solo 
numbers, and then combined in duets, a trio and a quartet. 


concert by the 


SuNbDELIUS AND ZEROLA IN SONG ReEcITAL. 

The first concert of the Oberfelder series occurred 
October 7 when Marie Sundelius and Nicola Zerola gave 
an enjoyable song recital in the Municipal Auditorium 
Mme. Sundelius is a delightful singer. She has a crystal 
pureness of tone, a surety of pitch and a charm of de- 
livery that compel keen interest in everything she does. 
Mr. Zerola has a voice of great volume and sang with 
much sincerity. 

The artists were assisted at the piano by Mary Capewell 
Gustafson, whose accompaniments were models of intelli- 
gence and discretion 

Woxcorr Conservatory Facutry Concert. 

The faculty of the Wolcott Conservatory opened the 
season September 30 with a concert at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church. The appearance of numerous local 
favorites and several much heralded newcomers drew a 
large crowd and the enthusiastic reception of the program 
testified to its worth. The participants were Marie F. 
Donaldson, Katherine Bemis Wilson, Frankie Nast, Le 
Veta Bertschy, Camp W. Foltz, Sigurd Frederickson, 
Henry Trustman Ginsburg and Francis Hendriks. 


PROGRAM GIVEN At TRACY ANNIVERSARY, 


Dr. and Mrs. James Tracy gave a musical soiree at 
the Liszt School of Music October 13, dedicating the new 


Lisz1 


home of the institution besides commemorating the fif- 
teenth anniversary of Dr. Tracy's study with Liszt. 
Marie Dobbins, pianist, and Mrs. Hallie Hays, soprano, 


gave the program which consisted entirely of Liszt com- 
positions, x 
Strauss Thanks Meysenheym 


Apropos of Richard Strauss, it is interesting to note that 
Cornelie Meysenheym, former Royal Hollandish Opera 
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prima donna and now a leading vocal instructor of New 
York, was the first to sing his first songs, composed when 
but sixteen years of age. This was at a concert of the 
Munich Museum Concerts, Composer* Strauss playing the 
accompaniments. Later, when he was conductor of the 
Royal Bavarian Opera House in Munich, Mme. Meysen- 
heym sang under his baton. The standing of Mme. Mey- 
senheym as a teacher may be gauged from the fact that 
Eva Sobel, one of her pupils, is singing at the Criterion 
Theater, where Hugo Riesenfeld presents only high class 
artists. The dedication on the Strauss songs to Mme. 
Meysenheym is as follows: “To Miss Cornelie Meysen- 
heym, with gratitude of Richard Strauss.” The songs are 
“Wiegenlied,” “Schneller Mein Koss,” “Im Walde,” “Die 
Lilien Gltihen in Duften” and “Waldesgesang.” 


Hugli Giving Swiss Folk Song Recital 


Immediately after her unique and successful song-lecture 
in New York of Swiss folk lore in the three languages of 
the Helvetian Republic, Ethel Hugli departed for Wash- 
ington, where she is lecturing on Switzerland and topics of 
interest to Swiss admirers before the Business Women’s 
Club, the Women’s City Club, the College Women’s Club 
and at the home of Mrs. Ernest Walker, and also at St. 
Stephen’s Church. She will give a lecture on November 13 
under the aiispices of Catherine Moore of Elizabeth, N 

Plans are now being made for a country-wide tour by 
this artist, and many cities have already written of their 











“Miss Peterson stands among the leading vocalists 
of the country by right of superlative ability. She 
has the kind of personality that attracts an audience, 
a voice of singular purity, sings with great intelli 
gence, and knows how to choose the songs that will 
best advantage.”—The Minneapolis 
October 15, 1921. 


show her to the 
Evening Tribune, 
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interest in her forthcoming appearance, among them being 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 


Moncrieff Back from Tour of West 


Alice Moncrieff, contralto, recently returned from a five 
and one-half months’ tour in the West. She enjoyed a stay 
in San Diego and also journeyed through the Rocky Moun- 
tains. On her way back to the Atlantic Coast there was a 
stop-over at Chrystolo, Col., and from there the contralto 
traveled through the Canadian Rockies and then on home. 
Miss Moncrieff's engagements for the 1921-22 season include 
appearances with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and a 
tour of Virginia and West Virginia. She also is booked to 
sing in “The Messiah” in Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Working for Opera in English 

“The Grand Opera Society of New York” has been organ- 
ized two seasons and under the leadership of Mrs. Zilpha 
Barnes Wood (its founder and director) and Charles Trier, 
the stage director, has given many hearings of standard 
operas, the performances meeting with approval and favor- 
able criticism. The Society’s chief aim is to afford talented 
and aspiring young singers opportunity to prepare themselves 
in the much needed routine and ensemble work, and to give 
them actual experience before the public. The G. O. S. N. 
Y. further aims “to educate the masses—even the children 
in the schools—to know and love the best in music and to 
familiarize them with the works of the great masters. By 
giving them grand opera in a language they can understand 
audiences are created for the greater productions of the 
future, and a patriotic service is rendered in lifting the 
standard of appreciation and understanding in music in 
America.” 


Althouse Sings in Bridgeport 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang in concert at Bridgeport, Conn., on October 26 
and onthe 28th he appeared at Myerstown, Pa. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
TICKETS REACH RECORD SALE 





Musical Notes of Interest 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 18, 1921.—There was much 
interest in the recent auction sale of the season tickets 
for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which was held 
October 11 and 12. The sale brought the highest pre- 
miums and largest number of reservations in any year 
with the exception of a year ago. 

The first organ recital of the season was given on 
October 16, at the East High School Auditorium, by 
Edwin H. Lemare, under the auspices of the Southern 
Ohio chapter, American Guild of Organists. 

A recent acquisition on the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music is Alfred Blackman, basso, an 
American singer who has made a record for himself 
abroad in opera, concert and as a teacher. Born in San 
Francisco, Mr. Blackman has spent the past twelve years 
abroad, principally in Italy, where he studied under An- 
tonio Cotogno. Mr. Blackman made his debut in opera 
in Rome and subsequently in various opera companies 
in Central and Northern Europe. Mr. Blackman arrived 
in New York recently with his wife, a Norwegian pianist, 
and his two children, and was immediately engaged by 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

The election of officers for the coming year of the 
Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati resulted in the election of : 
(president) Walter H. Aiken, (first vice-president) Carl 
Hugo Grimm, (second vice-president) Romeo Gorno, 
(secretary) Philip Werthner, (treasurer) Adolph Stader- 
mann, (librarian) W. S. Sterling. 

The first of the regular noonday recitals of the College 
of Music took place at the Odeon October 15. The par- 
ticipants were pupils of Albino Gorno, Adolf Hahn, Hans 
Schroeder and Lillian Arkell Rixford, who appeared in 
the several numbers. These recitals, which will be given 
every Saturday, are open to the public and students alike. 

The first meeting of the present season was held by 
the Clifton Music Club, October 14, with Mrs. E. 
Townsley acting as hostess. The program included a 
number of very interesting numbers. 

The members of the Hyde Park Music Club entertained 
the inmates of the Home of the Incurables October 14, 
it being one of the extension features of the club’s plan. 

Maud Holcomb, who is a graduate of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music and who for a number of years 
has specialized in the teaching of children, while on a 
recent visit to California where she went to deliver a 
series of lectures, was made the recipient of a very fine 
offer from the conservatory of music at San Diego. It 
resulted in her accepting the department to teach the 
children. She held a similar position with the Toledo 
Conservatory of Music for seven years. 

Clara E, Taylor, Cincinnati vocalist, is at present in 
Chicago coaching. She is a pupil of Grace G. Gardner, 
who accompanied her to Chicago and made arrangements 
for the course of study there. Miss Taylor was a soprano 
soloist in the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church here, and 
is planning a grand opera career. 

Another of Grace G. Gardner’s pupils, Bertha E. Schus- 
ter, sang at a concert program at Hamilton, Ohio, re- 
cently, with marked success. 

During the Health Exposition held here this week at 
Music Hall, Sidney C. Durst and Lillian Arkell Rixford, 
both of the College of Music faculty, played the great 
organ at the hall. A musical program by students of 
the College of Music was given October 17 at the ex- 
position. 

At the meeting of the Covington Woman's Club Octo- 
ber 10, Mrs. J. Tupman Stephens was the leader on the 
musical program. She read a paper on “Musical Appre- 
ciation,” assisted at the piano by Norma Rath and Mary 


Louise Hand. Mrs. H. Neal Walters rendered vocal 
solos, 
Mrs. Harry Roy, of Louisville, Ky., national president 


of the Delta Omicrom Musical Sorority, and Mrs. George 
Stewart, Jr., of Cincinnati, left October 18, for Lincoln, 
Neb., where there will be installed a new chapter, to be 
known as the Theta Chapter, in the College of Fine Arts 
of the University of Nebraska. They are to stop at 
Chicago to initiate Mary. Garden, who had promised to 
become an honorary member last spring when the Chi- 
cago Opera Association gave several performances here. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Society at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music has begun its morning musicales which will 
be given every Wednesday morning. 

According to Herman Rafalo, Cincinnati violin teacher, 
he has discovered a musical prodigy in Robert Bernstein, 
who is not at yet nine years of age, and while having 
studied the violin for less than two years, shows a notable 
technic for one so young; he has also a rather large reper- 
tory. f / 


Trio Classique to Offer Novelties 

English and French compositions Of unusual interest will 
be presented by the Trio Classique in its coming recitals in 
Aeolian Hall. It is the purpose of Celia Schiller, the 
founder of the trio, to present a new work at each concert 
of the organization both in New York and on tour. 

In addition to Celia Schiller, a pupil of the late Mme, 
Carrefio, widely known as a concert pianist and soloist with 
the principal orchestras, the Trio Classique has for its vio- 
linist Maurice Kaufman, formerly concertmaster of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, and John Mundy, cellist 
from the Royal London Philharmonic Society, who came 
here to conduct the performances of “The Beggar’s Opera.” 











GEORCETTE L A MOTTE 


Pianist 


Management: 
ANNA MARX LA MOTTE 
323 West Armour 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Great 
Polish Pianist 
IGNACE ) 
FRIEDMAN 


Records Exclusively 
for the 


DUO-ART 


Reproducin ig Piano 


4 


IGNACE FRIEDMAN 





GNACE FRIEDMAN, the noted pianist, is Friedman’s Tribute to 
| one of the leading musical figures in the : Y 
| world today. Born in Poland, the birthplace the Aeolian Company’s 
of so many distinguished pianists, Friedman Reproducing Piano 
is recognized by music critics of this country and 
Europe, as belonging to that noble cycle of Polish pian- New York, Jan. 13, 1921. 


ists now living—Paderewski, de Pachmann, Hofmann, 
and Friedman—all exclusive Duo-Art artists and the 
greatest quartet of pianoforte masters ever produced 


The Aeolian Company, New York. 


GENTLEMEN: 


at one time by one country. It is impossible to clothe in suitable words 

a : ; : my profound astonishment and high admira- 

After a summer of brilliant triumphs in South tion for the wonderful performance of the 
America, Friedman returns to this country in Novem- Duo-Art. 

ber to fill a series of important engagements throughout Taken artistically, historically and peda- 

the United States. gogically, this instrument is of the greatest 


value and interest ; and in its perfect repro 


The Duo-Art recordings this eminent artist has made (May 2 
duction it is beyond comparison. ‘To realize 


of famous classics and many of his own compositions TALE eR AEST SEN 
are perfect reproductions of his art. heal 

THE GREATEST PIANISTS OF ALL Cordially yours, 

TIME, RECORD FOR THE DUO-ART. (Signed) IGNAce FriepMAN. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MELBOURNE SYDNEY MADRID 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


° QUESTION SHEET. 
1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


CAROLINA LAZZARI 


1. It is a great saving of time, money and energy to de- 
termine at the earliest possible age the aptitude of the per- 
son, the degree of music promise, 
and the interest and enthusiasm for 
the art. Furthermore, it all insures 
earlier success and reward in life 
where the talent is of such proven 
calibre, and enables the remainder 
to devote valuable time to other mat- 
ters in which they are better adapted 
and find a deeper interest. 

2. I think so. If not, and the 
demand assumes sufficient propor- 
tions, some compromise can be made 
that will favor the student of music 
as against other studies. It is my 
opinion that statistics will prove 
that out of the total population of 
the country there are more people actively engaged in the 
work or study of music than there are in the use of other 
subjects taught in our schools, some of which are remem- 
bered only until graduation day. 

3. There are few geniuses. All the other wonderful and 
successful artists of the world have been slowly educated 
and developed, Anything that contributes to mental develop- 
ment aids the musician, or anyone else. To question this is 
doubting the advantages of the entire educational system. 
Why pick on the poor musician to raise this question ? 

4. Relaying knowledge of the finer arts that has been ac- 


Ld 


Hartsook Photo 








quired by observation is such a difficult trick that I have 
never seen it successfully demonstrated. Teach all to be 
players. Those with the right talent and inclination will in 
due time become teachers, without trying to single them out 
in the partially undeveloped stage. 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


1. In general, the earlier ages mentioned are essential for 
the actual absorption of music—to make it a second nature 
of the student. On the other hand, 
the older student often is more seri- 
ous in application, and accomplishes 
by voluntary effort what has become 
involuntary acquisition by the 
younger, 

2. Where there is a will there is 
a way. By the adoption of sys- 
tematic hours and strictly adhering 
to them, the regular school work and 
the study of music should help each 
one rather than hinder. 

3. A trained intelligence is always 
an asset. Besides aiding the musi- 
cian, a general education for musi- 
cians places the profession upon a 
higher plane and makes music respected as well as loved. 

4. A teacher who cannot give a practical demonstration 
of his precepts will often be embarrassed accordingly. Un- 
less he is prepared to offer this demonstration through the 





‘he will be heard this season. 
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art of others, one should not teach who cannot play. The 
only difference in the course of education should be greater 
requirements of the prospective teacher. 


Rosing to Give Theme Programs 

Rosing will give three theme programs in Aeolian Hall 
on the following dates: November 25, December 8 and 
January 5—the first, “Soul of Russia,” as expressed in 
songs by Russia’s greatest composers; the second, “Love,” 
as expressed in songs by world’s great composers, and the 
third, “Sufferings, Joy and Satire.” The last two programs 
are international. Rosing is the first to present “theme” 
programs in New York and his recitals are creating a 
great interest among music lovers. 


Hempel a Sensation in Vienna 


Twenty times Frieda Hempel came before the curtain 
in Vienna when she sang Violetta in “La Traviata.” The 
performance took place two nights after her concert in 
which the lights had to be put out before the audience 
would leave. The following cablegram tells the story: 

Sold out house for Hempel in “Traviata,” Felix Weingartner 
conducting. Twenty recalls, Richard Strauss offers Hempel six- 
teen appearances next season at the State Opera. 

Miss Hempel sang several guest performances in Buda- 
pest before sailing for home on the Olympic, October 26. 


Ruth Lloyd-Kinney’s Success 

Ruth Lloyd-Kinney, who was soloist last summer with 
Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove Park, is booked for a num- 
ber of concerts this season. She will continue to make use 
of several numbers from the Witmark Black and White 
Series, notably those in which she met with so much suc- 
cess under Sousa’s baton. Miss Lloyd-Kinney is particu- 
larly partial to the songs of Arthur A, Penn. To her re- 
markably effective interpretations of “Smilin’ Through” 
and “Sunrise and You” she will now add the same com+ 
poser’s latest success, “Gingham Gown.” 


Horner-Witte-Shouse Offers Fine Series 


The attractions in the Horner-Witte-Shouse series which 
will be held in Convention Hall, Kansas City, this season 
will be: November 23, Richard Strauss and Claire Dux 
in a joint recital; January 7, afternoon and evening, Pav- 
lowa and her ballet, and symphony orchestra; January 25, 
Serge Rachmaninoff, pianist; March 31, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist. 








Schelling Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra 

Ernest Schelling has added the Philadelphia Orchestra to 
the list of important symphonic organizations with which 
He will play with the Sto- 
kowski forces on March 3 and 4, and probably will intro- 
duce a new composition of his own scored for piano and 
orchestra. 











10th—recital, Wigmore Hall, London. 
22nd—soloist, Colonne Orchestra, Paris. 


24th—recital, Agricultural Hall, Paris. 


EUROPEAN 


OCTOBER: 2nd and 4th—soloist, New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London. 


September to April 


TOUR ) 


NOVEMBER 15th TO DECEMBER 20th: 
20 concerts in Spain and Portugal. 


JANUARY: 25 concerts in Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Soloist with Berlin Philharmonic and Vienna Tonkiinstlerverein Orchestras. 


FEBRUARY: 


15 concerts in Belgium. 
Soloist with Popular Concerts Orchestra, Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, and 








31st—soloist, French-Swiss Orchestra, Geneva, Switzerland. — 


NOVEMBER: Ist to 15th—soloist with French-Swiss Orchestra at Lausanne, Geneva, 
and Neuchatel, and recitals at Geneva and Lausanne. 


with Ghent Orchestra. 
MARCH: SCANDINAVIA. Soloist with Malmé and Gothenburg Orchestras. 


BRAILOWSKY 


Some Opinions of the Press: 


It was some of the finest playing of Chopin that we have heard for a 


LONDON TIMES: 
went on increasing till it ended in the blaze of the great A minor 


long time, and its power 
étude, op, 25, No, 11. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE (London): It was interesting to imagine while listening to 
Brailowsky playing the (Liszt) sonata at the Wigmore Hall yesterday what Liszt himself would 
have thought of his performance, Probably he would have been astonished in the first place by 
the prodigious volume of his tone, which must have been greater than anything obtainable in this 
way in Liszt's time, Secondly he would have surely admired his amazingly brilliant execution, 
in which the most delicate precision and refinement is combined with such enormous power. 
But above all he would have praised the bigness and sweep of his style—the breadth and amplitude 
of his conception of the work and the fine sense of structure conjoined with the nicest regard 
for all its details which distinguished his reading of the sonata as a whole. And when one can 
speak of playing in these terms it means that the pianist concerned is a really great artist. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: Mr. Brailowsky’s playing at his recital at the Wigmore Hall yesterday 
afternoon was of a kind that it is a sheer joy to hear. He is a pianist whom one feels to be @ 
master the moment that he strikes the keys, a master both of the piano and of himself. While 
he is a very temperamental player he has his temperament under perfect control. 


DAILY EXPRESS: Brailowsky’s playing is masterful. 


NEW AGE (London): There are few pianists who combine so much dynamic force with so 
much warmth and subtle variety of coloring. 
EVENING STANDARD: 


THE TIMES (June 3, 1921): One seat in the room was occupied by someone who enjoyed 
Liszt’s sonata in B minor for the first time in history. The wrist work in octave passages was 
quite a remarkable thing, and quite as good in the more delicate phases of Schumann’s “Papillons,” 


Beauty of tone and expression as rare as it was welcome. 


A GREAT PIANIST (Headline) 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE (October 11, 1921): Even in these days of colossal technique he 
holds his own with the greatest, while his enormous powers of execution are never devoted to 
. His playing of Schumann's “Carneval” was full of charm and grace in its 


unworthy ends 
And not less re- 


tenderness and poetry, constituting altogether a very memorable performance. 


markable in both respects were his interpretations of some of the Chopin Etudes later, so that 
once again it was hard to say whether he was finest in some of the tremendous ones such as the 
last three; all colossal, of the second book, or in gentler things, . . which he played with most 
exquisite sensibility and depth of feeling. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 


FORTY CONCERTS IN ARGENTINE, URUGUAY, CHILI, BRAZIL, MEXICO and CUBA 
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Another 


. New York success for Estelle Liebling 
October 25th 


: New York Times. 
Miss Liebling was formerly, and is now, an intelligent 
artist of communicative musicianship. 


New York Tribune. 


In a program of German, French and English songs, 
she displayed a sympathetic voice, no little skill, and 
much artistic sincerity as an interpreter. 


The World. 

At the Town Hall, Estelle Liebling sang a well built 
program of French, German and American songs. Her 
Brahms and Strauss’ songs were well done, particularly 
“Meinem Kinde,” which was sung with engaging tender 
ness. She took the Brahms “Blinde Kuh” at a breath 
less pace. The audience liked it so much that they in 
sisted on having it over again. 


New York Herald. 
She sang with admirable feeling and intelligence, and 
again demonstrated her claims to being an artist above 
the average. 


New York American. 


It is not extravagant praise to state that however full 
the music season may be there is always a niche for 
Miss Liebling. She is a musician who has art and 
brains; a beautiful technic, as well as a soul. She is 
at ease in the quaint melodies of old France and in the 
colorful tone poems of modern Gaul. She sang 
with feeling, taste and perfect diction, lieder by 
Brahms and Strauss. The interest of her auditors was 
equally sustained in English numbers by Osgood, 
Liebling and others. 


New York Evening Post. 


Another soprano, already favorably known, was heard 
yesterday. In the Town Hall, Estelle Liebling was 
heard in a mixed program of Italian, German, French 
and miscellaneous songs. It was not till she reached 
Strauss’ “Fruhlingsgedrange” that she revealed the full 
beauty of her voice, but her rare intelligence and musi- 
cianship were displayed in everything she sang. One of 
her most pleasing numbers was “La Vie Rustique,” a 
quaint old Belgian tune, transcribed and appropriately 
harmonized by Deems Taylor. The audience was much 
pleased also with Brahms’ trifle, “Blinde Kuh,” which 
it wanted to hear twice. 
; Evening Mail. 

Why don’t more singers choose songs with a flick for 
the imagination as program openers? Estelle Liebling 
began her recital in the Town Hall last night with three 
French numbers instead of the usual old (and not al- 
ways important) Italian group. There was the gay, 
whimsical “La Vie Rustique,” cleverly transcribed by 
Deems Taylor from an old Belgian folk song, which, 
as Miss Liebling sang it, made you see the peasants 
start to town with cheese and butter, hear the bells of 
evening, and smell the alluring supper. In her group 
of Brahms and Strauss, Miss Liebling proved how much 
she has done by intelligence and hard work to improve 
her voice and interpretation. Our own Harry Osgood 
listened to his persuasive “Country Lane” engagingly 
sung, and she was as magic in Crist’s “April Rain.” 


The Globe. 
In the Town Hall last evening Miss Estelle Liebling, 
a soprano long known and esteemed in New York, gave 
a song recital, singing her program with her accustomed 
intelligence and artistry. 





Evening Telegram. 

Far more expressive was the recital of Mme. Estelle 
Liebling, which took place at the same hour in the Town 
Hall. In old airs of Lully and others, in German lieder 
of Brahms and Strauss, and in modern French songs 
by Debussy, Erlanger and Moret, she displayed her fine 
interpretative art and her expressive vocal talent to a 
large and appreciative audience. 


Manager: H. Godfrey Turner - + + + © © © © © «© «© «© 


1400 Broadway, 


New York 
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MARTINELLI SCORES IN ROCHESTER 


Beale Give Interesting Program—Louise 


Christian 


Tenor and Kitty 
Homer and Zerola Also Score Success 
Sinding Hopes for an Orchestra for the 


City—Notes 

Rochester, N. Y., October 15, 1921.—Rochester’s musical 
cason was opened on the evening of October 4 with a 
oncert by Louise Homer and Nicola Zerola as the first 
event in the James EK. Furlong season seri \ capacity 
sudience was in attendance Zerola sang here last April 
as a last-minute substitute for Marguerite D’Alvarez when 
he was taken ill, and the favorable impression he made at 
that time was confirmed on this appearance lo close the 
program the two artists sang the “Home to Our Moun 


duet from “I) Trovatore.” Eleanor Schieb was the 


accompanist 


tains” 


Manrtinect: Greerep WARMLY 

The first concert under the Paley-Damon management 
brought Giovanni Martinelli and Kitty Beale to Convention 
Hall October 14 in a program that made a tremendou 
appeal to a large audience Ihe famous tenor was in per 
fect voice and won a demonstration from the audience that 
has not been equaled for a long time. Encores were de 
manded after each number, and he was forced to respond 
twice afetr singing “Celeste Aida,” so great was the en 
thusiasm of his hearer His two Puccini numbers from 
losea” touched the high point of the concert. He sang 
the “Recondita Armonia” and “IE Lucevan le Stelle” arias 

Miss Beale charmed with her youth and beauty and won 
hearty applause with her singing, especially in her English 
ongs. She sang also the brilliant “Charming Bird” aria 
from “The Pearl of Brazil,” by David; Rimsky-Korsakoff's 











THE 
AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY 


Inc. 


a society for the training of 
American orchestral players 
and conductors 


The American Orchestral Society, In- 
corporated, Dirk Foch, Musical Director, 
announces training for students of orches- 
tral instruments, during its second season, 


1921-1922. 


Trials for places in both Junior and 
Senior Training Orchestras are now being 
held. Students desiring to register for 
places are requested to communicate im- 
mediately with Miss Jean Earl Moehle, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 541 Madison Avenue, 


New York, Plaza 8343. 


A fee of $1 per season is the student's 
only financial obligation for membership 
in the orchestras. 


Students of orchestral conducting are 
asked to communicate with the Executive 
Secretary and an appointment will be ar- 
ranged for an interview with the Musical 
Director. 
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“Chanson Norvegienne,” 
“La Folletta.” The 
the first act of 


Oriental,” Fourdrain’s 
and Marchesi’s 
duet from 


“Romance 
Sibella’s “Impression,” 
concert was closed with the 
“Carmen.” 

CurisTIAN SINDING IN ROCHESTER. 

So great was the rush of students to enroll in the new 
Eastman School of Music that it was necessary a few days 
after the school was opened to place restrictions on the 
registration, as the indications were that the capacity of 
the school would soon be exceeded. While most of the 
prospective students were from Rochester, a large number 
came from nearby towns and some far distant points. There 
is no doubt in the minds of officers of the school as to the 
importance that the school which George Eastman has 
given to the city of Rochester will have in the musical life 
of the country. 

One of the most interesting figures at the new school is 
Christian Sinding, the famous Norwegian composer, who 
is at the head of the department of composition. Mr. Sind- 
ing brought with him to this country the score of his latest 
orchestral work, his third symphony. Mr. Sinding is en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of an orchestra in connec- 
tion with the Eastman school. “There is no limit to what 
done with a great orchestra,” he said. “It is one 
of the best means to hear and understand the best music. 
l'rue music demands earnestness of soul. It demands the 
devotion of a real prayer. IL would ask nothing better than 
to be an apostle of music as a soul fortifier. Speaking of 
the devotion which should accompany true music, if you 
as some of 


can be 


want proof of my words, watch the audience 
the better string quartets are playing and you will see signs 
of it in every face.” 


Notes. 

\lma Peterson, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
gave an enjoyable recital in Convention Hall October 12 
under the direction of F. E. Pierce, W. R. C. Miss Peter- 
son sang a varied program and was at her best in a group 
of Norwegian folk songs, which she sang in quaint Lind 
costume 

The Hochstein Settlement School opened for the season 
early in October with a large enrollment. Members of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Music provide instruc 
tion at the school without compensation, as the school is a 
charitable institution founded in memory of David Hoch- 
stein, the Rochester violinist who gave his life in the war. 

Henrietta Miller gave an organ recital in the Church of 
Peace on September 25 that was heard by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. .W 


Herma Menth at Hollins College 


Herma Menth was the artist who attracted a large and 
enthusiastic audience when she gave a piano recital at Hol- 
lins College, Va., October 8. The program itself consisted 
of Handel's theme and variations, the “Allegresse des Vain- 
queurs,” Couperin; “Tambourin,” Rameau-Godowsky ; Ger- 
man dance, Beethoven; chaconne, Bach-Busoni; “Etude 
Heroique,” Leschetizky; “Clair de Lune,” Debussy ; scherzo 
in B flat minor, Chopin; valse in A flat, Brahms; “Poli- 
chinelle,” Rachmaninoff ; “Children’s Frolic,” Moussorgsky ; 
“Seguidilla,” Albeniz, and the wedding march and dance of 
the elves by Mendelssohn-Liszt. There were recalls with- 
out number and Miss Menth generously added several ex- 
tra numbers, 

The following day there was a service at the chapel, dur- 
ing which the girls sang Charles Gilbert Spross’ arrange- 
ment of Beethoven's “Moonlight” sonata, assisted by the 
organ and piano. Erich Rath, musical director at the 
school, played the organ and directed the chorus, and Miss 
Menth added to the enjoyment of the occasion with her 
playing of the first movement at the piano. Her hostesses 
were charmed with Miss Menth and begged her to come 
and see them whenever she might be in that vicinity, She 
is also re-engaged for next season. 


Oratorio Society Engages Artists for “Messiah” 

The Oratorio Society announces the engagement of the 
following soloists for its ninety-fifth “Messiah” perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall, December 28: Olive Marshall, so- 
prano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Mario Chamlee, tenor, 
and Frederick Patton, bass. 

Miss Marshall, a new comer in oratorio singing, is a 
former member of the Boston Opera Company. 























Mime. SCHOEN--RENE 


Announces that she will accept only a limited number 
of talented singers for her 


NEW YORK MASTER CLASSES 
OCTOBER 15-—MAY, 1922 


Apply in Writing to Secretary, 
Suite 62, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 B’way, N. Y. 
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Daisy Jean Thrills Fayal Natives 

Daisy Jean, the Belgian cellist, who played in America 
under the auspices of the Belgian Legation during the war, 
and again last season under the management of the Radoux 
Musical Bureau, has just returned to America for another 
tour. Miss Jean has had many interesting experiences, not 
the least of which was her airplane flight with the famous 
French pilot Bossoutrot, who made the memorable flight 
from Paris to Acra across the Sahara desert. Another 
one of her experiences is here told in her own picturesque 
words : 

“Like many other artists my career has been full of 
varied experiences. | think the most memorable and the 
most touching one came to me about two years ago, when 
I was returning to the United States from Belgium on a 
boat of the Belgian Lloyd. The captain was an old friend 
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DAISY JEAN AND BOSSOUTROT 


congratulate each other on their safe return to mother earth, 


and had invited me along with him, together with his wife 
and my pianist. So we were the only passengers on board. 

“The voyage was perfect until we reached the Gulf 
Stream, where a cyclone overtook us, lasting for sixty- 
eight hours. The boat being empty, the rudder was useless. 
We were at the mercy of mountainous waves like some poor 
fishing vessel. The danger at last past, the captain discov- 
ered an insufficiency of coal and without the means to 
reach the States we were obliged to go to the Azores. 
When from afar we saw the island of Fayal it seemed like 
the promised land, yet I never expected to find there a 
people so artistic in temperament. 

“Our captain having told of his nest of artists, the Por- 
tuguese came to rob him, and I was implored by a delega- 
tion to give a concert. Of Fayal it would be difficult to 
give my impressions. The town of Horta might be com- 
pared to Herculaneum. One might rename the Isle of Fayal 
the Blue Island. The wild flower, or native flower there, 
is the Blue Hortensia, which grows everywhere and cov- 
ers the mountains. The inhabitants? They were neither 
rich nor poor. Their last concert in that corner of the 
world had been given five years before by some members 
of the Chicago Opera who arrived at Fayal because of a 
fire aboard their. boat. Can you imagine giving concerts 
on three successive evenings for these people thirsty for 
music? How enthusiastic they were! 

“The day after the final concert I said ‘goodbye’ to the 
fairy isle and the people actually stopped us to kiss ‘the 
holy hands,’ they said, which had brought to them the 
‘Voice of Heaven.’ They made me promise to return and 
some day I am going to, after my season in the United 
States is finished and the European tour carries me off 
once more to Fayal, Madeira, Portugal, Spain and France, 
back to Belgium.” 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
Re-engaged Season 1921-22 





Management: Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 
17 EAST 42d STREET - NEW YORK 
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Boston Recital 


A Triumph for 


LASHANSKA 


BOSTON POST, OCTOBER 31, 1921 


Mme. Hulda Lashanska gave her first 
song recital in Boston yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The excelent 
impression she made last season as solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony Orches:ra 
was strengthened on this occasion. Mme. 
Lashanska has gained evidently, in her 
ability to bring home the meaning of a 
song to her hearer. She had already 
shown a fine vocal art, a voice fresh, 
warm and of womanly beauty, a musi- 
cian’s intelligence and scruple in matters 
of phrasing. It may seem strange to 
those who do not watch the effect singers 
make in concert to say that a singer may 
possess all these qualities and yet fail to 
make them on the other side of the foot- 
lights. But experience is rapidly deve!- 
oping this young singer. She has gained 
materially in authority and in mastery 
of practical questions of interpretation. 

Mme, Lashanska sang music by Gluck, 
Secchi, Handel, Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt, Gretchaninoff, Josten, Tschaikow- 
sky, Grieg, MacDowell, Dvorak, Huerter, 
Fisher, and LaForge. She made Gretch- 
aninoff’s song of the darkling Steppe elo- 
quent, not only in the really fine opening 
pages, but in the later pages where the 
song may easily become commonplace. 
From the moment in which the hitherto 
despondent lover exults, with a leap to 
“G,” if memory serves, which may de- 
light a thoughtless tenor or soprano, the 
artistic effect of the song may, be entirely 
spoiled. In this place Mme. Lashanska 
ennobled a passage dangerously near the 
commonplace. Perhaps the finest mo- 
ment of this group was the poetic inter- 
pretation of Grieg’s “Le Reve.” 

Of a final group of songs, obviously 
devised for popular consumption, Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” stood 
out in its simple, true pathos, by the side 
of such gems of infantile delight as Huer- 
ter’s “Pirate Dreams,” perforce repeated, 
and Mr, LaForge’s “Song of the Open.” 
The audience was very enthusiastic 
throughout the concert. The singer her- 
self played the accompaniment when she 
sang “Annie Laurie.” 
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Mme. Lashanska has a remarkably mellow voice 
and a no less remarkable ability in the use of its 
warm and colorful tones. She sings without seem- 
ing effort, yet there is an underlying power that is 
always felt but never stressed. Her exquisite 
shadings are like lazy drops of water dripping 
softly from one pebble to another. Mme. Lashan- 
ska sings with so much clearness and purity of 
tone that she seems to ramble lingeringly over her 
various pieces with a seeming hesitancy, which but 
adds lustre to her slightest modulation. Yesterday 
all her music was deftly, intuitively differentiated. 
She glided with contrasting ease from the grave 
dignity of Handel's ‘“‘Sommi Dei” to the more 
playful vagaries of Schubert. With practiced and 
dramatic characterization she drew a supple, fluent 
picture from Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe.” 

Yesterday she was very generous with encores, 
finishing a lengthy program with the ever popular 
“Annie Laurie,” fitting tribute to her power in that 
she raised this melodious trifle to the level of the 
concert hall. 


HENRY T. PARKER—BOSTON TRAN- 
SCRIPT, OCTOBER 31 


Once upon a time there were song recitals in the 
land, giving the pleasure of the voice, the piece, 
the singer and the composer. The late war nearly 
wrecked them; now opportunely, they rise again. 
Once upon a time there were such song recitals, 
vemi-oceasionally and more, on Sunday afternoons 
in Symphony Hall, with a_ sufficient audience to 
bear them gladly. One such befell yesterday after- 
noon with a singer who condescended from no 
opera house, with musie in accord with her high 
estate, with pleasure on every side in like and deep 








degree. The singer was Mme. Lashanska, hitherto 
heard in Boston only as “assisting artist” at the 
Symphony Concerts. She comes upon the stage 
as a well-bred woman of the world, so dressed, so 
mannered, patronizing neither audience nor music 
She expresses no “personality” save through her 
singing. She counts hearers as at one with her in 
regard for the arts of song and composer and 
singer, exemplifying them. A’ gentleman—with 
the word unabased and unhackneyed—-comes into 
the concert hall in Mr, Kreisler; and a lady—in 
like usage of a yet more humiliated word-—enters 
it with Mme. Lashanska. There is gain; there is 
pleasure. 

A singer also comes to warm the senses, to 
quicken the minds, to stir the emotions of those 
that hear. Mme. Lashanska’s voice is a dark so 
prano, warm-bodied, full-fibred, moving almost in 
coils as rich as it is resonant, capable of glowing 
depths, rather than shimmering surfaces. In fan 
tastical moments, some of us may have dreamed 
of velvet stretched thick and piled beside our beds 
that bare feet might sink into it with voluptuous, 
lingering thrill. So fall the tones of Mme. La 
shanska’s voice upon the ear and other answering 
senses, As rich is her voice in propulsive power 
She sings the great mounting melodies of Handel, 
the aspiring, exfoliating periods of Gluck, the 
phrases of Schubert, drenched in beauty, the light 
ecstasy-longo-intervallo of MacDowell, and the 
listener tingles with the ascent of musie and 
singer, feels to the marrow the outspread and con 
centrating climax. 

A mistress of reticent and static emotion in tones 
is Mme. Lashanska; a mistress likewise of the un 
folding march, the gathering splendor of song 
And around them for halo are the sensuous rich 
ness, the propulsive thrill, the dark glow of her 
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Hulda Lashanska's first Bosten recital 
yesterday afternoon at Symphony Hall 
proved that an audience always rises to 
real singing from a beautiful voice. Mme 
Lashanska uses none of the tricks by 
which such singing actresses as Mary 
Garden and Geraldine Farrar win ap 
plause. Neither her dress nor her be 
havior before an audience is caleulated to 
impress her “personality” on all behold 
ers. 


She does nothing that appears to the 
casual spectator to be a “‘stunt.’ She 
only sings as few living singers can, using 
a remarkably lovely voice with exquisite 
artistry. Her demeanor is merely that of 
a lady singing music she loves and under 
stands to a group of friends 


After listening to the leading sopranos 
of the day with an interest stimulated by 
everything except their singing, it is a 
relief to hear somebody who is pre-emi 
nently a great singer, as Mme. Lashan 
ska unquestionably is. Yesterday's audi 


ence seemingly found it so. The\yapplause 
was sincere as well as loud. Eayh time 
there was a little pause before akybody 
clapped 


She has an imagination as well as a 
voice. Her tones are so lovely that one 
could listen quite happily if she did noth 
ing more than sing scales. But she gave 
the best interpretation of Schubert's “Du 
bist die Ruh” Boston has heer. in a long 
time, put dramatic force into Gretehan 
inoff’s “Over the Steppe” and playeg her 
own accompaniment for “Annie Laurie” 
at the end without feeling obliged to in 
terpolate any high notes or to smirk at 
the audience. Those who heard her yes 
terday will look forward to hearing her 
again before long, and tell their friends 
about her. 


tones Last winter, in the awe that the Sym 
phony Concerts lays upon young singers, she seemed 
now and then crystal-cold. Yesterday came the 


sun upon the prism, 
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Hulda Lashanska in Fine Voice at 
Sunday Concert 


Hulda Lashanska, after many seasons of joint 
recitals, has at last come to Boston as a concert 
star, and how very welcome she is. Mme, Lashan 
ska has one voice in a thousand, a voice that is 
instantly recognized for its full worth, and its un 
broken line of resonance rings in your ears from 
the very back of the hall 

On her program were five German songs, which 
she sang with a delightful South German accent 
“Die Lorelei” was given with intense feelings and 
emotions, as was the dramatic “Sommi Dei” of 
Handel’s. 

“Adoration” and “Il Lamenta Della Luna,” by 
her accompanist, Werner Josten, were warmly 
received, and bid fair to prove good concert pieces 
Her singing of “Pirate Dreams’ was so heartily 
received that she had to sing it again to satisfy 
the music lovers, who realized they wera really 
hearing something unusual 

In such songs as this Lashanska's voice shows 
its wonderful mellowness, and you wonder if this 
is the best part of her vocal range until she skips 
down to “A” with the ease of a contralto. As she 
is one of the younger singers of the day we antici 
pate great things from this very charming, tal 
ented and modest artist. 

Flowers were showered upon her at the close of 
the performance, and for an encore she rendered 
“Annie Laurie,” playing the accompaniment het 


self. 
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DETROIT CELEBRATES 
FIRST MUSIC WEEK 


Entire City Joins in the Huge Celebration—Symphony 
Orchestra Begins Its Season—Farrar and Her Assisting 
Soloists Delight—Jeanne Gordon Given a Royal 
Welcome on Her Return After Four Years’ 
Absence—Symphony Choir Organized— 

Seattle Opera Company Gives 
“Rigoletto” 


Detroit, Mich., October 25, 1921.—Detroit’s first music 
week, held from October 16 to 22, under the leadership of 
Robert J. Lawrence, was an unqualified success, The slogan 
was “Music for everybody and everybody for music.” De- 
partment stores and factories held community sings with 
numbers by assisting talent, clubs had special music and 
community singing, conservatories and public schools had 
concerts, private teachers gave recitals of their pupils, and, 
in addition, two of the big concert courses gave their 
opening concerts, The newspapers gave large reading and 
editorial space to the subject of music, to that the attention 
of the general public was called to it as perhaps it had 
not been before. 

Among the concerts of more pretentious character were 
programs given at Grinnell’s music store by Thelma Newell 
(violinist), Marion Sample (soprano) and Mrs, Edwin 5S 
Sherrill (pianist); at the J Hudson music store by the 
Hudson quartet, assisted by Thaddeus Wronski (baritone) 
and Guy B. Filkins (pianist); at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
arranged by Francis A. Mackay (organist), with the big 
Cathedral choir, assisted by Lois Johnston (soprano) and 
Marcus Kellerman (baritone); at the Temple Beth-EI, 
arranged by Newton J. Corey, a program of operatic selec- 
tions, sung by Adolph Becigneul, Clare Keith, Charles 
Clohecy and Jeannette van der Velpen Reaume. Mr, Corey 
contributed a group of organ solos and Alicia Fuller a 
group of piano solos 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art, besides furnishing 
musicians for various concerts, had several excellent pro- 
grams at the school, Over and above all, however, were 
the opening of the Detroit Concert Bureau’s concerts and 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra series, so that altogether 
it was a busy week musically, and if there was any one 
who did not hear music it was not the fault of the excellent 
committee which had charge of the activities of the week. 

Detroit OrcuestrA Opens Its SEAson. 

The first pair of subscription concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra were given Thursday and Friday 
evenings, October 20 and 21, at Orchestra Hall, A capacity 
house greeted the orchestra on Thursday evening, and when 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch appeared he received hearty and con- 
tinued applause, until finally the entire audience stood while 
he repeatedly acknowledged his reception. The program 
opened with the overture to “Der Freischiitz,” the other 
numbers by the orchestra being the Beethoven eighth and 
‘he “Carnival in Paris,” by Svendsen. In spite of several 
changes in the personnel of the orchestra, there was no 
strangeness apparent, but a well seasoned smoothness, to 
which no doubt the work under Victor Kolar for the drama 
season has contributed much, The gayety of the numbers 
by the orchestra, brought out fully by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
imparted quite a festal air to the occasion. 

The note of tragedy was provided by Nina Koshetz, who 
was the assisting artist and who sang an aria from “Pique 
Dame,” by Tschaikowsky, and two songs by Moussorgsky, 
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“Death the Commander” and Parasha’s“ Revery and Dance,” 
from “The Fair at Sorétchins.” These were given with 
dramatic fire and elicited much enthusiasm from an_audi- 
ence to whom this fine singer was no stranger, for it was 
because of her great success last season that she was 
chosen to be the artist for this first pair of concerts. Of 
course, the accompaniments by the orchestra under the 
skilful leadership of Mr. Gabrilowitsch were a delight. 
First Poputar Concert. 

The first popular concert of the season by the Detroit 
Orchestra was given at Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
October 23, Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting. The program 
was opened with a group of four excerpts from the operas 
of “tinsel and Gretel” and “Die Kénigskinder,” by Hump- 
erdinck, and closed with four Hungarian dances by Brahms, 
the third number being Weber’s “Momento Capriccioso.” 

Mme, de Horvath, announced as a pupil of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, was the assisting artist, and was the recipient of 
much praise from the critics, who were united in their 
opinions as to her artistic worth. 

PHILHARMONIC-CENTRAL Sertes BrittiANTLy OPENED. 

Thursday evening, October 13, the opening concert of the 
Philharmonic-Central course was given at Arcadia to a 
capacity house. Geraldine Farrar, Ada Sassoli, Edgar 
Schofield and Claude Gotthelf furnished the program. The 
distinguished prima donna was radiant in appearance and 
in excellent voice. She sang delightfully two groups of 
songs and the aria, “Batti, Batti,” from Mozart's “Don 
Giovanni.” Disappointment was expressed by some of her 
hearers that she did not sing an aria from some of the 
operas in which she most frequently gogeens. but dramatic 
interest was furnished by some of her songs, notably 
Tschaikowsky’s familiar “None but the Lonely Heart,” 
which was thrillingly done. Mr, Schofield was new to 
Detroit, but shared in the honors of the evening, as did 
Miss Sassoli, who is no stranger and is always welcome. 
Mr. Gotthelf’s accompaniments added materially to the 
general success of the evening. 

Jeanne Gorpon GiveN A Royal WELCOME, 


After an absence of four years, Jeanne Gordon came 
home to as great a welcome as Detroit could give her. She 
went away a favorite choir and concert singer and she came 
back a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
an effort was made to show her the pride felt in her 
success. Monday morning, October 17, she was presented 
with the key of the city by Mayor Couzens. The ceremony 
took place on the steps of the City Hall, The Hudson 
Quartet sang “Michigan, My Michigan,” after which the 
floral key was presented and accepted. The crowd then 
sang “America” and the “Star Spangled Banner,” led by 
Robert J. Lawrence. 

Tuesday evening about thirty-five hundred people gath- 
ered in Arcadia to hear her sing. It was no small ordeal 
for her to face, but she was splendidly equa] to it. Owing 
to the non-appearance of Martinelli, she, with the assistance 
oi Coenraad Bos at the piano, gave the entire program. She 
gave of herself royally and predigally. Seldom has a 
singer been more generous. In addition to several songs, 
she sang five arias with an intensity that made her listeners 
understand her success. Among her songs, one stamped 
itself upon the memory with an indelible impression, Walter 
Kramer's “The Faltering Dusk.” One regret only was 
felt. Her singing of English was so excellent that it 
seemed a pity that most of her program was sung in other 
languages. 

Coenraad V. Bos, as usual, contributed no small part to the 
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| FOR 
| Life, O Life! Life, O Life! 
Give me thy wine and roses, 
Before my brief day closes, 
Lo, I will pay the toll! 





INVOCATION TO LIFE 


CONCERT PROGRAMS 


Give me thy brimming bowl! Give me thy heart and soul! 
Give me today to capture 
Thy passion and thy rapture; 
I will have found my goal! 


| Copyright The John Church Company, Frederick H, Martens 


| A BIGJBROAD!STIRRING NUMBER anzd THE MASTER SONG of 
| CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Published for high, medium and low voices by 


| THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Cincinnati, 


Life, O Life! 

Grant me what I implore! 

That on thy flood-tide foaming I die, 

Not in the gloaming of pallid mem’ries homing, 
To dim oblivion’s shore. 


New York, London 
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tion of players gave us last night.” 
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FLONZALEYS 


BACK IN AMERICA | 


After Their Greatest Success in 
BRUSSELS 


From the Telegraph, October 22nd, 1921, London: 


“Not since they were here last year have we heard such music-making as this glorious combina- 
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success of the evening, not only by his impeccable accom- 
paniments, but also by his playing of two groups of piano 
numbers. 

SympHony CuHorrk ORGANIZED. 


A choir of 250 voices, to be known as the Symphony Choir 
and to assist the orchestra in the production of big choral 
works, has been organized and has begun rehearsals under 
Stephen Townsend, who has trained other symphony choirs 
for this same purpose, It is the intention to give Verdi's 
“Requiem” some time in January. 


Scort1 Opera CompANyY Give “RIGoLetrTo.” 


Sunday evening, October 23, in Orchestra Hall, the 
Detroit Concert Bureau presented the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany in “Rigoletto,” with a notable cast. An audience that 
filled every available seat greeted the only opera promised 
for this season. Stracciari, as Rigoletto, gave a magnificent 
ortrayal of the character, in addition to rising to great 
heights vocally, Queena Mario as Gilda, Joseph Hislop as 
the Duke and Henrietta Wakefield as Maddalena, all scored 
heavily. The strong supporting company consisted of Italo 
Picchi, Mario Correnti, Paolo Anameri, Louis d’Angelo, 
Mary Mellish and Myrtle Schaff. Gennaro Papi excelled as 
conductor and was rather unwillingly brought upon the 
stage to share in the applause. +, 


Washington Heights Club Issues Year Book 


The year book of the Washington Heights Musical Club 
for the season 1920-1921 has just been issued. The club 
has removed from its Washington Heights address and 
now has its headquarters at 27 West 57th street. An in- 
teresting number of events is announced for the coming 
season, among them the American début of Ethel Grow, 
contralto, which has already taken place and of which com- 
ment has appeared in the columns of the Musicat Courier; 
a recital by Robert Lowrey, pianist, at the Plaza on De- 
cember 6; a second recital by Miss Grow, January 31, and 
a number of concerts and recitals by members of the club. 
The active membership of the club and those who appear 
at the club concerts show an extended list of musical art- 
ists, pianists, vocalists, violinists, cellists, etc., and the pro- 
grams, which are given in full in this year book are full of 
interest and include many compositions by Americans and 
a number by members of the club. 

The work of this association is quite unique and should 
prove a valuable addition to the growth of musical effort 
in New York. The plan of the organizers is to have as 
many active members as possible and to give active mem- 
bers frequent opportunities of public appearance both as 
interpreters and composers, if they happen to be interested 
in composition. The ideals set by the founders of the club 
are high, and nothing of an inartistic nature will be tol- 
erated. It is not at all surprising to note the fact that in 
the very short time of its existence this club has grown 
to be a compact organization with every indication of per- 
manency. Its president and founder, Jane R. Cathcart, is 
to be congratulated upon the success of her worthy under- 
taking. 


Pavlowa in “Poems of the Dance” 


_ Alfred Knopf, the publisher, shows a sense of what is 
timely by putting out a new book, “Poems of the Dance,” 
coincident with Pavlowa’s appearances here. It is said to be 
the first anthology of poems on the choreographic art issued 
in any language, the authors ranging from Jeremiah to 
James Oppenheim, from Shakespeare to Carl Sandburg, 
from William Blake to Murdock Pemberton. The latter’s 
tribute to the incomparable Pavlowa is one of the best 
things in the book. He tells in free verse his own story; 
how he was a cub reporter just out of the west and shirked 
an assignment to see her—actually buying a ticket. And 
here is what he saw, so it seems to have been worth the 
price: 

I'd seen the wind 

Go rippling over seas of wheat; 

I'd stood at night within a wood 

And felt the pulse of growing things 

Upon the April air; 

I'd seen the hawks arise and soar; 

And dragon-flies at sunrise over misty pools— 

But all these things had never known a name 

Until I saw Pavlowa dance. 

Those who have seen Pavlowa—and who has not ?—will 

certainly agree with Mr. Pemberton and envy him his 
felicitous way of expressing the emotions she arouses. 


San Carlo Boston Opening 
(By Telegram) 

Boston, Mass., November 7, 1921.—A brilliant perform- 
ance of “Carmen,” witnessed by a capacity audience, opened 
the two weeks’ engagement of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company at the Boston Opera House this evening. Society 
turned out in force, every box in the “horse shoe” being 
filled. Ester Ferrabini furnished abundant evidence to sup- 
port the verdict of New York that she is one of the greatest 
Carmens of the generation. Boscacci as Don Jose, Joseph 
Royer as Escamillo, and Madeline Keltie as Micaela all 
sang and acted admirably. There were numerous curtain 
calls. Peroni conducted skillfully. The opera was effec- 
tively staged and costumed. Fortune Gallo is to be con- 
gratulated upon the complete success of the performance. 

Jack Cores. 


Future Dates for Dicie Howell 


Among the forthcoming engagements booked for Dicie 
Howell, soprano, are the following: November 11, joint 
recital with Reinald Werrenrath and Roderick White at 
Port Chester, N. Y.; November 17, annual New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall; November 25, Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, with Artone Quartet; November 30, 
soloist with Guido Chorus, Buffalo, N. Y.; February 14, 
Symphony Hall, Detroit, Mich, with Artone Quartet; 
April 6, Columbia University, New York, with Artone 
Quartet. 


Stephens for Chicago Musical College 


Percy Rector Stephens will teach at the Chicago Musical 
College for five wecks beginning June 28, 1922. The class 


is planned for teachers exclusively or for advanced pupils 
preparing to become teachers, 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Announces the engagement for its regular faculty of 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Noted Vocal Teacher, Coach (Opera and Concert) 
Conductor and Accompanist 


This distinguished musician also 
has been elected Vice-President 
of the Chicago Musical College. 


Mr. Hageman, who will begin 
his teaching November 21, 1922, 
in Chicago only, will give private 
instruction and classes in Coach- 
ing, Repertoire - Interpretation, 
Opera and the Art of Accom- 


panying. 





Photo by Ira L. Hill 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


A Free Scholarship with Mr. Hageman will be competed for 
Thursday, December 29th, good for the balance of this 
season. Fifty applications only will be received. All infor- 
mation concerning this competition or Mr. Hageman’s teach- 
ing will be furnished on application. 








College Building: 624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


(Next to Blackstone Hotel) 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD FELIX BOROWSKI RICHARD HAGEMAN CARL D. KINSEY 


President Emeritus President Vice-President Manager 
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THE UNIFORMITY OF SONG AND SPEECH 


By William A. C. 


Zerfh 





Phat song and speech are produced by the identical organs 
is a fact which has long passed beyond the stage of discus 
however, there hes a gap between 
these two functions of the same organs which in the vast 
majority of cases remains unbridged. We still frequently 
neounter those who have excellent speaking voices but poor 
singing voices, and vice versa, the actually 
beautiful singing voices fail utterly to retain this beauty of 
when speaking If, as we have remarked above, 
and speech are produced by the same organs, 
s the reason for the frequent discrepancy between 


ion In spite of this, 


possessors of 


quality 
both song 
wherein ii 
song and Speer h 

In order to gain a clearer insight into the matter, 
well to examine the general differences between sing 
speaking. In speaking, the range of pitch is very 
small as compared with that of singing, the tones are of 
short duration, and the volume of tone produced relatively 
small. In singing the range of pitch is very wide, the tones 
are sustained and the volume of tone, while varying greatly, 
is much larger than that required in speech. Singing may 
be rightly termed amplified or enlarged speech 


it may 


he as 
ing and 


Pure Origin or Speecnu 
If we trace speech back to its origin, we find that out 
use of the vocal organ for the production of sounds dates 


Our first efforts towards speech are 
made by others, and it 


back to early 
the result of the imitation of sounds 
is only in later years that what might be termed the indi 
viduality of our speaking voice develops. By the time adult 
life has been reached, any existing habits of speech are 
deeply imbedded, and it requires persistent and careful ef 
fort before any change can be adopted. Unfortunately, how 


intancy 


ever, many system for cultivating the voice are confined 
to attempts to improve the voice by the arbitrary adoption 
of a tonal quality satisfactory to the teacher without first 
uprooting and eliminating the existing bad habits. This 
results in the piling of one habit upon another, and natu 
rally the older and more deeply imbedded habits are the 
ones which ultimately prevail 

If the elimination of faulty habits of speech is a difficult 


which can only be accomplished after per- 
how much greater must the difh 
culties be when the development of the voice for song is 
undertaken. As has already been stated, song is amplified 
or enlarged speech, and it naturally follows that with this 
“enlargement” any incorrect habits of speech will ape: ir 
in the singing voice in a greater degree. When the fact is 
taken into consideration that vocal study usually consists 
of a few half hour lessons weekly, and a few hours of prac 
tice, it will be readily understood that lasting and satisfac- 
tory result’ can only be expected from a system of instruc 
tion which is applicable to both song and speech 


task, and one 
sistent and careful effort, 


VocaL Tong, VoweLts ANd CONSONANTS. 

Two distinct factors are required for the production of 
tone and the formation of vowels and consonants. First, 
we have the vocal organ which is the only true tone pro- 
ducer and is solely responsible for all changes of pitch. 
This organ (the larynx) contains the vocal cords which are 





WILLIAM A. ©. ZERFFI, 

set into motion by the passage of the breath between them, 
and the vibration so induced originates the vocal tone. This 
tone is reinforced by the vibration of the air in the cavities 
of the pharynx, nose and mouth, and it is the modifications 
of the size and shape of these cavities which makes the 
formation of the various vowel sounds possible. These 
modifications are brought about by the action of the mouth, 
tongue and soft palate. A fixed position of tongue, mouth 
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and soft palate would render it impossible to produce any- 
thing but one quality of tone, but would not necessarily 
affect the ability to change the pitch. 

Consonants, which may be described as “noise” when con- 
trasted with the tone of the vowel sounds, are also formed 
by the action of the tongue, soft palate and mouth. These 
consonants interrupt the flow of the tone, making a more or 
less decided break in its continuity. Clarity of diction for 
both song and speech depends upon making these “inter- 
ruptions” definite, and yet short enough so as not to affect 
the quality of the vowel sounds. 

Conscious AND Susconscious ELEMENTS. 

It has been established beyond shadow of doubt that the 
vocal organ is entirely subconscious in its action. That is 
to say, the many adjustments which take place in response 
to our desire to sing tones of different pitch are made with- 
out our conscious knowledge. This will be more easily 
understood if a comparison is made between the action of 
the vocal organ and that of the iris of the eye. The iris 
expands and contracts in response to the varying intensity 
of the light to which it is exposed. This action is entirely 
automatic and by no conscious effort are we able to bring 
about the slightest change in its adjustment. In a similar 
manner the vocal organ responds to the thought of the pitch 
we wish to sing, and when allowed complete freedom of 
action the response is always correct. Inaccuracy of pitch 
is an infallible proof of faulty voice production. 

The conscious elements which enter into the formation 
of vowel sounds and consonants are those of the tongue, 
mouth, and in a lesser degree of consciousness, the soft 
palate. The action of this latter, while it can be made 
conscious to a certain extent, is largely dependent upon the 
action of the back of the tongue. Of these elements, the 
tongue is most intimately connected with the vocal organ 
(or larynx). Since the larynx is the sole tone producing 
organ, and the tongue actively concerned in the formation 
of consonants as well as in the modification of the resonance 
cavities, we have here the two most important elements of 
song and speech connected in a most intimate manner. Know- 
ing that the action of the larynx is entirely subconscious 
it can be without further discussion eliminated, and as a 
result we can but conclude that ability to control and relax 
the tongue at will is perhaps one of the most important 
factors in the whole question of voice production. 

For example : if we desire to form the consonant “L,” 
this requires a lifting of the front of the tongue and plac- 
ing it against the roof of the mouth. If we now follow the 
“L” with the vowel “Ah” this requires an immediate relax 
ation of the tongue. If the relaxation does not take place 
immediately, the passage of the tone will be obstructed, and 
the general stiffness of the tongue communicated to the 
larynx with detrimental effect. Adequate control of the 
tongue therefore consists not only in the ability to use any 
part of it without stiffening the whole organ, but also in 
ability. to relax it instantaneously. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Psychology teaches us that many functions of the human 

mechanism which are automatic or subconscious in their 
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action become disturbed the instant our consciousness is 
directed toward them. For example, our speech, which is 
normally automatic, becomes easily disturbed if we attempt 
to speak under unusual conditions, such as speaking in pub- 
lic. Frequently in general conservation the sudden cessa- 
tion of speech of all but one individual will often cause 
great embarrassment and even prevent further speech. If 
this be true of speech, how much greater must the ten- 
dency to self-consciousness be when singing? 

That this tendency is generally recognized will be readily 
seen by a glance at some of the methods employed in the 
endeavor to prevent the pupil’s consciousness from being 
directed to his vocal organ when singing. These methods, 
often ludicrous in the extreme, consist of such schemes as 

“bending forward while singing a high tone,” “throwing 
the tone to some distant object,” “running up and down the 
room,” “singing to a certain picture,” etc., etc. Needless to 
say these are nothing but clumsy and ine ficient ways of en- 
deavoring to prevent the pupil’s consciousness from being 
directed towards the throat, hoping thereby to produce the 
desired freedom of action for the vocal organ. A slight 
acquaintance with a few of the most elementary psycho- 
logical facts proves the utter absurdity of such procedures, 
for the mind is capable of performing several functions at 
the same time, and it is quite possible to stiffen both tongue 
and larynx while performing these or any other similar 
antics. A reliable vocal technic cannot be developed by the 
employment of such “hoping for the best” methods, which, 
while they may afford temporary relief, by neglecting to 
attack the root of the trouble, do not offer a satisfactory 
solution. 


Two Metnops or Propucinc Hicu Tones. 


A fundamental law of physics requires that the higher 
the pitch produced, the more rapid the motion of whatever 
vibrator is used in originating the tone. This increase of 
speed of the vibrator can be brought about in various ways: 
First, by shortening the length; second, by lightening the 
weight; third, by increasing the tension, or lastly, by in- 
creasing the motive power employed. As has already been 
stated, the vocal organ automatically adjusts itself so as 
to bring about the desired changes of pitch. Just what the 
nature of these adjustments is need for the present not 
enter into the discussion, for, as has been emphasized, they 
take place subconsciously (or automatically). The vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords is induced by the passage of the 
breath between them, but the breath is not normally respon- 
sible for any change in the pitch of the tones produced. 
The truth of this can be easily demonstrated by the fact 
that it is possible to sing tones of varying pitch without 
increasing the amount of breath pressure. 

There is, however, another method by which changes of 
pitch can be brought about, this consisting of tightening the 
grip of the external muscles upon the throat, and forcing 
the breath between the vocal cords. The force of the 
escaping breath causes the cords to vibrate rapidly enough 
to produce the desired pitch. Instead of the vocal cords 
being permitted their normal freedom of action, they are 
literally crushed together and the breath then driven be- 
tween them. This maltreatment is directly responsible for 
many vocal ailments, in particular for the much dreaded 
nodule, for it subjects the vocal cords to an abnormal and 
destructive amount of tension, 

VocaL TECHNIC, 

The development of a vocal technic applicable to both 
speech and song involves primarily the elimination of all 
tendencies to restrict or interfere with the action of the 
vocal organ. It further involves a separation of the con- 
scious from the subconscious elements of the vocal mech- 
anism, which’ has been fully explained in a preceding para- 
graph. Until this has been accomplished, the attempt to 
acquire a reliable and adequate vocal technic can but be 
unsuccessful. 


Six Concerts in Six Days for Gruen 


who is now on tour, recently had six 
concerts within six days. They were as follows: Octo- 
ber 24, Regent Theater, Allegan, Mich.; October 25, High 
School Auditorium, Muskegon, Mich.; October 26, Hills- 
dale. College, Hillsdale, Mich.; October 27, Majestic The- 
ater, Findlay, O.; October 28, High School Auditorium, 
Sandusky, O.; October 29, Hippodrome, Cleveland, under 
the auspices of the N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association, the 
audience numbering 3,000. 


Rudolph Gruen, 


Frijsh to Present Interesting Program 

Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, who will give her 
first New York recital of the season at Town Hall on 
the evening of November 22, will open her program with 
a classic group (Gluck-Bach, and Handel). Her second 
group will be devoted to Frenchmen, her third will be 
American, and she will end her program with a Scandi- 
navian group, sung in the original. Frank Bibb will be 
the accompanist. 


Althouse’s Diction Caettiielt in Columbus 


Recently Paul Althouse, on his annual fall concert tour, 
appeared in Columbus, Ohio, and, according to the Colum- 
bus Citizen, “an outstanding fe ature of his performance was 
his clear and distinct enunciation.” The novelty of the pro- 
gram was a scene in costume from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
in which Florence Easton sang the soprano role with equal 
success and acclaim. “He voiced his music authentically 
and with power,” said the Columbus Dispatch. 


Piotr Wizla Completes Tour 

Piotr Wizla, the Polish baritone, recently completed a 
successful concert tour of a number of cities in Pennsyl- 
vania and received many em nt press tributes. After 
an appearance in Wildwood, N. J., the Wildwood Journal 
said that Mr. Wizla has a most beautiful voice and sings 
authoritatively because he knows his music and knows how 
to sing. 


Mme. Homer and Daughter at Carnegie Hall 

Mme. Homer and her daughter, Louise Homer, will 
give a joint recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, November 19. Their program will include several 
duets for soprano and contralto. 
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estival Record 
FRED PATTON 


“The King of Baritones.” 


—New York Mail 


FESTIVAL NO. 1 

Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 

Dr. H. A. Fricker, Conductor 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
February 22, 1919 

“Songs of the Fleet” 


FESTIVAL NO. 2 

Halifax, N.S 

Harry Dean, Conductor 

Halifax Philharmonic Orchestra 
April 28, 1919 

“Blijah” 


FESTIVAL NO. 3 

Newark, N. J. 

©. Mortimer Wiske, Conductor 
May 17, 1919 

“Robin Hood” 


FESTIVAL NO. 4 
Keene, N. H. 

Nelson P. Coffin, Conductor 
May 23, 1919 

“The Beatitudes” 


FESTIVAL NO. 5 

Halifax, N.S. 

Harry Dean, Conductot 

Halifax Philharmonic Orchestra 

January 26, 1920 

“Elijah” 

January 27 

‘Golden Legend” 

January 28 

Recital 
January 29 
“Elijah” 

FESTIVAL NO. 6 

New York 

Walter Damrosch, Conductor 

New York Symphony Orchestra 

April 9, 1920 

“Pilgrim's Progress” 

April 10 

“Damnation of Faust” 


FESTIVAL NO. 7 
Springfield, Mass. 

John J. Bishop, Conductor 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
May 6, 1920 

Verdi 
May 7, 


“Caractacus” 


“Requiem” 
1920 


FESTIVAL NO. 8 

Lowell, Mass. 

Eusebius G. Hood, Conductor 
Boston Festival Orchestra 
May 11, 1920 

“Samson and Delilah” 


HAENSEL & JONES 


FESTIVAL NO. 9 
Evanston, Il. 

Dr. Peter C. Lutkin, Conductor 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
May 24, 1920 

“Ode to Music” 


FESTIVAL NO. 10 


Denver, Colo. 


John C, Wilcox, Conductor 
June 4, 1920 

“Aida” 

June 5, 

Recital 

FESTIVAL NO. Il 


Asheville, N.C, 

Dean Wade R. Brown, Conductor 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
August 16, 1920 

Aria, and “Fair Ellen” 

August 20 

“Messiah” 


FESTIVAL NO. 12 

Worcester, Mass. 

Nelson P. Coflin, Conductor 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
October 7, 1920 

“The Beatitudes” 


FESTIVAL NO. 13 

New York 

Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
April 1, 1921 

“Dream of Gerontius” 

April 2 


Verdi “Requiem” 


FESTIVAL NO. 14 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Cecil Wright, Conduetor 
April 4, 1921 

“Hora Novissima” 
April 5 


Verdi “Requiem” 


FESTIVAL NO. 15 
Halifax, N. 8. 

Harry Dean, Conductor 
April 11, 1921 
“Messiah” 

April 12 

Recital 

April 18 

“Messiah” 


Exclusive Management : 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


NO. 16 
New Glasgow, N.S 
Wm. 
April 14, 1921 
“Elijah” 
April 15 
Recital 


FESTIVAL 


Drummond Fife, 


FESTIVAL NO. 17 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Nelson P. Coffin, Cond: 
April 22, 1921 


“Damnation of Faust” 


FESTIVAL NO. 18 
Hartford, Conn 
Edward F., 


iets 





Conductor 


Laubin, Conductor 


Hartford Symphony Orchestra 


May 4, 1921 
“Tale of Old Japan” 


FESTIVAL NO, 19 
Lowell, Mass, 
Eusebius G. Hood, Conductor 


Boston Festival Orchest: 


May 10, 1921 
Recital and “I 


FESTIVAL NO. 20 
Greensboro, N.C 
Dean Wade R 


‘air Ellen” 


frown, Conduetor 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


May 138, 1921 
“Samson and Delilah” 
May 14 

Aria with Orchestra 


FESTIVAL NO. 21 
Worcester, Mass 


Nelson P 


Coftin, Conductor 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


5, 1921 
“Damnation of Faust” 
October 6 


October 


“Pilgrim’s Progress 


FESTIVAL NO, 22 
Spartanburg, S.C 

Dr. Edmon C 
Russian Symphony Orc 
May 3, 1 
“Legend of St. 


922 


Elizabet 


FESTIVALS NOS. 
26—27 
Negotiations pending 


To be announced later 
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Luisa Tetrazzini is soon to publish, so they say, 
the memoirs of her career. It was the astute Bis- 
marck who directed his memoirs should not be 
prented until long after his death. 

— @— 

A French luthier, not content with the present 
quartet of string instruments, has begun to manu- 
facture six new varieties of them; further, he has 
found a young composer who has already written a 
special composition for this dixtet. 


—~ 
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Bayreuth, they say, is to reopen in the summer 
of 1923, three million marks having been pledged by 
friends of the Wagner family to that end. The only 
question is whether, in the summer of 1923, three 
million marks will be able to open anything more 
expensive than, say, a bottle of modest Rhine wine. 

——<$- — 

The principal recital hall in Paris today is the 
Salle des Agriculteurs—Agricultural Hall—so called 
because it belongs to the French Agricultural So- 
ciety. A Paris musical paper protests the inappro- 
priateness of the name and begs the agricultural gen- 
tlemen to change it, proposing Salle César Franck. 

EE RON 


Taking a flyer on the races has long been a habit 
with many musicians, and taking a fly themselves 
is getting to be more and more the custom, Only 
a short time ago the Flonzaley Quartet flew from 
Paris to London; about the same time Rhéne-Baton, 
the French conductor, flew all the way from Paris 
to Prague to conduct there; and, at least according 
to press agents, flying is getting to be as much of a 
habit with certain prima donnas as powdering their 
noses, 
----— -@------- ; 

Kubelik was in a steamer collision in the English 
Channel the other day, and, so the story goes, when 
there seemed danger of the ship sinking, he quite 
forgot himself but remembered to tie a life pre- 
server around the case which held his favorite violin. 
A French contemporary, commenting on this, avers 
that Alfred Cortot, who also crossed in a rough sca 
a few days later, carefully attached a life belt to the 
waist of his grand piano before leaving Boulogne, 
so as to be prepared for all emergencies. 

— ——-@—- —. 

It really seems as if they do more for contem- 
porary composers in England than liere, The Phil- 
harmonic Quartet for instance, in announcing a 
series of’ ten concerts this winter at the Chelsea 
(London) Town Hall, states that “the aim of the 
series is to popularize the chamber works of the 
leading composers of today.” The programs in- 
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clude the names of such contemporary English com- 
posers as Goossens, Ethel Smyth, Holst, Cyril Scott, 
John Ireland, Joseph Speaight, Arthur Bliss, Freder- 
ick d’Erlanger, and Arnold Bax, while Josef Hol- 
brooke appears on no less than eight out of the ten 
programs. Holbrooke, by the way, is nothing if not 
original in his title of the quintet for piano and 
strings, the “Diabolique,” while his quartet is called 
“The Pickwick Club.” What authority is there, by 
the way, for giving Dvorak’s F major quartet the 
title of “The Nigger?” 
—-—-—@ - —— 

Musical criticism in the smaller cities is apt to be 
weird, but we ran across a notice in the Kansas City 
(Kansas) Times the other day which showed that its 
critic, J. A. S., whoever he may be, is a thorough 
musician and an excellent writer. There was par- 
ticular humor in his last paragraph: “Miss Crangle’s 
smile appeared a powerful antidote for the slight 
diffidence most any artist is likely to experience be- 
fore people who have known her since she wore pig- 
tails.” 


canal 
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It is a matter of pride to know that Impresario 
Scandiani of La Scala engaged the American tenor, 
Charles Hackett, for leading roles at the coming 
season of this foremost home of opera, a season 
doubly important, marking as it does the re-opening 
of the famous house, closed for the last three years 
for reconstruction and the assumption of the artis- 
tic directorship by Toscanini, Scandiani also did 
his best to secure another American tenor, Edward 
Johnson, but engagements already contracted for 
prevented Mr. Johnson from accepting the offer. 

—— -@—- — 

The news of the unexpected death of Augusta 
Ohrstrom-Renard came as a great shock to her wide 
circle of friends. So vigorous and energetic was 
she in her studio, few realized that she had reached 
the age of sixty-five. It is the good fortune of such 
teachers that their work lives beyond them in the art 
of their pupils. Mme. Renard had had many suc- 
cessful ones, most conspicuous among them being 
Anna Case. Fred O. Renard, well known in musical 
circles through his long connection with concert man- 
agement, has the warmest sympathy of all in his 
bereavement. 


a 
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A remarkable decision has just been handed down 
by the London courts. By this decision it is ruled 
that the theater, even Shakespeare, is not educational. 
The case arose out of a question by the city as to 
the legality of expenditures by the school authorities 
for theatrical performances, particularly special per- 
formances of the Shakespeare plays. ‘The court re- 
marked that the educational authorites should take 
children to the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower of London, but that the law did 
not contemplate attendance at theaters as a part of 
a child’s elementary education. 

~~ —--@-- — 

October 31 was the closing date for the national 
operatic competition in Italy. This was arranged 
in a different way from usual. Impresarios who 
are conducting seasons this winter were privileged 
to submit in manuscript new operas which they 
wished to produce. These manuscripts will be re- 
viewed by competent judges and the impresario 
who submitted the work adjudged the best will be 
given a subsidy of 50,000 lire for its production, 
while the composer will be awarded 10,000 lire to 
recompense him for the expense of preparing the 
musical material. This is just the way we do it here 
in America (!) 


i 
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A letter from Mrs. Goodrich Truman Smith, 
formerly Amparita Farrar, the singer, published in 
the Tribune on Monday of this week, referring to 
the ceremony on Armistice Day at Arlington, says: 
“Each person concerned in this great ceremony is 
distinguished for personal achievements in that 
great struggle except four singers—Rosa Ponselle, 
Jeanne Gordon, Morgan Kingston, William Gus- 
tafson.” She then suggests that it would have been 
well to have made up the quartet from those singers 
who volunteered to go to France and sing there for 
the boys of the A. E. F. The idea is an excellent 
one. The only point to be made is that the singers 
chosen had nothing to do with the matter. The War 
Department sent a request to the Metropolitan 
Opera to furnish a quartet and these singers were 
selected as the best available at that particular date 
and ordered to go to Arlington. As far as that 





goes, Mrs. Smith, who was one of those singers 
who went abroad, would not wish to quarrel with 
what any of those in the quartet did during the 
war. Miss Ponselle gave her voice unresérvedly 
and repeatedly to help a dozen different war causes, 
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paying her own expenses ; the same is true of Jeanne 
Gordon, who, incidentally, had three brothers in the 
British forces, one of whom was killed; Morgan 
Kingston freely contributed his services as a singer 
and had two sons in the British service, both of 
whom were wounded; while William Gustafson 
was a second lieutenant in the 17th Infantry, U.S. A. 
Not such bad records after all, Mrs. Smith! 
AL + Pa 

“Stokowsky in Penitentiary” is the startling head- 
line of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, but one dis- 
covers that he went there only to conduct the band 
and proved no less adept at waving the baton for 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” and “Wang-Wang 
Blues” than he does over, for instance, ““Death and 
Transfiguration.” He confessed that he liked it, 
too, so the Ledger says. ‘‘They’re all right,” he is 
quoted as saying, referring to the band members. 
Then, with a good humored grin: “All musicians 
are more or less criminals, you know. It just hap- 
pens we haven’t been found out yet.” 

———_©— — 

Very polite, almost euphemistic, is Friend Key in 
his Musical Digest. Says he: “One hears that 
Pierre Monteux may decide after this season to re- 
linquish his post as music head of the Boston Sym- 
phony.” Our idea of it, after listening to that splen- 
did organization, which crowded Carnegie Hall to 
the doors season after season, play there to a bare 
two-thirds house the other evening, is that the post 
is going to relinquish M. Monteux—not the other 
way around; but, accepting Brother Key’s view for 
the sake of kindness, let us say. that another idea of 
ours is that, when M. Monteux does “relinquish the 
post,” he will “invite” Felix Weingartner to take 
up the baton as it drops from his nerveless fingers. 

— -_@— — 


THE CRITIC 


Under the heading of “Playwright and Critic” the 
Times says, among other things, that “the first duty 
of the newspaper critic is to give the public news of 
new plays. In the larger sense of the word his func- 
tion is that of dramatic reporter. What the general 
reader wants to know is whether a given production 
is worth the box-office price, plus the agent’s com- 
mission, plus the war tax, plus the sacrifice of an 
evening’s leisure.” 

But if the editors of the Times, and of other news- 
papers, know that, why do they not insist upon their 
critics writing from the point of view of the public? 
What refers to drama must certainly also refer to 
music, yet the critics are the very last to tell the 
general public whether any given musical attraction 
is worth the price. They criticize with columns of 
technical slush such public idols as McCormack, 
Galli-Curci and Kreisler, and yet the last: time Pade- 
rewski was here they “laid him out cold” in spite 
of the fact that his houses were sold out at every 
performance and he was greeted with wild en- 
thusiasm. . 

There is no good in trying to get away from 
these facts. They are facts, and they are easy to 
prove. The other day a young Hungarian pianist 
played at Carnegie Hall. In almost every paper 
he got just a short, unimpressive notice. Yet those 
who were at his recital know that he scored a rare 
success, that he drew a very large audience, and 
that the enthusiasm was such that no doubt could 
be felt as to his being an artist worth the price. 
But no one would ever have guessed this from the 
criticisms in the daily papers. 

A critic once said: “If the public agrees with me 
| know that I am wrong,” or words to that effect, 
and this, indeed, seems to be the ideal which gov- 
erns the work of the average dramatic or musical 
critic. He appears to say to himself: “The public 
are fools—if they like a thing it is sure to be bad, 
and I will point out, very scientifically, the bad 
spots.” This will always be the case as long as 
critics are animated by what they assume to be 
“high” ideals—just as if anybody could say what 
is high and what is not when it has to do with pop- 
ular favorites among the concert artists! It will 
always be the case as long as critics insist upon 
judging art by rule of thumb instead of taking per- 
sonality and magnetism into consideration. It is 
well to remember that Caruso was criticized for 
years, that hardly a single one of the greatly pop- 
ular and successful artists of our Metropolitan have 
won the unqualified approval of the critics. 

If the critics had in mind to tell their readers 
whether or not an attraction is worth the price 
they would not write the sort of criticisms they do. 
They know perfectly well that the public does not 
care for what they are pleased to think of as “high” 
art, and yet, if art is what they consider high they 
commend it; if it is not, they condemn it—and the 
public be d——d! 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


A friend of ours calls the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation “the Chicago Opera Aviary,” and he writes 
from that city: “The songsbirds are all here and they 
are of varied voices and plumages. The cage will 
open on November 14 and the critics are setting their 
traps to catch them unawares. Some of the song- 
sters will get their feathers plucked out and a few 
of the others will just moult naturally.” 

nre 

Mrs. M. A. B. Evans, the Lockport, N. Y., 
poetess, sends “Variationettes” this set of verses, 
written especially for our readers: 

THE WIND AND THE ROSE. 


Said the Rose: “I am sorry for you, Mr. Wind; 
You go whirling along through this world 

In a terrible way. You must greatly have sinned, 
Through the universe thus to be hurled. 


“You have never a moment to rest and be still; 

You must always be rushing about. 

Though sometimes you whisper, you mostly are shrill, 
And often you lustily shout. 

“I am sorry for you that so sad is your fate!” 

But the Wind laughed, and whistled around, 

And when she again would have spoken,—too late ! 
He had scattered her leaves on the ground. 


Now there is no moral, no wherefore or why, 
To this little story told here ; 
For forces are forces, as none can deny, 
And roses—will blossom next year. 
eRe 
“One of Germany’s Obligations,” is a heading in 
the New York Times, and it relates to payment by 
the Teutons for the occupation of their territory. 
The Reparations Commission, before it finishes with 
Germany, should make our defeated foe deliver to 
us and to England, each, two Wagners, two Beetho- 
vens and two Strausses, alive and in good composing 
condition. That would give the Anglo-Saxons the 
balance of musical power. 
RRre 
Philip Hale suggests that every time the passion- 
ate press agents, “never more passionate than now,” 
speak of Mary Garden as “Our Mary,” a smile 
adorns the face of Mary Pickford. 
es a 
The New York Evening Sun refers jocosely to a 
certain Mr. O’Brien Schmidt. We don’t know him 
but we are wondering whether he is related to that 
distinguished and picturesque former contributor to 
this column, Mr. Siegfried O’Houlihan, 
nre 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the Siamese twins 
of the keyboard, are advertised in the Virginia, 
Minn., Daily Enterprise, as “The World’s Greatest 
Dual Pianists.” There is nothing more to be said. 
eRe 
Petrograd, according to reports, is virtually an 
abandoned city, covered with rust, insufficiently 
supplied with food, and without fuel, street light- 
ing, or telephone service. However, the Petrograd 
Opera is in full operation and giving performances 
nightly. How do they do it over there? 
erm e 
The Chicago correspondent of the New York 
Times reports to his paper that Gadski will sing in 
“Isolde” with the opera company of that city. The 
correspondent unwittingly has stumbled on a great 
truth, for Isolde is the real protagonist of Wagner’s 
great musical paean of love, and Tristan is more 
or less of a weak tool in spite of his first act pro- 
testations of nobility and faithfulness to trust. He 
never explains how his notions of his duty to King 
Mark would conform to his drinking poison before 
he has delivered Isolde into his friend’s hands, For 
her mere asking, Tristan is ready at all times to love 
Isolde just as he is willing at her bidding to enter 
into a suicide pact. Maybe Shaw hit the nail on 
the head in his “Man and Superman” when he pre- 
sents the male as the weaker. of the species. Think 
it over and see whether it would not be all right to 
speak of “Juliet and Romeo,” “Delilah and Sam- 
son,” and even “Nicolette and Aucassin” or “Gretel 
and Hansel.” 


eee 

Strauss’ presence with us brings out in some of 
our newspapers the ancient discussion regarding 
“program” or descriptive music, and its use, abuse, 
and aesthetic value, just as though the question had 
not been settled long ago, and principally by Strauss 
himself. All the bother about what “Heldenleben” 
and the “Domestica” really meant was only moment- 
ary sensationalism contrived by some one or other 


(and helped unconsciously by the critics) to foment 
“the agitation of curiosity,” as it has been called, 
concerning the first productions of the works in ques- 
tion. Strauss has been accused of starting the con- 
troversies with malice aforethought, in order to 
bring himself into the limelight and to stay there. 
That may be or may not be, but the fact remains 
that no polemics or verbal battles are able to keep 
music alive or to kill it unless it has inherent artistic 
value and makes an intrinsic appeal to the emotions 
and to the mind, If the “Domestica” did not win 
general support it is only because its music as such 
failed to please and not because the audience lacked 
the perception to recognize that certain themes and 
contrapuntal processes referred to Papa Strauss, 
Mama Strauss, Strauss Jr., and some of their daily 
habits and doings. In many of his works Strauss 
has displayed a sly even if not very subtle sense of 
humor, and we never could rid ourselves of the 
belief that he was poking somewhat clumsy fun at 
the staid music critics—who are not exactly humor- 
ists—when he and his friends provided those sus- 
piciously explicit and elaborate “programs” of what 
his music meant. If one does not believe that the 
majestic and massive opening of “Zarathustra” rep- 
resents the cosmos if Strauss intended it to do so, 
then on the other hand, one cannot prove that the 
passages in question do not signify what their com- 
poser meant them to express. Haydn’s animal imi- 
tations in “The Creation,” and Beethoven's babbling 
brook and bird calls in the “Pastoral” could by no 
great stretch of the imagination be made to mean 
entirely different things. We, for one, do not be- 
lieve that the four tones which open Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, portray tonally the knocking of 
Fate. So far as we have been able to learn, no 
one ever has heard Fate knock. We deny that 
Fate knocks. The four tones as easily could be con- 
strued into voicing the command: “Bring me a 
beer.” 
nRme 
That dank and darksome individual who was ob- 
served lurking outside Aeolian Hall last Tuesday 
during the Beethoven Association concert, and carry- 
ing something wrapped in paper, was not a hire- 
ling of Reinald Werrenrath, president of the Anti- 
Beethoven Society, but a dazed derelict who was 
waiting for Louis Graveure to come out in order 
to ask him whether or not his right name is Wilfred 
Douthitt. As a Brahms sonata was on the program, 
the questioner was prepared for a vigil lasting half 
the night and his bundle contained nothing more 
dangerous than his supper—some toasted rye bread, 
a Rubens special sandwich, a piece of salami, a 
pickle, and a Spitzenberg apple. 
RR eR 
“Egeira” purplecards : “We had a little impromptu 
Ampico recital the other afternoon. I asked my 
guests: ‘Shall we have the tea before the Ampico ?’ 
whereupon Lythia commented: ‘Then it would be 
Tampico.’ ” 
eer er 
At a conservatory examination last week one of 
the pupils announced that Schumann's “Kreisler- 
iana” is “a violin transcription by Schumann-Kreis- 
ler.” 
ReRme 


An original interpretation of the recent reception 
given by Mayor Hylan and his staff to Richard 
Strauss, is that of Henry T. Finck, who writes in 
the Evening Post of November 5: “Doubtless Rich- 
ard Strauss spent one of the happiest hours in his 
life in the Mayor’s office last Thursday hearing 
himself praised to the skies and feeling proud at 
having been chosen to lure the German vote for 


foxy Hylan.” 
nem ese 


Musical artists and orchestras should be heard 
but not seen, says Sir Henry Wood, the London con- 
ductor. Very good, and why not let Sir Henry be 
the first one to try it? 

ere 


Nilly: “I would like a box for the Opera.” 
Willy: “Huyler’s or Mirror?” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


WHAT’S IN A NAMEP 


A. Bak is the assistant first concertmaster of the 
reorganized Philharmonic Orchestra, and EF. Tak, 
the assistant second concertmaster, which fact ir- 
resistibly recalls Rube Goldberg’s cartoon series— 
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“Ike and Mike, they look alike.” Taken all to- 
gether this orchestra has rather a remarkable collec- 
tion of names. Just picking a few at random there 
are Messrs. Belov, Wolkow, Albisser, Horelikow, 
Gatterdam, Tushinsky, Manoly, Cherkasky, Zipor- 
kin, Kouloukis, Roelofsma and Lilleback, while 
Wolf and Katz are appropriately enough, in the 
battery. There ought to be a free verse poem some- 
where in this. 


6 , 
CLEARING HOUSE 

An old friend, reading what was said recently in 
“Variationettes” anent the diametrically opposed 
criticisms of Eleanor Gerhardt’s singing voiced in 
the daily papers, has sent us the following suggestion : 

After your announcement that you fail to evince further 
surprise at the varying difference of opinion given by the 
critics, and as the matter apparently grows hopeless, | sug 
gest the following method of universal criticism, the need 
of which was felt today, on reading in the Tribune that 
Miss Gerhardt’s voice had lost all its charm and at times 
approached amateurishness, and in the Times that her voice 
and appearance and everything else had improved greatly 
The idea is this: First, establish a clearing house for critics, 
where they can report. their findings, and have these find 
ings tabulated, and classified according to musical ability, 
personal appearance, and dress. Taking 100 per cent. as a 
maximum, for instance, Gerhardt might be reported as 90 
in voice, 60 in appearance, and 100 in dress by one, and 
several others might vary in their estimate. These, how 
ever, could be tabulated, and the public would get the great 
average of the great minds, and finally we could relegate 
Gerhardt to the 85 per cent. class, where she might stay. 
This is only a refinement of the public average, as it surely 
is the great public estimate which eventually places the artists 
where they eventually get. This scheme is, of course, noth 
ing new, as it is used by plumbers and other estimable 
tradesmen to tabulate bids—and if the gentlemen's agree 
ment is a good thing, why not adopt it for music critics? 
Or are they not gentlemen? 

[ read your paper always, and have for thirty years 


‘nearly, as | have played under the batons of some of the 


great conductors and once was a musician, until | forsook 
my evil ways and got into business. (Signed) J. L. D 


A 
KOPENICK IN MUSIC 

The revolution has changed little if anything in 
the German methods of administration and super- 
vision. No police red tape has been cut and the 
respect for titles and positions is the same as before 
the war. And, incidentally, it is as good a field for 
impostors and swindlers as ever. Who does not 
remember the delicious story of that famous Cap 
tain Kopenick, who made a whole town obey him 
and fill his pockets? Now a certain “Heinz Diiring” 
comes along, calls himself the impresario of the 
“German Opera” of Charlottenburg and hires the 
Municipal Theater of Bonn-on-the-Rhine for a 
“guest engagement” of three days, announcing 
“Tannhauser,” “Fidelio” and “Lohengrin.” The 
box office could hardly withstand the onrush of the 
music-hungry public and the three prospective per- 
formances were completely sold out within a few 
hours. Overjoyed at his success the “impresario” 
quickly left town with the total proceeds and is pre- 
sumably enjoying a holiday of indeterminate length. 

estat } 
CASELLA’S “A NOTTE ALTA” 

Leaving entirely out of consideration the question 
of the real value of Casella’s work, “A Notte alta,” 
played last week by the Philadelphia Orchestra, a 
question that can only be settled years from now, 
it is our firm conviction that if the score had been 
submitted to Conductor Stokowski as the composi- 
tion of John Henry Smith, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
it would have gone back to John Henry by return 
mail, after Stokowski had taken one glance at the 
first two or three pages. This is in no way a re- 
flection upon Mr. Stokowski personally, for the same 
thing would have happened had it been submitted 
to any one of a dozen or so colleagues of his, who 
conduct the other symphony orchestras of this coun- 
try; some of them, indeed, would never have taken 
the trouble to do more than look at the title page. 


WHY WORRY?P 

Some gentleman in Brooklyn by the name of Karl 
is very much worried about the prosperity of sing- 
ers. He wrote to us—and we are obliged to him 
for calling our attention to this obstruse point 
saying: “Are the singers prosperous? The tax col- 
lector seems to think so as will be inferred from 
the following income tax ruling, appearing in the 
Treasury Department’s Bulletin of October 19, 
1921. ‘Section 215, Article 291: Personal and fam- 
ily expenses. A taxpayer, whose vocation is that 
of a professional singer, may not deduct from gross 
income amounts paid to a throat specialist in order 
to maintain the vocal standard required by his pro- 
fessional engagements and thereby earn his living, 
throat treatments being necessary for the pursuit 
of his profession. The payments are a persirusn 
expense.’” Verbum sap! 
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FAMILIARITY 


“The ‘Symphonia Domestica,’ for reasons that 
have often been discussed, has never taken root in 
the affections of music lovers, and is not likely to, 
even if all performances of it were so remarkably 
finished as that of last night.” Thus said a critic, 
and the statement may be absolutely true. But the 
question immediately forces itself upon the mind: 
Hiow do those responsible for making programs dis- 
cover the “affections of music lovers?” Is it not 
the old question of the poor, inarticulate public : 
The newspapers claim to reflect the wishes of their 
readers, but do they? Our representatives at 
Washington, at our various state capitals and city 
halls, are supposed to represent the public will—but 
do they? There has certainly been a very strong 
feeling with regard to the dry law, that neither our 
national representatives who promulgated the law 
nor the state representatives who ratified it paid any 
heed to the public will. They were either ignorant 
of it or they wilfully disregarded it—‘For while our 
laws are dry as dry, our souls are wet as wet.” 

And so it has been permitted us to wonder whether 
those who say what we shall hear and what we shall 
not hear are really guided by the public taste? No 
doubt they make a very sincere effort to give the 
public what it wants—within certain bounds—but it 
is also conceivable that there is a large public which 
would like to hear such works as the “Symphonia 
Domestica” often enough to get some idea in their 
own minds as to what they really do think about it, 

For what do people get out of such a work at a 
single hearing? Certainly only the most vague con- 
ception as to its meaning, its form, its content. It 
has been told by those who play in the orchestra that, 


with every repetition, they notice things they never , 


noticed before—and these are skilled musicians, pro 
fessionals, thoroughly familiar with the entire or- 
chestral repertory. If they discover new features 
at every hearing, how can it be supposed that the 
ordinary public can get enough out of a single hear- 
ing or out of two or three hearings separated by 
months or years to know whether they like the work 
or not? It is manifestly not to be expected. 

It is an old story that the public likes familiar 
things best. To the average listener, even the most 
ordinary works of the standard repertory offer suffi- 
cient difficulty to be entirely welcome only after 
many years of constant repetition, People do not 
like the works of dead masters more than those of 
the living because they are so vastly superior, but 
because they have had opportunities to hear them 
often enough to discover their beauties. It would 
indeed be a tragedy if music had ended with the 
classic composers, yet there are always a large num- 
her of people whose minds look backward to the 
masters of earlier times, or forward to the genius 
to come, and who are convinced that our own time 
is barren, That has always been so—and the genius 
to come never arrives. 

The reason is simple enough and has already been 
stated above: it takes years of constant repetition 
for the public to get under the skin of any work of 
serious import, and our conductors do little enough 
to accelerate this understanding by presuming that 
the public will not care for these works, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the public cannot possibly know 
whether it will care for them or not. 

Give the public a chance! 


a 


CHOPIN’S HEART 

What has become of Chopin’s heart? Seventy- 
two years ago today—I am writing on October 17, 
1921—it stopped beating and began its eternal rest. 
But when the remains of Chopin were interred in 
the great cemetery at Paris—Pére Lachaise—the 
heart was removed and sent to Warsaw, to be pre- 
served in its native Poland. During the great war 
which has recently come to an end on the battle- 
field, the Poles removed the casket containing the 
heart and carried it away from the advancing armies 
of Prussia. Where is it now? 

Haydn’s skull is said to be on exhibition in a 
Vienna museum. No report has yet reached the 
outside world of the resting place of Chopin’s heart. 

Perhaps the heart of Chopin would have felt less 
heavy within him if he could have foreseen the honor 
and affection with which the whole world was to 
greet his music after he was dead and gone. 

In 1845, when Chopin was at the height of his 
powers, four years before his untimely death, the 
operas of Bellini, Cherubini, Flotow, Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, and of lesser men, were the 
chief musical delights of the Parisian public. 

The names of the piano composers of that period 
are still less known today than the composers of 
Mendelssohn’s piano compositions, for 


opera are. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


example, are rarely heard in the concert rooms today. 
The works of Kalkbrenner, Steibelt, Herz, Mo- 
scheles, Hummel, Bertini, and of others held in great 
esteem in Chopin’s day, have either disappeared en- 
tirely or been relegated to the students of piano 
playing. 

The new and startling piano compositions of 
Thalberg and Liszt made more effect in 1845 than 
Chopin’s gentler music made. Thalberg’s works 
are out of date, and although Liszt wrote better 
music later in his career, his brilliant and poetic 
compositions are not played as much as Chopin’s 
are, 

Meanwhile the heart of Chopin has disappeared. 
Some day perhaps it may come to light and endure 
to become a museum curiosity beside the heart of 
the famous military king of Egypt, Rameses, whose 
heart has found a resting place in Paris 3,000 years 
after it stopped beating. c. Lb. 


tines 


THREE GEESE 


Oscar Fried, the well-known Berlin conductor, 
recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday. In honor 
of the event a special cycle of five concerts, orches- 
tral and choral, with eminent soloists, has been ar- 
ranged, under the auspices of an honorary committee 
including Hermann Bahr and Gerhart Hauptmann, 
the dramatists; Theodor Wolff, the editor of the 
Berlin Tageblatt; Herr Ibach, of the great piano 
firm, and other prominent persons. ‘This is all 
rather strange in view of Fried’s aversion to all cere- 
mony and convention. It is known, for instance, 
that he hates laurel wreaths, the customary gift for 
conductors. When one was presented to him in the 
artist’s room after a concert last season it was diffi- 
cult to find an attendant with sufficient courage to 
carry out the order. When Fried saw it he asked 
the name of the culprit—meaning the donor, and 
learning that it was his manager, he expressed his 
appreciation of the latter’s good intentions, adding, 
however, that in the future he would take “only cash 
or victuals.” 

Now, on the occasion of the recent fiftieth birth- 
day the manager remembered this admonition, and 
surprised Fried in the garden of his villa near Berlin 
with a remarkable present, namely, a huge, live 
goose carrying about its neck a wreath of margue- 
rites and an envelope containing a signed contract. 
The inscription was a line from a song by Gustav 
Mahler: “Es haben drei Gans tibern Wasser ge- 
bracht.” Fried, much touched, locked the goose, 
first in his arm, then in the pen; and then re-read 
the inscription very carefully. Taking his manager 
aside he whispered: “Pardon me, but—for the sake 
of correctness—doesn’t this say three geese?” 

HOKUM 

The dance craze in Germany has reached a point 
where a reaction is almost inevitable. Its most ob- 
noxious side, however, is stage dancing, as it is prac- 
tised in Germany. “Classic,” “expressionistic,” “in- 
terpretative” dancing have been such an easy draw 
that young ladies in search of an occupation have 
chosen it as the easiest road to fame. Since their 
performances take place in concert halls, music 
critics are supposed to review them. Here is a 
sample of such a review—an indication that the 
worm is at last beginning to turn. “The return of a 
dancer to the homely hearth, to darning or useful 
office work, has not been recorded to date. Young 
ladies, when they have a good figure, continue to 
hop across the boards. Suse Elsler, for instance, in 
the Bluthnersaal. She paints herself brown, wears 
a rag about her middle, and ogles with her 
arms while drum beats resound: ‘Temple Dance.’ 
When ‘she is dressed in red and wiggles her legs 
besides, it is called ‘Anno 2000.’ All this doesn’t 
hurt us spectators, at any rate; the dancer squirms 
now and again, as though she had struck a splinter: 
‘Ecstasy.’ For my part, I am keen, just now, on 
speeding up our production. Healthy ladies ought 
to help us increase it; young gentlemen, too—like 
erik Joergens, for instance, who can jump and run so 
well that he might make an excellent letter carrier.” 

omen —o— — 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S OWN STORY 


Interesting will be Rimsky-Korsakoff’s own story 
of his musical life which the Knopf publishing house 
will bring out early next year in a translation by 
Ivan Narodny. It is perhaps not generally known 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff spent quite a time in New 
York during the Civil War. Extensive reminiscences 
of this period come into the book and it is said his 
comments on his contemporaries, including the 
greatest of them, are frequently frank almost to the 
point of brutality. 
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WHAT YOU LIKE 

Here are two little stories that are instructive. 
The first was told by a well known concert artist. He 
said: “I always start my program with a work that 
I personally greatly admire. I do not, in the begin- 
ning of the program, consider my public, nor the 
need of producing an effect, at all. If brilliant offer- 
ings are necessary I leave them until later. At the 
beginning I play my own favorite, something that I 
consider transcendentally beautiful. My reason for 
this is that, at the beginning of the program one is 
likely to be a little nervous—at least self-conscious. 
So it is best to give a piece that will interest you 
yourself so greatly that your mind will be rather 
upon the music than upon either your own person- 
ality or your interpretation of it. If, on the con- 
trary, you begin with a piece of bravura work, 
where the technic or the delivery is the whole thing, 
your mind will be upon yourself. You will say to 
yourself, ‘how am_I doing it?’ rather than ‘how 
beautiful it is!’ The result of giving first what you 
like, is to quiet you, to give yourself time to get over 
your nervousness, to put you into touch with your 
public. You go out on the stage and you say to 
them (in thought) : ‘I am offering you a wonderful 
piece, a beautiful piece. I want you to enjoy it 
with me. Do not think of me, of my skill and mu- 
sicianship! Think of this lovely music.’ And you 
will put it over.” 

The second story, which tells nearly the same thing 
under other circumstances and in other words, was 
told by a noted teacher. He said: “I had a pupil 
once who was more than a puzzle. He seemed to 
have all sorts of talent, especially of a mechanical 
kind, He could play anything with ease and learned 
with extraordinary rapidity. But he gave no evi- 
dence whatever of understanding or feeling. He 
did just what he was told, no more, no less. I was 
in despair. I had no idea how to awaken the spark 
of interpretative feeling within him. And then, one 
day, he brought me a composition by a friend. He 
wanted me to hear it. He wanted me to show it 
to one of my friends among the publishers, to get 
it published, to persuade some concert artists to use 
it. I said, all right, play it to me. And he did. And 
for the first time since I had known him he played 
with real feeling. He, you see, wanted to put it 
over. He wanted very much to convince me that 
the music was beautiful, worthy of public perform- 
ance and of publication. He forgot himself entirely 
and put every ounce of his musical understanding 
into the music. He asked me what I thought of 
it. I told him. I said: “The music is very bad, very 
bad indeed. But, my boy, that piece of music ought 
to be framed in gold. It ought to be crowned with 
a laurel wreath. You tell your friend that I want 
to shake his hand and that I will do anything for him 
that I ean.’ He looked at me in amazement. ‘Oh! 
Don’t be astonished,’ I said. ‘For the first time 
since | have known you you have shown me that 
you really have a musical soul. When you play 
for me again just remember it.’ And he did. It was 
the beginning of a successful career.” 


--— Oo 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


About the best piece of news that has been pub- 
lished for some time with regard to American music 
was the announcement some months ago of the 
foundation of the American Prix de Rome by the 
Juilliard Foundation and the American Academy at 
Rome. The importance of this lies in the fact that 
it is not a temporary prize but a permanent institu- 
tion always awaiting those of real merit. 

Now another announcenient is made that is of no 
less importance. The Opera in Our Language 
Foundation of Chicago sends word that Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick promises to have two American 
operas produced every year by the Chicago Opera 
Association, provided American operas worthy of 
production are forthcoming. 

This means, among other things, that the Ameri- 
can composer of operas is, at last, to be delivered 
from the humiliation of running from one manager 
to another, one conductor to another, begging, hum- 
bly, on bended knee, like the veriest beggar, to have 
his work even examined. It means that the practice 
of retaining works by American composers for 
weeks and months and then returning them only 
upon the insistent request of the composer will cease. 
It means, more important still, that the American 
composer will not have to get some “influence” be- 
hind him to have his work produced. _It means, too, 
that works that are unworthy of production will be 
examined and promptly passed upon by somebody 
connected either with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion or with the Opera in Our Language Founda- 
tion. It is a triumph for the Foundation, and Elea- 
nor Everest Freer, its founder, is to be congratu- 
lated upon the success of her efforts. 
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Ardelli’s Successful Debut in Italy 


Roberto Ardelli, a young American tenor who received 
his vocal and operatic training under Maestro R. Sapio in 
this city, made a successful début in Italy at Intra, near 
Milan, in “Rigoletto” and “La Bohéme.” 

Intra’s daily, La Voce d’Intra, says of him: “The tenor, 
Signor Ardelli, conquered his public with his fine method of 
singing. He possesses a voice which is robust, warm and 
impassioned, and which he modulates with art. Deservedly 
he received the great applause of the public at the end of 
every number.” 

That very conservative daily paper of Milan, La Perse- 
veranza, thus comments on his performance in “La Bo- 
héme” “Saturday evening at the Sociale Theatre of Intra 
‘La Bohéme’ was performed under the direction of Maestro 
Cav. Marino. Among the interpreters the young tenor, Ro- 
berto Ardelli, making his début in that city was notable. 
The theater was overcrowded and well deserved applause 





ROBERTO ARDELLI, 


tenor. 


was showered upon the young singer for the finesse with 
which he represented the role of Rodolfo, revealing him- 
self as a real artist from every point of view.” 

Following this brilliant début Sig. Ardelli was engaged 
to create the leading tenor role in the new opera, “La Fonte 
Gaia,” by the composer de Gazales, at the Dal Verme The- 
ater in Milan. 


Rosen Scores Abroad 


Max Rosen, violinist, is making a tour of Europe before 
returning to the United States for another series of recitals. 
He has just appeared in Norway, where he was hailed as 
a violinist of the highest order. 

“The young master,” wrote one critic, 
lous precision and his playing is radiantly clear.” 
another artist of the highest order: Max Rosen,” 
salutation of another reviewer. 

“Rosen’s art,” said a third, “exhibits a notability of 
conception and execution which is most delightful. It need 
not be said that Rosen has a complete command of all 
the niceties, all the finesse of the technic of the violin, but 
with him the musical content always takes precedence.” 

“There is style, and great style, too, in the playing 
of Max Rosen,” added still another writer. “One might 
spend much time in eulogizing the details of his technic. 
The house was crowded and there was great enthusiasm.” 

News has just been received by cable announcing the 
Berlin debut of Max Rosen, the American violinist, who 
will play there for the first time in an orchestral concert 
conducted by Oscar Fried at the Scala, Berlin, November 
27. Mr. Rosen will also be heard in several recitals. 


“plays with fabu- 
“Yet 
is the 


Aborn Starts Opera Evening Class 


For the thousands of people in greater New York who 
desire to take up grand opera and who have not the time 
or means to foster this desire, a plan is oy foot by which the 
formation of a grand opera choral club x to be established. 
Milton Aborn, who has devoted most of his life to bring- 
ing into prominence possibly the greatest number of Ameri- 
can opera singers who are now appearing in a number of 
the leading companies of this country, has arranged to form 
an evening chorus class, which will be open to anyone who 
has the voice to qualify for membership. There will be no 
charge for instruction, which will be given by eminent 
coaches under Mr. Aborn’s personal supervision. The pur- 
pose of having evening sessions is for those who are occu- 
pied during the day, but who can devote two evenings a 
week to the work. The initial instruction will be in the 
various grand operas, which will be studied in the languages 
in which the operas were written. After the lyrics or words 
have been memorized the stage action will be given. 
an artist has risen from the ranks, and it is Mr. Aborn’s 
intention to discover, if possible, some hidden talent among 
this chorus body, and if there be such, they will be instructed 
in roles according to their qualifications. After the pupils 
have progressed far enough to merit public appearances, 


Many- 
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performances of the studied operas will be given. So many 
have only evenings to devote to musical study that Mr. 
Aborn has been actuated to fulfill this desire and encourage 
young singers who have the voice but not the financial 
means. 


CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA OPENS SEASON 








Harold Bauer, Jeanne Gordon and Giovanni Martinelli 


Begin Bernardi Course 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 24, 1921.—The event of first 


importance in the musical season was the first symphony 
concert. It was a notable occasion. The largest audience 
(except for the Sunday popular concerts) to which the or- 
chestra ever played, gave a wonderful ovation to Director 
Nikolai Sokoloff and his ninety players. The concert began 
with Beethoven’s fifth symphony, which was given a rendi- 
tion that was splendid. The opening was imposing and 
played with a certain freedom from tradition that made one 
listen more attentively than to a mote conventional presen- 
tation. The andante followed more the beaten path and was 
as lovely as it ought to be. The last movement while bril- 
liant, was taken at just a little too rapid a tempo at the 
close, thereby losing in dramatic intensity. 

At the close of the symphony, Newton D. Baker, Ex-Sec 
retary of War, in behalf of the Musical Arts Association, 
welcomed the audience and congratulated the orchestra and 
Director Sokoloff in a most felicitous speech. 

Tschaikowsky’s overture—Fantasia “Romeo and Juliet”- 
followed, and here Mr. Sokoloff was at his best. In great 
contrast was Debussy’s “Clouds” and “Festivals.” Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration” closed the program. 

First Bernarpt Course Concert. 

The first of the Bernardi concerts October 13, was a 
great artistic success. The work of each of the con- 
tributing artists—Harold Bauer, Jeanne Gordon and 
Giovanni Martinelli—seemed enhanced by contrast and 
association. The depth of tone color and smoothness 
of technic in Bauer’s playing was remarkable. He was 
recalled again and again and at last yielding to the in 
evitable, played Saint-Saens’ fantasie on an old air of 
Gluck’s. 

Miss Gordon, who is a newcomer to Cleveland, won 
her audience by her deep sincerity and the great beauty 
of her voice. She was at her best in the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen” which was sung as an encore. Martinelli 
was, of course, a special favorite. He sings because he 
loves to sing, and his audience listens for the same rea- 
son; there seems to be no gift lacking, and like the great 
artist he is, he gives it all. 

An Exuisir. 

An exhibit of especial interest to musicians is being 
shown this week at the Cleveland Museum of Art. It 
includes the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes, and the 
Charles G. King collection of various instruments, most 
interesting of which are the primitive and oriental in- 
struments and a collection of lutes from the tinie st to the 
great arch-lute. 

CHAMBER Music Society 

The Chamber Music Society gives eight concerts during 
this, its fourth, season. Five take place in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, and three, open to subscribers and 
guarantors only, are to be given in private homs. The first 
concert took place October 23 at the residence of Mrs 
Howard P, Eells, Overlook Road. The program was given 
by Samuel Lifschey, first viola of the Cleveland Orchestra ; 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, and Andre de Ribaupierre, vio- 
linist, of the Cleveland Institute of Music. The program 
included Ernest Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, Chopin’s 
ballade in G minor, Liszt’s etude in D flat, the Paganini- 
Liszt “La Campanella” and Cesar Franck’s sonata for 
violin and piano in A major. 

THe Bernarpi CoNceRTsS. 
talk of the town 


CONCERTS. 


The Bernardi Concerts have become the 
because of their astonishing quality. The last concert pre- 
sented two stars new to Cleveland, Rosa Ponselle and 
Mario Chamlee. Miss Ponselle proved to be as good as she 
was advertised to be; her voice is of great calibre and 
richness—a voice of splendor. Mr. Chamlee is a finished 
artist as well as the possessor of a wonderful voice. He 
sang four operatic arias in succession in response to encores 
after a group of lyrics. This is probably a record in 
encores for Cleveland. 

Lita Ropeson HEarp. 

On Sunday, Ocober 23, Lila Robeson, Cleveland contralto 
and member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang at 
the Lakewood Presbyterian Church. M. B. P. 


Stopak Engaged for Chaliapin Tour 


The announcement has just been made that Josef Stopak, 
violinist, who recently scored such an emphatic success in 
New Rochelle as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, has been engaged for 
the Chaliapin tour. Many important engagements will be 
played (in addition to the appearance at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, last Sunday, November 6), in- 
cluding Boston, Montreal, Chicago and Detroit, and other 
large cities to be anounced later. 


Prihoda’s New York Recital 


Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist, will give his first 
New York recital of this season in Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, November 18, with the assistance of his new 
accompanist, Otto Eisen. This is Mr. Prihoda’s second 
season in America. He played throughout Europe this past 
summer. His present tour includes sixty concerts in the 
United States and Canada. Fortune Gallo, general director 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, is his manager. 


Birgit Engell’s European Engagements 

During the past summer Birgit Engell has appeared with 
orchestra in Scheveningen with great success, and is now 
arranging a tour of Dutch India, June to September. Since 
the opening of the opera season in Copenhagen she has ap 
peared in “Mignon,” “Kaddarra,” and as Anna in Boieldieu’s 
“White Lady.” Her tour in America opens on December 31 
with Richard Strauss. 


“La Navarraise” and 


Johanna Gadski will sing leading dramatic 


Josef St ipak, 
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I SEE THAT 








John McCormack has canceled his Boston concert in order 
to sing for Marshal Foch in Chicago 

Richard Hageman has been made vice-president of the Chi 
cago Musical College. 

Ferenc Vecsey played a $100,000 violin at his New York 
recital. 

Guilmant Organ School will hold a re 

November 14 

opened the convention of the 

“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


The alumni of the 
union on the evening of 

Schumann-Heink officially 
American Legion with 

James W. Bleecker’'s “Meditation” 
is an effective number. 


for cello, harp and organ 


Galli-Curci sang for an audience of about 3,600 in Colum 
bus, Ohio. 
Harold F. McCormick 


of American composers 


Mrs. will be the fairy godmother 


Wood was presented with the gold medal of 
Society of London 


Sir Henry 
the Royal Philharmonic 

“Ernani” are among the operas in 
which Giulio Crimi will appear at the Metropolitan 

The Chicago Solo Choir, under Eric De 
make its professional debut this season 


Lamarter, will 


Theodore Bauer has been appointed the Musicat Courter’s 
representative in Paris 
Some fine voices were heard at Mme. Soder-Hueck’s recep 


tion last Sunday afternoon 


soprano roles 
with the Chicago Opera. 
Mary Garden made her first 
Harvard Glee Club since het 


with the 
IrToOpe 


concert 
return 


appearance 

from Ey 

violinist, has been engaged for the Chaliapin 
tour, 

Soth the 
their 

Nevada Van der 
“Editha” with the 

Cecil Arden’s 
Gallery. 

The New York Evening Mail referred to Fred Patton as 
“the king of baritones.” 

Os-ke non-ton, Bertram N. Haigh and Ralph Brown, French 
horrs, will present their Indian programs in Winsted, 
Conn., and Peterboro, N. H 

Sergei Radamsky’s program at Aeolian Hall Thanksgiving 
night will contain some interesting novelties. 

Vera Curtis was heard by an audience of 2,004 
lumbia University recital 

Yvonne Gall has been engaged for five guest performances 
at the Opera in Stockholm. 


Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera will begin 
season on November 14 

Veer has been re-engaged to sing in 
Pageant Choral Society of St. Louis. 
Rinehardt 


portrait is on exhibition at the 


at her Co 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are off on a six weeks’ tour 
of the Middle West 

Elena Gerhardt will present an all-Schubert program at 
her second New York recital, November 20 

The Tollefsen Trio, on tour in the Middle West expects to 


be home in time for Thanksgiving dinnet 

Marguerite d’Alvarez returned from Europe on the Olympic 
on November l 

Ernest Schelling’s violin concerto is being featured on the 
Zimbalist programs this season 

Cecil Fanning has broken into print with an interesting 
travel article in the October number of Truth. 

Henry Souvaine and Sigmund Spaeth were in 
dent in St. Louis 

Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, 

a fortnight 

William R. Chapman was the 

Women’s Philharmonic meeting 

Vera Curtis, Alice Moncrieff, James 
Olshansky have formed an operatic 

Evening and summer instruction is 
Conservatory of Music. 


a taxi acc! 


sang at seven concerts within 


Mrs guest of honor at the 
Price and Bernardo 
and oratorio quartet 
given at the Boston 


Inga Orner, formerly of the Metropolitan, has located in 
New York after a five years’ absence 

Hallett Gilberté plans a visit to the Pacific Coast, begin 
ning in December 

Detroit's first music week was held from October 16 to 22 


A. Sinigalliano, violinist, will give a public recital at the end 
of the season to his most promising pupil 

Julia Marie Silvers announces her engagement to Reuben 
B. Drummond. 

An interscholastic Music 
spring at Baylor College, 


Meet will be held 
Belton, Texas 


early in the 


Max and Margarita Selinsky, violinists, have opened a 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Helen Yorke will sing for the Rubinstein Club at the 


Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday afternoon, November 19 
The Zoellner String Quartet is touring the Southern States 
A choir of 250 voices has been organized to assist the 


Detroit Orchestra in the production of choral works 


The Ann Arbor University School of Music now is in its 
thirty-fourth year 
Katharine Lane celebrated her birthday with a gathering 


of friends at her Fifth avenue apartment 
Alexander Sebald, Hungarian violinist, will 
debut at the Town Hall on November 14 


make his 


Merrill, Wis., has a string quartet made up of the Houg 
stad sisters. 

Sue Harvard was presented with a beaded bag by the 
Kiwanis clubs of the Capital District at Norfolk 


Pavlowa ends her two weeks’ season at the Manhattan 


Opera House next Saturday evening 


Joseph Schwarz will make his Chicago debut on Novem 
ber 21 

Gladys St. John Smith sang for the Pleiades Club last 
Sunday. 

Coenraad \ tos brought more than twenty duets from 


abroad for Nellie and Sara Kou 
Milton Aborn is forming a Grand Opera Choral Club. 
Fritz Kreisler has had the title of professor conferred upon 
him by the president of the Austrian Republic 
G.N. 
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“AMERICAN WEEK” IN VIENNA PROVES A BOON 
FOR TICKET SCALPERS AS WELL AS ARTISTS 


Kreisler, Hempel and Reynolds the Principal Attractions at the Concert Halls, and William Beck at the Staatsoper— 
Mmes. Schumann and Jeritza Give Farewell Appearances Prior to American Tours—First Local 


Performance of Weingartner’s Opera 


Vienna, October 15, 1921.—This has been “American 
week” in Vienna's musical life, with Kreisler, Hempel and 
Eleanor Reynolds reigning in the concert halls, William 
Beck singing at the Staatsoper, and Mmes. Schumann and 


farewell appearance at the latter the 
iter prior to thew forthcoming American tours Aside from 
these events, the first local performance ot Weingartner’s 
opera it the Volksoper marked the chief fea 
ire, and Weingartner too, after all, is not exactly a stranger 
to American musical days of his activity 
with the Boston Grand Opera Company., though that amb 


leritza making their 


CGenesius 


circies since the 


tious enterprise itself has since become history. It has been 
a big week not only for music lovers, but first of all for the 
ticket scalpers, since in spite of the tremendously high 
prices, the Kreisler and Hempel concerts were completely 
old out a few hours after the opening of the sale. So hun 
dreds of people, anxious to hear these two artists, had to 
revert to the ticket speculators, and though Carnegie Hall 
isitors will hardly suppress a smile on hearing that tickets 
were sold at the rate of seventy cents in American money 


(which is a mere trifle even to standees at the Me tropolitan), 
remembered that this means the fantastic and 
unprecedented admission fee of 2,000 kronen, when figured 
in Austrian currency 

Kreistek Wetcomep Home 


it must be 


The reappearance here after absence of eight years of 
Fritz Kreisler had been the talk of Vienna for weeks past 
In order to fully understand the deep sympathies held her¢ 
for this artist, one must that the Viennese 


in him not only the master of the violin but even more pert 


consider love 


haps the warm-hearted man, who has so frequently devoted 
his art to the cause of charity Thousands of Viennese 
children owe him food and clothes, and in the Children’s 
Home, which has been erected at Grinzing, near Vienna, 
entirely from funds donated or collected by him, the name 
of Fritz Kreisler, or “Uncle Kreisler,” as they call him 
there, is one to conjure with 
Stepping out on the platform of the Grosser Konzerthaus 

aal the other night, Kreisler must have felt amply re 

warded for all his efforts by a manifestation of sympathy 
unparalleled in the history of that hall, and one that must 


have overwhelmed even this most idolized of all violinists 
The orchestra signal for this outburst by sound 
ing a solemn flourish of trumpets while the audience, in 
cluding the venerable president of the Austrian Republic, 
Dr. Hainisch, as well as State Chancellor Schober, the 
American High Commissioner, Mr. Frazier, and the entire 
American colony, greeted Kriesler with cheers and applause 
that would not minutes And then he 
started the C major concerto of Vivaldi which he played 
with a finish of phrasing, a perfection of style and depth of 
feeling evoking an outbreak of enthusiasm for Kreisler, 
the artist, which even surpassed the ovation previously ac 
corded to Kreisler, the man 


gave the 


cease for several 


Both his artistic accomplishments and the fervor of the 
audience reached their climax, however, with Kreisler’s mat 
vellous reading of the Beethoven concerto After this 
closing number the frantic applause of the audience seemed 
determined to enforce a second concert at once, and they 


would probably have preferred to have him continue play 
ing until the time had come for his second and third Vienna 
which will take place the end of this month, and 

of which will again be donated to the Children’s 
Grinzing 


recital, 
the receipt 
Home at 
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vau 


“Genesius” 


Vienna audiences are surely famous for their faith to their 
old and beloved singers, and once an artist has won their 


hearts they will stand by him or her for all time. They 
fought Schmedes, the Wagnerian tenor, who came here 
twenty years ago as successor to Winkelmann (who had 


been Wagner's first “Parsifal” at Bayreuth in 1882), and 
they are now rather inclined to hiss every Wagnerian tenor 
who is called in to replace Schmedes, though this excellent 
artist's voice has long since paid its tribute to time. When 
Frieda Hempel first came here for concerts ten years ago, 
she faced the possibility of encountering some hostile senti- 
ment on the part of the admirers of Selma Kurz, then the 
favorite of all Viennese sopranos. But though Mme. Kurz, 
who, after her long retirement is now just about to reap- 
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MARIE JERITZA 
taken on the stage of the 
singer's farewell 


as Tosca, was 
occasion of the 


appearance in that opera, 


The photograph 


Vienna Staatsoper on the 


pear at the Staatsoper, still has her large following, par 
ticularly among Viennese society, Mme. Hempel has been 
received here with open arms. Viennese would not heed 
anything that might influence their judgment of Hempel’s 
purely artistic gifts. And Frieda Hempel has certainly 
“made good” from that point of view—so much so that a 
second concert had to be interpolated after her return from 
Budapest. Both her appearance at the Konzerthaus and 
in “Traviata” at the Volksoper were unqualified popular 
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successes, the latter providing a welcome opportunity of 
seeing her on the local operatic stage for the first time. 
It is unnecessary to mention that Mme. Hempel’s fine stage 
presence, her stunning gowns and her dazzling jewelry cre- 
ated a particularly deep impression on the female section of 
the audience, surrounding Mrs. Hempel-Kahn with the 
atmosphere of a “Far-away Princess” from some distant 
land (with apologies to Monsieur Maeterlinck). 


ELEANOR REYNOLDS. 


Another singer familiar to Americans and equally well 
beloved in the Austrian capitol, Eleanor Reynolds, assem 
bled, for her recital, an audience of select musical connots- 
seurs. Her program, comprising old masters such as Gluck, 
Handel and Pergolesi, besides songs of Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, was in itself sufficient proof of the deep earnest- 
ness distinguishing this American contralto who, far from 
catering to popular taste, strives for the appreciation of the 
more refined and cultured among her audience. Mme. 
Reynolds, who in the course of the last two years has be- 
come a favorite figure in Vienna concert halls, has again 
won the unstinted praise of press and public, and the dis- 
criminating listener will almost regret the fact that so 
delicate and subtle an art is to be devoted chiefly to operatic 
work when Mme, Reynolds joins the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation this winter. 

THE 

The Staatsoper—which, perhaps for political reasons, has 
recently adopted the name of “Operntheater,” while one 
might prefer to preserve its old name, more clearly empha- 
sizing its national mission and responsibility, is still revert- 
ing chiefiy to the “guest system,” which, while providing a 
welcome chance of meeting new and in some cases interest 
ing artists from other cities, still is doubtless detrimental to 
the true “ensemble” spirit, besides involving tremendous 
expenses which might better be avoided in view of the 
enormous deficit of that theater, which the government is 
scarcely able to cover out of its limited means. 

Me. Jeritza’s FAREWELL. 

The last local appearance of Marie Jeritza in the roles of 
Tosca and Aida was in the nature of a dress rehearsal for 
her New York season. She has restudied these parts in 
the Italian language, on this occasion singing them in the 
original tongue for the first time in her career, and in order 
to provide the necessary “atmosphere” the Staatsoper had 
decided to make these two presentations all Italian. It was 
somewhat of a sensation, and the first similar experiment 
since the guest appearances here of the late Enrico Caruso. 
To be sure, the Italian sung by some of the minor stars 
in the cast was not exactly worthy of a Dante or a d’Annun 
zio, but it was a most interesting attempt after all, and 
all Vienna rushed to hear it, in spite of prices ranging from 
3,000 kronen downward. Mr. Marak, from the Czech Na 
tional Opera of Prague, best known to Americans as the 
husband of Mary Cavan, was very well received in the role 
of the temperamental painter, Mario Cavaradossi. 

O_tp WEINGARTNER OverA HAs VIENNA PREMIERE. 

In this age of sensations at the Staatsoper, Weingartner’s 
Volksoper also would not rest on its laurels. This theater 
succeeded in drawing the crowds by the performance of 
“Traviata” alluded to above, with Frieda Hempel as star 
“guest” in the part of the unfortunate and sadly stricken 
courtesan. Director Weingartner himself held the baton, 
and it was a very satisfactory all-round performance, al- 
though none of the other principals naturally reached the 
level of brilliancy established by the illustrious foreign guest. 
Two days later Weingartner played what he must have con 
sidered his trump card by producing for the first time here 
his opera “Genesius.” This work had heretofore been con 
fined to a short career in a number of German opera houses 
some twenty-five years ago and a Vienna presentation of jt 
is known to have been one of Weingartner’s most fervent 
wishes. 

The small success achieved by the work in its time is not 
easily understood, considering the fact that it combines in 
itself all those popular qualities which two or three decades 
ago were most liable to make for popular success. Its li- 
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THE SUPPER GIVEN IN HONOR OF RICHARD STRAUSS ON THE PAY OF HIS ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 
Dr. Richard Strauss was the guest of honor at @ supper tendered on the day of his arrival in the United States given by Berthold Neuer of the American Piano Company. The supper 
took place at the Hotel Biltmore on October 27, the guests being as follows: Reading from left to right, sitting—Sol Hurok, Efrem Zimbalist, Victor Herbert, Tino Pattiera (the new 
tenor of the Chicago Opera), W, A. Brophy (manager of Brunswick Recording Laboratories), Willy van Hoogstraten, Sigmund Herzog, Sigmund Spaeth, Otto Weil, Harold Bauer, Philip 


Berolzheimer 
Standing 


(city chamberlain), Alewander Lambert, Franz Kneisel, 
Hugo Riesenfeld Geoyye B, Brown, Franz Strauss (son of Dr, Strauss), Josef Stransky and Serge Rachmaninoff. 


trtur Bodanzky, Rubin Goldmark, Milton Diamond, Dr, Strauss, Berthold Neuer, Otto H. Kahn, Edward Ziegler, 


(Drucker & Co. photo.) 
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bretto, written by the composer -himself after a plot of H. 
Herrig, deals with the prosecution of the early Christians 
under the reign of the Roman emperor Diocletian, and in 
a rather clever way makes this historic environment the 
background for a most romantic love story telling the fate 
of a famous actor named Genesius who, himself a heathen, 
falls in love with a young Christian girl under whose tender 
influence he is converted to Christianity, finally to be burned 
at the stake in her arms. 

Though to us the historical background of this story may 
seem rather antiquated and familiar since the days of Nou- 
gues’ opera “Quo Vadis” and other similar works frequently 
performed in recent years, one wonders why the generation 
before us should not have taken to this thrilling story and 
to the effective contracts provided by the plot. Unfortu- 
nately, what holds good of the libretto as viewed from 
present day aspects, holds good in even greater measure of 
the music, which gives proof of a faithfuluess—to put it 
mildly—to Richard Wagner and Weingartner himself has 
renounced in later life and which to our taste seems some- 
what out of style. Whole passages of Weingartner’s music 
seem lifted bodily from the “Gotterdammerung” score, 
while several themes and sequences borrowed from “Parsi- 
fal” readily lend themselves to the scenes characterizing the 
Christian spirit of the work. 

Unhappily, however, this opera is Wagnerian merely in 
the sense that its melodies resemble those of the Bayreuth 
master, while lacking in that absolute unity of action and 
music which constitutes the revolutionizing element of Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas. As it is, Wagnerian musical principles 
are applied by Weingartner to a libretto which, although its 
effectiveness is beyond doubt, approaches the dramatic idea 
of a Meyerbeer rather than that of the creator of the mu- 
sical-dramatic ideal. Let us do full justice to Weingartner 
by stating that as a rule old operas, unlike old wine, seldom 
grow more attractive as time goes on, and that what was 
an accomplishment thirty years ago cannot possibly be con- 
sidered fully satisfactory in our days when the principles 
of operatic style have undergone a vast change. How many 
composers, after all, have written a “Don Giovanni” which 
will stand through the ages as a work of genius unaffected 
by changing taste? 

: StronG APPLAUSE AND STRONGER BEER. 

Aside from all mental reservations let it be stated that 
this opera contains some very beautiful music, especially 
in the second act, and that Weingartner’s treatment of the 
orchestra surely shows a distinct sense of instrumental 
colors unquestionably acquired by his many years’ activity 
as an orchestral conductor. And no doubt the applause of 
the crowded house which called forth the author of the opera 
with the chief singers many times was, intended not so much 
for the composer of this particular opera, but for the con 
ductor Weingartner so well beloved by the Viennese. The 
evening was a popular success not for the work, but for its 
composer, and one which found a pleasing sequel after the 
performance, when some twenty friends of the Herr Direk- 
tor assembled at the restaurant across the street to celebrate 
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celebrities visiting the Danube city in general and its Volk- 
soper in particular, and many a great composer is wont to 
slip across the Wahringerstrasse during strenuous rehearsals 
of his work or after hot premiére battles, to strengthen his 
exhausted nerves by a few glasses of good old Pilsen beer. 
Puccini and Tino Pattiera, the new tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, are counted among the “Stammgaste” of Herr Pohl’s 

cozy place, and even Richard Strauss, it is said, does not 
refuse to visit these holy grounds now and then, while Wein- 
gartner frequently likes to rest there from his strenuous 
work in the managerial office of the Volksoper. Practically 
every premicre at that opera, successful or otherwise, finds 
its wind-up in the chambre particuli¢re of Herr Pohl, who 
is on familiar terms with most of the musical geniuses of 
his time and who on this occasion also welcomed all of 
Weingartner’s most intimate friends for a most impressive 
feast of love. 

Professor Buxbaum, the famous cellist, formerly of the 
Rosé Quartet, was among those present, as was also Bella 
Alten, well remembered by Metropolitanites, as well as Otto 
Tressler and Lilli Marberg, both favorite actors from the 
famous Burgtheater, and, most important of all, the Herr 
Direktor himself, who had strangely enough quickly man- 
aged to exchange his solemn operatic frock coat for the 
simple business suit of the ordinary citizen, thus proving him- 
self to be one of those great men who have learned to heed 
economical principles in these hard times of ours. Felicitous 
Felix had to respond to many a “Hoch” that night which 
thus provided a charming close to a premiére that turned out 
to be not so much a full-fledged musical sensation but rather 
a pleasant family affair with a charming host presenting to 
his guests a favorite child of his fancy. And are not the 
naughtiest children those most beloved by their parents ? 
Weingartner may not have convinced his friends that this 
was his best child, but Vienna audiences surely will be kind- 
hearted enough to love this offspring for its father’s sake. 
Prosit ! Pau. Bocuerr, 


Stopak Appears with New York Symphony 

Josef Stopak, who gave his annual New York violin re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on October 16, recently appeared in 
New Rochelle as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, and, according to the 
papers, was most enthusiastically received. “Bringing Mr. 
Damrosch and his men here and the brilliant Stopak was a 
beneficial as well as an enjoyable thing,” said the Daily Star. 


Grasse Recital, November 19 
The date of the recital to be given by Edwin Grasse, he 
playing both violin and organ and appearing as composer 
as well, is Saturday evening, November 19, and not No- 
vember 9, as previously announced. 


Lombardo to Give Operatic Concert 
Pp 
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MacDowell Association Shows Rapid Growth 


A number of people vitally interested in the MacDowell 
Association spent a very enjoyable afternoon, Tuesday, 
November 1, as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Prince, who themselves have shown a most active interest 
in this association, The purpose was to meet and hear 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell and to see the results that have 
been accomplished in thirteen years. Mrs, MacDowell has 
been most energetic and faithful in her endeavor to carry 
out the ideals of the late Edward MacDowell in regard 
to ideal conditions under which artists might create and 
produce their work, and from a very small and uncertain 
beginning, the idea has grown until now the Peterborough 
Colony in New Hampshire is attracting nation wide atten 
tion, and deserves to be recognized as a really great 
American institution. 

Beginning thirteen years ago with a New England farm 
house and a log cabin situated in the beautiful New 
Hampshire hills, where MacDowell created some of his 
most exquisite music, through Mrs, MacDowell’s persistence 
and the interest of those who especially appreciated our 
own MacDowell’s music and ideals, studio after studio, 
each more attractive than the last, has been added; there 
are eight miles of road through the place, and all sorts 
of improvements have been made. 

Mrs. MacDowell illustrated her talk with many very 
lovely lantern slides, and one felt almost as though he had 
had the privilege of visiting Peterborough. Only serious 
students who wish to do creative work, not only in music. 
but also in any art, and who come highly recommended 
by two distinguished artists, are admitted to membership 
in the colony. And there is always an overflow list of 
applicants : 

Such ideal environments as they have there mean fine 
results. Each artist works in his studio all day, with a 
cheery fireplace for cool days and a screened in veranda 
for warm days, with no fear of being disturbed, for there is 
a rule that no one shall visit another studio unless especially 
invited to do so. And though out of sight of other studios, 
with charming views of distances, mountains and virgin 
forest around, he is within calling distances \ basket lunch 
is brought at noon, and all gather at the big house at 
night, where everything is most home-like Things are so 
arranged that one may enjoy solitude or clability, as he 
desires, so things run smoothly 

Another important feature of the place is the natural 
open air amphitheater where performances are given, en 
abling the artists to bring out their work under the best 
advantages and conditions 

One invariably leaves Peterborough with the desire to do 
all he or she can to further the caus Some, when able, 
give money for a studio, or the maintenance of a studio, 
or are the means of obtaining money for one 

Mrs. MacDowell also played some of her late 
music, and she interpreted it with especial sympathy and 
interest. Two of the “Sea Pieces” and the largo from his 
“Sonata Tragica” were given with dignity and feeling 
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by any means, has a history. 


event, 
This restaurant, though not a particularly luxurious one 
It is well known to all musical 


Giuseppe Lombardo, 


concert in Aeolian Hall on the evening of December 10 
He will be assisted by distinguished artists. 


baritone, will give an operatic She added 
“Rigaudon,” 
into them. 


two lighter pieces, “Brer Rabbit” 


putting a delightful spirit of play and humor 























Miss Sparkes will be 
available for a few more 
dates in the South and 
Southwest during 
February and March. 
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LENORA 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Recent Triumphs 


1 all she presented there was 
Sri an obvious sincerity of 
purpose, not marred by misuse of 
a gratefully sympathetic voice. 
She sang with manifest and allur- 
ing restraint. Every note told, 
every word was clear, and every 
phrase was given with due regard 
to rhythmic and _ interpretative 


subtlety —London Telegraph. 


She sang with a pure, even tone, 
and made some fine effects of 
shading. Her shading reminded 
me of Moiseiwitsch’s. It comes 
from the joy of the artist in the 
skilled control his instrument. 
London Sunday Times (Ernest 


Newman. 


She sang the famous 
feeling and 


excerpt 
with an intensity of 
variety of vocal expression that 
raised hopes of an early appear- 





Sparkes 


ance at Covent Garden.—London 


Daily Express. 


In a long list of diverse songs 
and airs displayed a lyric voice of 
pleasing quality. She made her 
best impression in songs of light 
character. Some Italian songs by 
Sgambatti, Wolf-Ferrari and 
Scarlatti were given musical read 
ings and an air from Catalani’s 
e Wally,” 
Chicago News. 


opera, “I showed drama- 


tic ability. 


If there is one feature of Mme. 
Sparkes’ 
nouncedly it is her diction. Her 


work that stands out pro- 


voice, while not of unusual range, 
is well suited to the songs she sang 
last evening. It has warmth, espe- 
cially in the middle register, and 
the upper tones, too, never lost in 
heauty.—Chicago Journal of Com 


merce, 


in LONDON, CHICAGO and PITTSBURGH: 


Lenora Sparkes displayed het 
unusual voice in two arias and a 
number of songs. In the Seat 
latti “Le Violette” she was fine, 
She gave the old air the fragrance 
that belongs to it. The Hageman 
‘At the Well” 


vocal range and her vocal tricks 


demonstrated het 


and they were numerous and legi 
timate. Everything she sang she 
gave it individuality Pitisburgh 


Sun, 


Charming in manner and agree 
able in voice. In that exquisite 
Dvorak portamento etude “Songs 
My Mother laught Me,” she 
made a deep impression. In the 
Hageman “At the Well,” a bril 


liant song, written around a more 


brilliant piano part, she achieved 
many enviable effect In style 
she was most satisfactory.—/Pitts 


burgh Post 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DEMAND FOR SEATS FOR PARIS 
OPERA GREATER THAN EVER BEFORE 


Every Available Seat Taken for Subscription Performances—Wagner Revivals—Notes and Jottings 


[With the present letter, Theodore Bauer begins his 
duties as Paris correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier. Herbert Eikenberry is no longer 
connected with this paper in any capacity. The Musi- 
cal Courier headquarters will be temporarily located 
at 11, Boulevard des Italiens. There is an unprece- 
dented shortage of office space in Paris, but Mr. Bauer 
will secure permanent quarters as soon as possible.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


Paris, October 27, 1921.—The demand for seats at the 


Opera is the greatest in its history. Six performances are 
given weekly, namely, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sat 
urday and Sunday evenings and Sunday matinee Only 
the three first performances of the week are subscription 
performances and for these every available seat is taken 


rhe plans of J. Rouché, the director, promise an interest 


ing season They include a revival, with new scenery and 
costumes, of Mozart's “L’Enlevement au Serail,” under the 
artistic direction of Reynaldo Hahn, with Mme. Ritter 
Ciampi in the principal role. Saint-Saens’ “Ascanie” will 


be revived to celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 


master, with Marcel Journet singing the role created by 
the great Lassalle Others in the cast will be Mlle. De 
eugeot, Mile. Charny and Paul Goffin 
rhe unveiling of, Massenet’s monument will be marked 
by a special performance of “Herodiade” with a great cast 
including the favorite French tenor, M. Franz, also M 
lournet, M. Rouard, Mlle. Charny and Fanny Heldy, ad 
mired by Parisians not only for her splendid voice and hi 
trionic ability but also for her beauty. “Herodiade” will 
followed by “Thais” and then “Esclarmonde” and “le 
Roi de Lahore thus putting four great works of the 
great French composer in the repertory of the Opera 
Wagner will be represented among the revivals by 
Lohengrin a Maitre Chanteurs” and “Tristan et 


conducted by Camille 


operas at the 


Chevillard, 
Opera. The 


Yseult.” vill bye 


Line 
who conduct ill Wagnerian 
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casts will include Mmes, Lubin and Lapeyrette and MM. 
Delmas and Gresse. 

Among other works of interest will be Henri Rabaud’s 
“La Fille de Roland,” which was given with great success 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. Moussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoft” will be given with Vanni Marcoux in 
the title role. Among the ballets, Reynaldo Hahn’s “La 
Féte chez Thérése,” with Mlle. Zambelli and Mlle Aida 
Joni; also Messager’s “Les Deux Pigeons,” Widor’s “La 
Corrigane,” Paul Dukas’ “La Péri,” and “La Tragédie de 
Salomé” by M. Florent Schmitt. 

M. Rouché promises the best possible performance of 
“Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien,” the last work of Claude 
Debussy written for the stage. 

Among the new works to be given are “Cydalise,” a 
ballet with music by Gabriel Pierné; “Padmavali,” an op- 
era-ballet by a young composer of great promise, Albert 
Roussel; “La Megére Apprivoisée,” a lyric drama by M. 
Silver, with Marthe Chenal in 
the principal role. A less pre- 
tentious work, but one of no 
little interest, will be “Siang- 
Sin,” a ballet with a very poetic 
and touching Chinese legend as 
its subject, by Georges Hue. 
Two other ballets scheduled are 
“La Pretresse de Dorydwen,” 
by Paul Ladmirault, and “Fri- 
volant,” by Jean Poueigh, 

There will also be a sub 
scription for a series of historic 
concerts which, with appropri- 
ate scenic effects and costumes, 
will bring back the most beau- 
tiful epochs of French music. 
The programs of these concerts 
will be made up of the most in- 
teresting parts of works that 
could not be given today as a 
whole. Works of all French 
composers since the reign of 
Louis XIII to modern times 
will be included. 

Notes AND JOTTINGS, 

It is rumored here that not- 
withstanding all announcements 
to the contrary, Ganna Walska 
is to appear with the Chicago 
Opera Association. The rumor 
says that she will sing “Ma- 
non.” 

Anna Todorova, a Bulgarian 
mezzo-soprano, made her debut 
at the Opéra last Thursday in 
“Aida” in the role of Amneris. She has a voice of much 
beauty and splendid stage presence. 

Concerts of high artistic standard are scheduled for the 
first and third Sunday and second and fourth Monday of 
every month during the fall and winter months by the 
American Women’s Club at its headquarters at 27 Boule- 
vard Malesherbes. The first of the series was given by 
the Capet Quartet (MM. Lucien Capet, Maurice Hewitt, 
Henri Benoit and Camille Delebelle). The program was 
devoted to Beethoven. 

Rosalie Miller, the American soprano, is announced for 
the second concert of the club. She will sing a group of 
old English songs. 

A new musical organization was formed in Paris last 
week under the title of “Paris Musical Society for English- 
Speaking People.” It held its rehearsal last Monday eve- 
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Athenian vases and paintings. 











RUTH KEMPER 


In re-engagement at National Festival, Buffalo, 


Miss Ruth Kemper was heard in numbers by Cad- 
man, Stoessel, Kramer, Grasse, Duke, Burleigh, a Hindoo 
song by herself, and Miniature by her accompanist, Francis 
wengg She won much applause with her fine full tone and 
ler 
called for.—Buffalo Times, October 7, 1921. 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, gave a finished performance, her 
solos included compositions by Cadman, Stoessel, Walter 
Kramer, Francis Moore, her accompanist, and one of her 
own. Miss Kemper is a talented young artist who already 
invests her performance with intelligence. 
body and good quality, and she is technically well equipped. 
Her praiseworthy work was rewarded by appreciative ap- 
plause.—Buffalo News, October 7, 1921. 


Ruth Kemper, the American violinist, played with ability 
and intelligence —Buffalo Evening News, October 5. ; 

Her full, firm tone and her musical treatment of the vari- 
ous numbers won much favor with the audience, and an 
encore was insistently called for and granted—Mary M. 
Howard, in the Buffalo Express, October 7, 1921. 


Also won unanimous approval of music lovers. 


Mrs. T. F. KEMPER, 620 West 122nd Street, New York 


American Violinist 


October 4 and 6, received the following: 


excellent interpretations. Encores were insistently 


Her tone has 
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ning at the Salle Jouffroy with over eighty members present. 
They are rehearsing Handel’s “Messiah” under the direc- 
tion of Walter T. Hearn, choirmaster of the British Em- 
bassy Church in Paris. 

Yvonne Gall, former member of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, is making a great hit at the Opéra Comique. 
She has just been engaged for five guest performances for 
the Opera in Stockholm. : 

The seventy-second anniversary of the death of Chopin 
was celebrated Sunday at the historic “Pére Lachaise” 
Cemetery by the Société Frederic Chopin. The ceremony 
was conducted by Camille Le Senne, president of the so- 
ciety. 

At the Salle Gaveau the Flonzaley Quartet gave a con- 
cert before a capacity audience. The program included 
Haydn, Beethoven, Enesco and Stravinsky. P 

Marguerite Nielka, a young English dramatic soprano, 
is creating quite a sensation in musical circles in Paris 
She has just signed a contract as principal soprano for 
the season of opera at Amsterdam. THEODORE BAUER. 


Lubovska Introduces New Ballets 
Lubovska, founder and president of the National Ameri- 
can Ballet, Inc., passed through New York recently on her 
way to Chicago en route with her company to introduce some 








OF LUBOVSKA’S NEW BALLETS. 


Classic light comedy dance. 


of her newly created ballets. These ballet scenes have been 
very elaborately built up durmg the summer at the home of 
the National American Ballet at Haightstown, New Jersey. 
This home, which includes an artist colony, a farm, large 
grounds, swiming pool, tennis courts and everything else to 
make summer life happy and summer study more like play 
than work, has been established under the patronage of a 
large number of the prominent members of New York so- 
ciety and has proved to be an undeniable success and a wel- 
come addition to the world of the American dance and stu- 
dents of the dance. Terms are extremely reasonable, in- 
cluding everything, and giving promise of inclusion in the 
company as soon as sufficient knowledge has been gained. 
Thus Lubovska and some of her artist-pupils gave a short 
season at Cincinnati's Municipal Garden Theater immediate- 
ly following the season of opera that was given there, and 
the ‘company starts on a European tour under the manage- 
ment of A. Bo-kou in January which will keep it abroad 
until the fall of 1922. Meantime the summer school of 
Haightstown will be continued, there being seven assistant 
teachers there to take Lubovska’s place during her absence. 
A tour in South America has had to be refused owing to 
conflicting dates, but negotiations are under way to postpone 
it until next season. 


All Schubert Program for Gerhardt’s Second 
Recital 


Elena Gerhardt, who was received with such acclaim 
and greeted by such a remarkable audience at her first 
New York recital of the season on October 23, is announced 
for a second appearance in Town Hall on Sunday evening, 
November 20. Although her English songs were among her 
most popular offerings last time, she will devote the entire 
program to Schubert at the next concert. Among the bet- 
ter known songs to be given will be “Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen,” “Death and the Maiden,” “Im Abdendrot,” “Im 
Fruehling,” “Hark, Hark the Lark,” and an entire group 
to lyrics by Goethe. Conraad V. Bos will again assist at 
the piano. 


Van der Veer Re-engaged for St. Louis 

Following her big success in St. Louis last season in 
the oratorio, “Editha,”’ presented by the Pageant Choral 
Society, Nevada Van der Veer has been re-engaged by this 
organization to sing Dalila in “Samson and Dalila,” Novem- 
ber 29. This date so falls that it will enable Mme. Van der 
Veer to fill it en route from her present concert tour in the 
West and Southwest with Reed Miller, the tenor, her 
husband. 


Artists Presented by William A. Sleeper 


Among the artists whom William A. Sleeper, of Passaic, 
N. J., is presenting in recital this season are Helen Porter, 
a singer of children’s songs and a child impersonator ; 
Augusta Van Atta, contralto; Samuel Roberts, Welsh tenor ; 
Leroy Weil, baritone, and the Chamber Music Club, which 
includes Alfred F. Metz, violin; Charles Van Zandt, cello, 
and Harry Elliott Planten, piano. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER’S CONCERTINO 
IS GIVEN ITS FIRST LONDON HEARING 


Kubelik Barely Escapes Losing His Life in Steamer Collision—Chopin’s Successor—Marcia Van Dresser Succeeds— 


d Home 





Good Wel 
London, October 13, 1921—Several musicians of late 
have learned to their cost that England is an island. Kube- 


lik was on board the Channel steamer which sank a cargo 
ship and caused the death of a dozen sailors. He is re- 
ported to have put a life preserver on his violin case to 
save it and the enclosed Stradivarius from a watery grave. 
Fortunately the passenger steamer did not sink. Kubelik 
and his violin were landed safe and dry. They both ap- 
peared together at the Albert Hall last Sunday and the in- 
strument was found to be in perfect condition. But, so far 
as I could judge, or subsequently learn, the violinist seemed 
to have lost a little of the magic with which he swayed his 
public in the years before the war. I heard him play for 
the first time to a London audience in 1900. He certainly 
made a more bewildering sensation then than he made the 
other day, twenty-one years later. Yet the playing was no 
less perfect. Perhaps the world has altered since then. 

The fanciful reporter who cabled the story about a violin 
worth $100,000 and an Indian servant must be a distant 
relation of the illustrious Artemus Ward, whose interview 
with the Prince of Wales in Canada is equally truthful and 
far more entertaining. Ward politics, however, should be 
kept out of music. 

Tuomson’s PLayinc Stitt Youns. 

Long before Kubelik’s name was heard of I had helped 
to make a very noisy applause for César Thomson, the Bel- 
gian violinist who used to play Paganini’s “Perpetual Mo- 
tion” in octaves. Last night the veteran virtuoso, with 
snow-white beard and flowing locks, played Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto in Queen’s Hall with Sir Henry Wood's orches- 
tra. He was loudly cheered for his youthful fire and the 
ease with which he disposed of all difficulties. And it 
seemed to me that he had a warmth of sentiment that was 
not so much in evidence in the old days of his phenomenal 
finger work, Perhaps in the severer music of Brahms his 
expression might have been a little cold, but in the sugary 
sentiment of the Tschaikowsky concerto his moderation 
made that tuneful work very acceptable. I noticed a sub- 
stantial cut in the last movement, and I would not have 
objected to a similar treatment in the over-long first move- 
ment. But no right-minded music critic will quarrel with 
a great artist for not altering a famous composer’s work. 


A Butss Miss. 


After César Thomson’s rousing reception and vigorous 
applause a new work by Arthur Bliss fell rather flat. The 
public, having rendered unto César the things that were 
Cesar’s, was equally just in rendering unto Arthur as much 
as he deserved. His new “Mélée Fantasque,” conducted by 
the composer, might have had an appropriate motto from a 
stanza by Campbell : 

Love’s a boundless burning waste, 
Where Bliss’s stream we seldom taste. 

It is too early yet to judge this young composer. All I 
can say is that the new work was disappointing, coming as 
it did after compositions which had arrested the attention 
of the public and led it to expect new music of a high 
order. 

How tHe Coiiision Occurrep, 

A few days after Kubelik’s mischance at sea the South- 
ern Syncopated Orchestra went down with the steamer 
Rowan when she was sunk by a big cargo steamer from 
San Francisco. Thirty-six passengers were drowned and 
two were killed. The eighty passengers who were saved 
owe their lives to an earlier accident. The Rowan was two 
hours late in leaving Glasgow, as the steamer was held up 
to give the Southern Syncopated Orchestra time to finish 
the Saturday night performance. In the meantime a dense 
fog descended and the steamer collided with an outgoing 
vessel almost as soon as she got under way. The captain 
sent out a wireless call for help and ordered the passengers 
to be given life belts. A British destroyer rushed to the 
rescue and had almost reached the injured steamer when 
the big cargo steamer crashed into it and cut it in two 
The life belts and the destroyer’s searchlights were all that 
saved the entire load of passengers and crew from perish- 
ing. Six of the orchestral players were drowned, and the 
drummer, Pete Robinson, was killed by the collision. 

Cuopin’s SUCCESSOR. 

Last Saturday afternoon Queen’s Hall was packed full 
with a host of admirers of the French pianist, Cortot, not- 
withstanding the glorious sunshine and warm breezes which 
invited so many Londoners to the parks and country places. 
Cortot strayed a little from the theoretical path of rectitude 
when he played a delicate étude by Chopin as an extra 
number after the Saint-Saéns concerto in F for piano and 
orchestra. But very few artists can attain the angelic per- 
fection demanded by a music critic when they are lured 
astray by the applause of the siren public. The orchestra 
was conducted by Sir Henry Wood, and the most important 
composition on the program was Scriabin’s second sym- 
phony, the early one in C minor. Tschaikowsky was for 
many years the composer most in evidence on Sir Henry 
Wood’s programs. Scriabin is now getting more attention, 
though his place has not yet been fixed. Some of his Eng- 
lish admirers consider him the most important composer 
since Bach. My own opinion, such as it is, makes Scriabin 
the legitimate successor of Chopin, even as Brahms is the 
son of Beethoven. Brahms is masculine. Scriabin is psy- 
chically feminine. 

CARPENTER’S CONCERTINO GIVEN First HEARING. 


John Alden Carpenter’s concertino for piano and orches- 
tra was heard for the first time in England last Wednesday 
evening. Some of the critics seem to’ have overlooked the 
fact that the composer modestly calls his work a concertino, 
and not a requiem mass. It was intended to be light and 
tuneful and rhythmically vivacious. John Alden Carpenter 
never dreamed that his concertino would be taken as se- 
riously as the Brahms concerto in D minor. It evidently 
took the ear of the public, for the pianist, Isabel Gray, 
was recalled to the platform half a dozen times and loudly 

Marcia VAN Dresser SUCCEEDS. 


An American singer who has made a pronounced success 
this season is Marcia Van Dresser. Her recital in Wig- 


more Hall was enough to establish her reputation here at 
once if she had not already won the admiration of the Lon- 
don public last summer. Her rich and musical voice of 
great range and her clear diction in English, French and 
German could not easily be bettered. I would not have 
selected so much Wolf, Chausson, Stravinsky, had I been 
called on to choose her program, and I also think her Schu- 
mann songs among the least effective of that great com- 
poser’s works. But the art of the singer and her persuasive 
voice made every musical goose a swan. She was heartily 
applauded, and now announces two more recitals very soon, 
KATHARINE GoopsoN WELCOMED Home. 

The return of Katharine Goodson to her native land, 
after several years of travel among the “antres vast and 
deserts idle, rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven,” calls for more than a passing notice. Aeolian 
Hall was crowded to the doors, but the enthusiasm of the 
audience knew no bounds. It is quite superfluous now to 
expatiate on the technical equipment of an artist who is 
so well known to American audiences as Katharine Good- 
son, But I should like to express my admiration for what I 
consider to be a particularly fine interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s greatest piano solo, the fantasia in C. Of course 
there are male pianists with larger and more powerful hands 
who can wrest more sonority from some of Schumann's 
widespread chords. But I cannot recall an interpretation 
of this work in which Schumann’s dual nature—alternately 
masculine and feminine—was more deftly blended and ex- 
pressed. If I had not so often heard this Schumann fan- 
tasia played abruptly, and without understanding of its 
subtle wavering between feminine seductiveness and mas 
culine boldness, I might not have noticed Katharine Good- 
son’s art of concealing art. The rest of the program, too, 
was admirable, including two highly wrought artistic minia- 
tures by Arthur Hinton, the pianist’s husband. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


Raymond Walters Dean of Swarthmore 

Raymond Walters, former registrar of Lehigh Univer 
sity, took up his duties as dean of Swarthmore College on 
August 1, succeeding William A..Alexander. He has now 
occupied that post for several months, and it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that Swarthmore made an _ excellent 





RAYMOND WALTERS, 
College 


dean of Swarthmore 
choice in selecting him as dean of the college. Charles 
Schwab said of Mr. Walters that he is a man of many 
parts whose initiative and splendid enthusiasm, coupled 
with a brilliant mind, make all things possible for him 


New York Chamber Music Society Concert 
The first concert of the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe founder, which Gretchen Dick is 
presenting as the Second American Concert Course, will 
be held on Tuesday, November 15, at Aeolian Hall 























FOR THE SUNRISE 


LOCKHART-SEITZ 


HAS WON GREAT FAVOR AMONG 
VOCAL TEACHERS AND CON. 
CERT ARTISTS. AN AP- 
PEALING MELODY AND 
BEAUTIFUL LYRICS. 
PUBLISHED IN 
Bb-Db-Eb 

























SOME DAY 
YOU WILL MISS ME 


GREY-DAREWSKI 


A SONG DESTINED TO BECOME 
THE FAVORITE OF CONCERT 
ARTISTS AND THEIR 
AUDIENCES ALIKE. 
PUBLISHED IN 
Bb-C-D. 






’D BUILD A WORLD 
IN THE HEART OF A ROSE 


DAVID-NICHOLLS 


LIKE “SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE” 
THIS TUNEFUL BALLAD 
HAS ACHIEVED GREAT 
SUCCESS 1N LONDON. 
PUBLISHED IN 
A-Bb-C-D 








































WELL KNOWN BALLAD SUCCESSES FOR SINGER AND TEACHER 
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“THE 
ENGINE 


VOICE IS LIKE 
IN YOUR THROAT, 


Tino Pattiera, the New Chicago Opera Tenor, 


the Prime of Condition, 


And 
Instead He's a 


sings” is the proverb (short 
some one has applied to 
tenor of the Chicago 
dismissed with derogatory 
a newcomer to America, 
hear him in opera or in recital, 


Handsome is as handsome 
for perverted proverb) which 
tenor but Tino Pattiera, the 
Opera Association, is not to be 
epigram, Mr. Pattiera i 
have had no opportunity t 
bt if be sings as he 1 he will be a handsome 
Chere are several languages in Mr. Pattiera’s repertory, 
but English is a new role which he is still studying, and 
likely to be carried on in a sort of 


new 
and we 


success 


nterviews with him are 





TINO PATTIERA, 


tenor, 

polyglot gesticulation However, the tenor is the most 
umiable of singers and he is ready to go half-way in any 
language to assist an interviewer He likes to have peopk 
peak English in his presence, even though some of the con 
ersation falls outside the limits of his vocabulary. 

| want to get my ear accustomed to the language,” he 
explained That is why | like to hear people speak Eng 
lish. Once your ear is used to the language, the under 


tanding follows.’ 

And there i at least one 
the Pattiera comprehension of 
tricted as the tenor describes it 


interviewer who suspects that 
English is not quit 
Even if Mr. Pattiera were 


so re 


not the possessor of a voice which has brought forth raptu 
rous comments from European critics, he would inevitably 
he in the public eye, if not in the public ear. He was edu 


cated to be a lawyer, and it is said that a promising attor 
when the operatic stage gained a gifted tenor 
But the meat in the cocoanut at which one drives with deli 
cate strokes is thi lino Pattiera is a matinee idol. He is 
about six feet tall and built like a football player in the 
prime of condition 

1 acquired my physique by 
tiera when the interviewer 
“When I started to sing I 
cloped me So many 
throat is only the 


ney was lost 


singing,”’ remarked Mr. Pat 
mumbled something about chest 
was frail, but cor 
young singers do 
machine and that 


x pansion 
rect breathing de 


not realize that the 


Coach end Accompanist to 


E 

. MARTINELLI 

L for six years 

I Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
0 Vocal Coach Phone Schuyler 6598 


AN AUTO: 
YOU NEED GASOLINE TO RUN IT” 


Said Other Interesting Things, 
He's Ready for a Strenuous 
“Matinee Idol” 


MUSICAL COURIER 
THOUGH YOU HAVE A GOOD 


Too—Built Like a Football Player in 


Season—Might Have Been a Lawyer— 


breath is the fuel which drives the machine. Often I say 
to some young fellow who comes to me for advice: ‘The 
voice is like an automobile. Though you have a good engine 
in your throat; you must have gasoline to run it.” This 
comment brought up an episode which Mr. Pattiera didn’t 
tell the interviewer, but which nevertheless is set down on 
the best authority. A few days ago Mr. Pattiera was in a 
business office in the thundering Thirties, and the office man- 
ager told him of a young clerk who “had a voice.” The 
tenor signified his willingness to hear the young man sing. 
The clerk performed, crudely, but well enough to indicate 
the presence of a tenor voice capable of development. Mr. 
Pattiera didn’t dismiss the young aspirant with a few desul- 
tory words of encouragement. He cross-examined him (the 
old legal training coming to the fore!) about his training, 
his ambitions, his circumstances and his background. Then 
he advised him concerning the best mode of life for singers, 
the necessity for choosing a teacher of the highest order, 

and even offered a few pre actical suggestions on tone pro- 
duction. The young man departed, not only encouraged, 
but equipped with a working basis for a career. 

“He didn't just offer a few general remarks,” said the 
aspirant; “he told me what I could do and pointed out how 
I could do it.” 

It occurred to some original soul to ask Mr. Pattiera how 
he liked New York. He answered that he liked it all except 
the automobile horns. 

“Isn't it queer?” he asked, “how a singer is expected to 
pass judgment on cities and matters of that sort. What I 
really have to say | must say in my own way—in my sing 
ing. That is my best interview.” 

But the dark, blue-eyed matinee idol has decided opinions 
on almost everything. It is only his legal turn of mind 
that presents him from uttering for publication any random 
thought that occurs. Perhaps the moral @f that is: legal 
training for artists! a. 


Laros “A Pianist with a Message” 


Earle D, Laros, who has won the appellation of “a 
pianist with a message,’ was scheduled to appear in 
recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium in New York Wednes 





LAROS, 


pianist, 


EARLE D. 


day, November 2, presenting a group of Russian num- 


bers and selections by Chopin, Liszt, Cadman and a pre- 
lude of his own. Mr. Laros will fill many engagements 


when he will start for 
a tour of thirty-five concerts in the Middle West under 
the direction of Harry Culbertson. The pianist has ar- 
ranged some historical and chronological programs for 
a number of his appearances this season, many of which 
are reéngagements. Mr. Laros not only is a pianist of 
ability, but also a composer, his compositions having been 
well received by both the critics and the public. 


here in the East until January 4, 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Ceisler will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musica! Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


Association— 


The Chicago North Shore Festival 
Kinsey, 


$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge— $1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 
1, $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
quintet, for strings and piano. Class 2, $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, C. F. M. C., 
office of L, E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica Courier for August 18, page 20. 


The Paderewski Prize Fund—$1,000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 


Chamber music—l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with. piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

Mana-Zucca—$500. Quintet (piano and strings). 
Secretary of the Society of American Music Op- 
timists, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs. V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan» 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Saylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 











Ella Bachus Behr Busy Teaching 


Ella Bachus Behr resumed teaching at her New York 
studios on September 25 and now has a large class of stu 
dents enrolled. Among her artists who are doing especially 
fine work mention might be made of Helen Farnum, mezzo; 
Elizabeth Brosius, a seventeen year old coloratura soprano ; 
Mrs, Doll-Greene, the well known soprano, and Whitney 
Marvin, lyric tenor. ; 


First Frederic Warren Concert, January 22 


_ Olga Warren, soprano; Ethel Newcomb, pianst; Lionel 
Storr, bass-baritone, and Meta Schumann, at the’ piano, 
will supply the first program of the season at the fourth 


annual series of Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, which 
will be inaugurated at the Selwyn Theater, Sunday evening, 


January 22. 


Jollif Presents Interesting Program 


Norman Jollif, baritone, was heard in recital by the 
Woman’s Club of Amherst, Mass., on October 21. He gave 
an interesting program of Italian, French and English 
songs, and the large audience was enthusiastic over his ar 
tistic singing. Harry Hirt was the accompanist. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TERPSICHOREANS DANCE THEIR 
WAY INTO THE HEARTS OF BERLINERS 


Karsavina, for One, Attracts Sold Out House, and Albertina Rasch Also Attracts Capacity Audience—Furtwingler’s New 
Series of Concerts—The Threatening Bruckner Wave—Pizzetti Sonata Has German Premiére—Alma Moodie 
Startles Berlin with a New Erdman—Americans Invade Germany Once More 


Berlin, October 16, 1921.—While Berlin’s musicians are 
just getting ready for the great onslaughts of the “season,” 
indulging in mere oivedin skirmishes here and there, the 
public appears to have surrendered en masse to the “sister 
art” of dancing. A dangerous sister—a step-sister at best 
(no pun!)— for the public which crowds the largest halls 
for a Russian or a Viennese ballerina is absent in equally 
great numbers from the recitals and orchestral concerts 
of the rest of the “family.” Early and summery as it is, all 
records for box office receipts in Berlin have been broken 
by that fragile-looking, delicious little person, Tamara 
Karsavina, for at the Scala Theater on a Sunday morning, 
at the hour when most good citizens are—or should be—in 
church one hundred and eighty thousand marks were taken 
in at the door, They are paper marks, to be sure, whose 
peace parity of forty-five thousand dollars shrunk most 
miserably last week. But the figure is nevertheless remark- 
able, for the inevitable rise in the prices of everything 
(even art!) which is bound to follow on the heels of every 
drop in exchange has not yet set in. 

Upon this haul there followed a farewell, a matinee, like- 
wise sold out, and after the farewell—lo and behold !— 
Tamara Karsavina is advertised (minus farewell) at Rein- 
hardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus. If that is not big enough, 
they will have to build a tent on the Kaiser’s old parade 
me in Tempelhof. (There would be nothing impious 

uit that, for the Kaiser loved the ballet, and especially 
o®the toe-dancing kind, in which Karsavina excels.) 


ALBERTINA RASCH. 


But Karsavina is not the only one. On the very day of 
the record receipts a fair sized audience filled the Theater 
des Westens for the debut of a competitor—a most charm- 
ing competitor—from Vienna and the U. S. A. Albertina 
Rasch, with Karl Raimund, the Viennese ballet master, at 
her side, like Karsavina, danced her way into the hearts of 

Jerlin with the old and undisguised methods of the “grand 
ballet.” Are these signs of a reaction—reaction from “in- 
terpetive,” expressive and all kinds of pseudo-dancing? It 
would seem, indeed, that the world demands mechanical per- 
fection more than ever, and has even come to appreciate 
the poetry of that perfection better than before. (Richard 
Strauss’ ballet, as far as we can gather, is a riot of pirou- 
ettes and whirls.) 

FuRTWANGLER’S NEW SERIES. 

seems little doubt that Berlin—as far as such a 
thing is possible—has picked its favorite alternate—and 
possible successor—to Nikisch. (Of an alternate it has 
need, indeed, for the great Arthur has sacrificed some of 
his Berlin time for South America, and there is a well 
founded rumor that he will do the same for North America 
next year.) The person in question is Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
very Teutonic but very temperamental, even dramatic, and 
not without a real and impressive personality, despite his 
youth. Besides his Staatskapelle series at the Opera, Furt- 
wangler will conduct this year a second series (Nikisch’s 
being the first) of the Berlin Philharmonic. The first 
concert of this series has just taken place and has resulted 
in a tremendous personal success for Furtwangler. 

In’so far as the excellency of the interpretations is con- 
cerned this success was wholly deserved. One would wish, 
however, that a conductor of Furtwangler’s artistic rank, 
deeply rooted in public favor, would throw his authority 
into the balance in favor of modern works. Thus far 
his programs in Berlin have not departed one inch from 
the well-trodden path of routine. The “Oberon” overture, 
a Schumann symphony, and Brahms’ rhapsody for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra (especially if sung by Sigrid 
Onégin), may be a delightful experience for the listener, 
but it gives little occasion for comment by the reviewer 
of musical “events.” Three additional songs by Brahms 
(including the “Sapphic Ode’) alone brought a moment of 
comparative novelty, being sung to the very beautiful or- 
chestral settings by Max Reger—very Brahmsian, and add- 
ing distinctly to the impressiveness of the songs. The climax 

and a very stirring one—of this concert, by the way, was 
a thrilling interpretation of Liszt’s “Mazeppa,” which was 
positively hair-raising in its tonal effects and got every Slav 
and Magyar in the house (almost a majority!) dangerously 
excited, 


There 


Tue THREATENING BRUCKNER WAVE. 

The Bruckner worship is threatening to take on unpre- 
cedented proportions this year—at any rate in Germany 
and Austria—for the reason that this month Bruckner has 
been dead twenty-five years. Thus the first concert of the 
“Anbruch” series (being resumed in Berlin, Prague, Vienna 
and Amsterdam) is a “Bruckner-Feier,” comprising the 
Te Deum and the ninth symphony. A few days ago Hugo 
Reichenberger, one of the conductors of the Vienna Opera, 
gave a concert here with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
his program, too, was centered about Bruckner. 

Like Fritz Reiner in his recent concert, Reichenberger 
selected the seventh symphony, which is the one which first 
made its way through the world. Its most impressive part 
is the funeral march in the slow movement, written as a 
tribute to Richard Wagner, whom Bruckner worshipped as 
an idol beyond his reach. This symphony, like some other 
Bruckner works, it must be said, has Zained a sure foot- 
ing in central Europe, despite adverse criticism and neglect, 
but whether his intricate style, with its excessive breadth, 
its mixture of ecclesiastical and specifically Austrian ele- 
ments, its lack of organic construction will even find favor 
with other nations as well, seems doubtful. Reic henberger, 
though he lacks that personal magnetism which is the essen- 
tial attribute of conductors of the first magnitude, is €s- 
teemed here as a leader of much skill, experience and strong 
musicianly -—. He also conducted Bach’s B minor 
suite and the “Leonore” overture, No. 3. 

Pizzett1 SonaTtA Has GERMAN 

The element of novelty was supplied this week in two 

concerts: the recital of Alma Moodie, the brilliant young 
‘tralian violinist, and the first concert this season of the 


PREMIERE. 


Pozniak-Deman-Dechert (formerly Pozniak-Deman-Beyer ) 
Trio, which since last season has lost its first cellist, who 
died as the result of blood poisoning. His successor, Carl 
Dechert, son of Professor Dechert, the renowned first cellist 
of the Opera, has already proved his ability to be a perma- 
nent member of so distinguished an ensemble. As regards 
excellency, artistic finish and spirit, the Deman Trio has 
no superior in Germany; in respect of its active interest in 
contemporary musical art it hardly has its equal. The 
Pizzetti violin and piano sonata was given its first German 
performance by Messrs. Pozniak and Deman at the trio's 
opening concert. 

StartLes Bertin with A New ErpMan. 

Alma Moodie’s novelty stirred the tempers of the audience 
considerably more than the Pizzetti sonata. It was a sonata 
for violin alone (a genus redivivus with the advance guard 
of German modernists) by Eduard Erdman, the young Lat- 
vian who has for some time figured as an enfant terrible 
in Berlin, both as pianist and composer. It took a half an 
hour or more to play, and at the end there was as much 
hissing as applause, which the young composer ac knowledged, 
seemingly with particular joy. You can’t down these young 
devils! It is, of course, easy to dispose of a work like 
this with a jest, but that does not really dispose of it. Much 
in the sonata seems forced originality, even forced eccen- 
tricity and ugliness, but in spite of its bizarreness it does 
leave an impression; and especially in the lighter moods one 
has the feeling of a strong and daringly adventurous per 
sonality. 

Miss Moodie’s playing of the difficult work was a master 
test. She did it from memory, with an evident grasp of 
its construction and inner meaning, and with astonishing 
intonation and technic. Her specifically violinistic and lyric 


ALMA Moonie 


abilities were more amply brought out by the Bach E major 
concerto, and in pieces by Beethoven, Schumann and 
Dvorak-Kreisler. In Sarasate’s “Carmen” fantasy as well 


as in a Paganini encore she displayed a remarkable virtu- 
osity. With this, with her eminent musicality and her glow- 
ing, vibrant tone, this finely-strung young Kelt must he 
counted among the very best of the younger violinists now 
before the public. 

Another young violinist who has recently reappeared here 
with success is Ibolyka Gyarfas, a charming Hungarian girl 
whose solid musicianship impressed both critics and public 
last season. A more detailed comment upon her qualities 
will have to be reserved for another time. 


AMERICANS INVADE GERMANY ONCE More, 


There has been rather a dearth of pianists thus far this 
The best ones appear to be absent, playing for 
“valuta,” Rosenthal and Spivakovsky in England, Schnabel 
in Scandinavia. Busoni, more reticent than ever, has ap- 
peared only as conductor thus far, accompanying his Ameri- 
can pupil, Edward Weiss, who played, with excellent technic 
and finish, the Bach-Busoni concerto in D minor, Busoni’s 
“Indian Fantasy” and Mozart's D major concerto, with 
Busoni’s cadenzas. This young pianist with his engaging 
personality fully deserved the distinguished introduction 
which he got, and his future career may be looked forward 
to by his countrymen with pride and interest. 

Two other American pianists are being heard this week 
Walter Rummel, who gives his second recital, and Albert 
King, from San Francisco, They are the advance guard 
of a veritable American invasion which is setting in for the 
first time since the war. Besides the three pianists already 
named, there : re in Berlin, preparing for appearances, Ruth 
Klug, pianist, Max Rosen, Rudolph Polk and Jenny Skol 
nik, violinists, and Margrit Werlé, cellist. The latter has 
already begun her activity with a successful appearance 
with the Bliithner Orchestra, playing the Dvorak B minor 
Of American singers, too, there will be several, 
Alfred Piccaver, lyric tenor of the 
Serlin debut next week. 


season. 


concerto, 

and the first of these, ! 

Vienna Opera, is to make his 
Russians Ditto. 

which began 

Two series of 


No less formidable is the Russian avalanche, 
with Karsavina and Baklanoff last week. 
Russian concerts are already under way, a “historical” 
group, covering the whole of Russian musical literature, and 
the “Russil” series, undertaken by a society for the dissemi- 
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nation of Russian art and literature. With the first Leonid 
Kreutzer, Alexander Alexandrovitch, Leonid Labinski and 
A. Smirnoff, the baritone, are identified; of the second, the 
first concert, on Friday last, was conducted by J. Pome- 
ranzeff, with Alexander Siloti, pianist, and A. Schelkoff, 
baritone, as soloists. The program, from Tschaikowsky 
to Glazounoff, brought nothing remarkable except the play- 
ing of Siloti, informed by the distinguished personality of 
this veteran artist. 

Siloti, by the way, gives his first recital since the war 
here next week, evidently “brushing up” preparatory for 
his American tour. His colleague, Leo Sirota, will appear 
as soloist in two concerts conducted by Serge Koussevitzky, 
who is also supposed to have American ambitions, and like 
Siloti seems keen to confirm his successes in the Entente 
countries by appearances in Berlin. 

Few “GerMAn” Concerts 


With all this polyglot activity—Russians, Hungarians, 
Americans and Irish—there would seem to be little room 
for the genuine wative article in Berlin. Indeed there has 
been little thus far, for even the genuine German pianist, 
Walter Gieseking, of Hanover, who returned to exploit his 
sensational success of last season, bases that success largely 
upon an exposition of the modern French school. Renée 
and Arpad Sandor, sister and brother, on the other hand, 
though Hungarians, scored a real success in a joint piano 
recital of German music. Renée Sandor, a simple and 
charming young girl, played the Schumann fantasy with 
true poetic feeling, and an early Beethoven sonata with 
delicacy, clearness, excellent touch and feeling for style 
Her brother Arpad, an excellent musician, showed abundant 
temperament in Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz.” Together they 
played Mozart’s D major sonata with a perfection and 
grace that won all hearts. 

Another truly German concert was that of Emil 
at which Adolf Busch, the Teutonic violin champion, 
the courage to play a Reger violin concerto, This he 
ably enjoyed more than the audience, for he is a Reger 
enthusiast. The same composer’s Bocklin suite, rarely heard, 
had an excellent hearing at the hands of Bohnke, another 
rising young German conductor. 

But more enjoyable surely was the concert of old German 
music—J. A. Hasse, Bach and Handel—which was con 
ducted by Dr. Georg Gohler, of Leipzig, with a small or 
chestra, at the Singakademie, \ fragmentary dramatic 
solo cantata, called “Lucretia,” written by Handel in his 
youth, had its Berlin “premiére,” and made a remarkable 
impression, being sung in excellent style and deep dramatic 
feeling by Maria Pos-Carloforti, a Handel specialist and a 
singer of fine technical and musical qualities. Some harp 
sichord pieces, played by Alice Ehlers (who also played 
the “continuo” in the orchestral works) sent the audience 
justly into raptures of delight. C&sar SAERCHINGER. 
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OCTOBER 31 


Alfredo Oswald 


Alfredo Oswald, who was heard on several occasions 
last season, gave a recital in Town Hall on Monday after 
noon, October 31, He chose for his opening group the 
allegro, by Ciaia; andante, Rossi, and Bach's “Concerto 
Italiana.” He gave later the “Sonatine,” by Ravel; two 
Schumann numbers, “Novelette,” No. 4, and “Romance ; 
Characterstueck,” No. 4, Mendelssohn; two numbers by 
his father, H. Oswald, “Impromptu” and “Il Neige”; 
Chopin's etudes, op, 25, Nos. 2 and 3, as well as the Hun 
garian rhapsody No, 6, by Liszt 


Nicola Thomas 


A large and appreciative audience was on hand at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Monday, October 31, for the 


violin recital given by Nicola Thomas, The progr am 
included the concerto in G minor by Max Bruch; sonata 
in A major, Brahms; “On Wings of Song Mendels 


sohn-Achron; “Guitane,” Moszkowski-Sarasate, prelude, 
Sinding, and “Souvenir de Moscow,” W ieniawski, to which 
Miss Thomas added several encores rhe young pianist 
has a well developed technic, and her intonation 1s accurate 
Walter Golde furnished artistic accompaniments. 


NOVEMBER I 


Edmond Clement 


Edmond Clement, the distinguished French tenor, looking 
as young as ever in spite of his 54 years and with a voice 
as fresh as in his palmiest days, delighted an audience 
that filled Aeolian Hall to the legal limit—even the stage 
being set with chairs so that there was scarcely room for 
the singer and his accompanist to get on and off—at a 
revital of French songs on November 1, There is no need 
here to speak of the perfection of Mr. Clement’s art, That 
is too well known to require either comment or criticism. 
But there was much in this recital that gives cause for 
reflection, reflection especially, upon the question—so much 
a question just now—of song in English. ‘What has song 
in English to do with Edmond Clemont?” you will ask. 
\ great deal, as you will realize if you have ever heard 
him sing For Clement, more than most singers, gives 
to his art all that the poet intended to convey, as well as 
the message of the composer. No composers understand 
better than the French how to associate the words and the 
music. Even a Hugo Wolf has not better knitted together 
the poem and its setting than have dozens of French 
composers, both ancient and modern, And the interpreter, 
even when he sings folk songs which repeat over and over 
a few short bars, brings out all of the meaning of the 
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poem in his interpretation. This is French art, the great 
rrench art of song, about the finest art there is—and those 
who do not know enough French to understand the words 
lose about half of it. (They know that they are looking 
at a wonderful picture, seen dimly, but they have left their 
glasses at home.) The opinion was expressed recently 
that taste for vocal art in America was actually being low- 
cred by the fact that we Americans, listening to foreign 
song, listened only to the music, treating the voice as an 
instrument, That is no doubt true, Certain it is that there 
is much in the. wonderful finesse of Clement's art that is 
lost to those who cannot understand the words. His recital 
was more than a lesson to the many vocal students who 
were there; it was a lesson to us all from which we 
might learn that we need singers among us who will give 
us these lovely French songs in English—American singers 
who will learn at French sources and will interpret for us 
in our own language the inimitable art of Clement. 


Ferenc Vecsey 


Preceded by enthusiastic press accounts from abroad, 
Ferenc Vecsey (one-time child prodigy who charmed Ameri- 
cans with his violin playing many years ago and then 
returned to Europe for further study) appeared before 
a critical audience at Carnegie Hall and quickly demon- 
strated that his advance heralding had been more than 
justified, for he is a violinist, musician and interpreter of 
the highest rank. 

The Tartini “Devil’s Trill” sonata was the medium 
through which Vecsey proved his artistic mettle so promptly 
and decisively. He fesed himself from the usual precosity 
with which violinists so frequently invest their readings of 
the ancient classics and gave the Tartini measures a broad, 
dramatic, warm blooded version. His tone at once made a 
tremendous effect, for it is of extraordinary volume, and 
its quality is noble, vibrant, human, In phrasing and the 
laying bare of musical structure, Vecsey made the none 
too amiable Tartini work a thing of intense delight to those 
perspicacious listeners who value such matters. 

The Bach chaconne emphasized afresh the serious musical 
hent of Vecsey and his fine stylistic grasp and interpretative 
authority. His musical picture of Bach’s greatest violin 
composition was engaging and affecting in the extreme, 
and his fingers and bow arm carried out his intentions with 
a mastery that made for perfect technical presentation as 
well. One admired particularly the repose, the deliberate 
breadth and the ability of conception that underlay the deliv- 
ery of the epical score. 

In Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto Vecsey stepped out 
of the atmosphere of classical restraint that seemed to be 
his most marked characteristic and astonished his hearers 
with a display of sentiment, brilliancy and passion that 
exemplified all the ideal ingredients of the most approved 
manner of playing the violin in the French or Belgian 
manner, The mechanics of the performance were impec- 
cable, as were also the intonation and the fluency of 
phrasing. It was a dashing and fascinating rendering and 
it brought after it a true ovation for the artist. 

He wound up his program with three caprices of his own 
entitled “Cascade,” “The Wind” and “Staccato.” They 
are very melodious morceaux, harmonized attractively and 
set with technical brilliancies which Vecsey presented con 
amore, of course. He was applauded to the echo and 
encored repeatedly. The impression left by Vecsey’s recital 
was one of striking success richly deserved. The audience 
was his from the start, for even before his artistic qualities 
had gained the victory for him as a concert giver, his tall, 
slim figure, his good looks and his modest and highly refined 
manner succeeded in putting him into close and sympathetic 
touch with the persons who faced him, especially the ladies. 
Vecsey, if this writer is a good guesser, will prove to be 
one of the concert favorites of this crowded season. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall auditors have listened to much music that 
has puzzled and troubled them, but it is doubtful if ever 
they were as mystified as when they listened to Alfredo 

Casella’s orchestral work, “A Notte Alta” (In Deepest 
Night), and tried to gain contact with its details and to 
win impressions as a whole, The present chronicler is at a 
loss to describe the score except to say that it is of the 
most pronounced futurist-impressionistic-cubistic type. It is 
made up of styles promulgated by Scriabine, Debussy, 
rey Stravinsky and Satie, and here and _ there 

Casella has mixed in a little home brew in the way of 
dissonances that “kick” and bite and burn. The “program” 
of the work is clear and poetical. ~ 

The solemn, mysterious opening—suggesting deep night, a night 
of winter, clear and cold—discloses two motives, both set forth 
by the piano alone; they represent the two human actors in the 
drama which is about to unfold itself. The first of these themes, 
grave and concentrated, personifies the man; the second, melan- 
choly and capricious, the woman. Now begins the action of the 
drama, We have been aware only of the serene and lovely night, 
cool, splendid, inhuman, indifferent to early ills. But this night 
is like a vast and mysterious temple whose secret depths are 
gradually revealed as by the opening of innumerable doors, and 
when a certain point has been attained we hear out of the heart 
of the luminous darkness a word of infinite sweetness, the most 
enrapturing that can «be uttered. A long ecstasy follows the 
avowal, 

A profound shudder—violent, tragic, abrupt—traverses the or- 
chestra. When calmness has again returned we hear once more 
the mysterious harmonies of the opening and the two essential 
themes, There is a heartbreaking farewell. The lovers part and 
the sound of diverging footsteps dies away in the immense silence. 
The night is once more calm and undisturbed. Ethereal harmonies 
symbolizing the deep, enigmatic indifference of Nature to human 
emotions conclude the poem, 

If all the foregoing story is in the Casella music, the 
writer of the present review could not associate it with 
the motifs, tonal combinations and polyphonic processions 
that assailed his ear. The music seemed to move with the 
utmost disregard for the listener. Doubtless the composer 
has design and method in his score, and he certainly knows 
the orchestra thoroughly, but he registered nothing with 
many of the auditors—who so expressed themselves to this 
reporter—except a sense of wonder, lack of understanding 
and even aural irritation. As an experiment in tonal ueer- 
ness and anarchy, “A Notte Alta” is a success, and will 
please the extreme radicals in those departments. 

Casella appeared as a pianist at the concert and played 
Franck’s symphonic variations with the orchestra, under 
Strokowski. The Italian visitor is a keyboard artist of 
technical skill and musical insight. He has a tone of clear 
quality and he colors his playing with restraint and refine- 
ment. His handling of the Franck music showed that he 
has stylistic adaptability as a pianist. He was received with 
warmth by the audience, ‘ 

Beethoven's seventh symphony, read here and there with 
unconventional touches by Stokowski, had a lovely hearing 
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with the orchestra revealing its best qualities tonally and 
technically. The familiar Berlioz “Damnation of Faust” 
excerpts found pithy and picturesque treatment at the hands 
of the always interesting and stimulative conductor, 


Daniel Wolf 


Daniel Wolf, the young composer-pianist, who gave his 
second recital in Town Hall on the afternoon of November 
1, was entitled to the enthusiastic applause and marked 
appreciation of his excellent playing which he received. 
His program, which consisted of works by Chopin, Liszt, 
Grieg, Cyril Scott and Debussy, was played with a masterly 
touch and fine technic, His own sontata in F sharp major, 
a short and brilliant composition, showed the artist’s ability 
as a composer to be far above the ordinary, and displayed 
a marked dash and spirit, which brought much applause, It 
is safe to say that Mr. Wolf, who certainly takes his music 
seriously, will go far in the concert world, for he possesses 
many of the fine qualities necessary to make the successful 
composer as well as the finished pianist. 


NOVEMBER 2 
Erika Morini 

Last year Erika Morini, unknown to New York, made 
her debut recital at Carnegie Hall and proved herself a 
phenomenal young violinist. Soon her name had spread 
over the entire country, and at her first public appearance 
here this season, Wednesday evening, November 2, Carnegie 
Hall was filled with an enthusiastic and admiring crowd, 
such as one might expect to greet an older and established 
artist. This young girl, only 17, plays with the maturity 
and finish that many an older violinist might envy. While 
in Europe this past summer, Miss Morini obtained a new 
Joseph Guarnerius violin, which she used on this occasion, 
and it served better to show her extraordinary talent. Her 
technic is so nearly perfect that she gives herself freely 
to interpretations, and plays with distinct individuality and 
freedom of expression. She plays with abandon and dash, 
and yet with delicacy and grace. Her bowing is vigorous 
and incisive, and she has breadth and power of tone. She 
has excellent command of color and tone nuances. She 
plays with an abundance of temperament, well under 
control, and with the freshness and joy ful enthusiasm of 
youth. Her harmonics in Moskowski’s “Guitarre” and her 
clear, warm plaintive tones in the “Hindoo Chant” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) were exquisite. The Viotti concerto 
in A minor was her opening number, the adagio being 
especially well done The Siciliano of Bach’s sonata in G 
minor, for violin alone, was smoothly and beautifully given, 
while the fuga was rendered with clarity and_ precision. 
Godard’s “Canzonetta” was a happy, playful number. Her 
closing selection was Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade and Polonaise.” 
Even after several encores were given and the lights turned 
out the audience was loth to go. Emanuel Balaban was 


her accompanist. 
NOVEMBER 3 
Ruth Ray 
Ruth Ray attracted a large audience to Town Hall on 


Tuesday evening, November 3, on the occasion of her violin 
recital, When first heard in New York she disclosed much 
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genuine talent, which, despite her youth, has already reached 
maturity. Her artistic performance charmed all. The recital 
opened with a musicianly reading of Handel’s E major 
sonata. In her rendition of Wieniawski’s D minor concert 
the young artist surprised her hearers by the apparent ease 
with which she mastered the many technical difficulties, 
to say nothing of the extraordinarily luscious tone displayed 
in the second movement of this composition. 

The novelty of the evening, however, was suite in three 
movements by Leo Sowerby, winner of the America Prix 
de Rome, dedicated to Ruth Ray and performed in New 
York for the first time. While this work is pleasing and 
appealing, it does not particularly enhance the violin litera- 
Ray, however, played it with much fervor. 


ture. iss 
The closing group comprised “Eklog,” Kramer; waltz, 
G major, Hegar; “Maynight,” Palmgren-Powell (rede- 


“In an Irish Jaunting Car,” Whitfield (repeated 
by special request), and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle.” 
In addition to the long and interesting program, “La 
Chasse,” Cartier-Kreisler, and Grasse’s “Waves at Play” 
were given as encores. Unusually fine piano accompani- 
ments. were rendered by Walter Golde. 


Frieda Klink 


Frieda Klink, contralto, was heard in a pleasing sony 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, November 3. 
Her program included old Italian songs, works by Grieg, 
Strauss, a group of French songs and a group of modern 
numbers by English and American composers. 

Miss Klink has a voice of emotional warmth and color, 
well controlled, and her diction is very good. In her last 
group, Rogers’ “Wild Geese” and the four songs from the 
Chinese were particularly beautiful. Miss Klink has charm 
of personality, and the special arrangement of the stage, 
with its blue screens, ferns and flowers furnished a lovely 
background and added to the artistic atmosphere. Coenraad 
V. Bos supplied admirable accompaniments. 

New York Symphony Orchestra 
Thursday afternoon, November 3, at Carnegie Hall (also 
repeated Friday night) Walter Damrosch conducted a 
program the first half of which was devoted to Beethoven 
and second to Wagner. Something was said in the program 
about an illustration in connection between the two, but 
concern about this did not appear to disturb the auditors 


manded ) ; 


in the least. Of Beethoven there was the “Egmont” 
overture of the first symphony; of Wagner, “The Dance 
of the Apprentices,” from “The Meistersinger,” which 


quality under Mr. Damrosch’s baton; 
the Siegfried “Idyll,” seeming longer than ever, and the 
so-called immolation scene from “Gétterdimmerung,” 
Brunhilde’s music being sung by Florence Easton, who also 
gave Claershen’s song from “Egmont.” The afternoon was 
interesting, especially as it was Mme. Easton's first appear- 
ance of the season; she is a splendid artist, and her excellent 
voice did full justice to the music she was called upon 
to interpret—music, in both instances, ineffective in the 
concert hall. She is the same mistress of the vocal art 
as ever, and her enunciation—she sang in English—was 
characteristically clear and agreeable to listen to. The 
audience recalled her repeatedly after both numbers. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra began its New York 
season at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, November 
3, with a performance of the Beethoven “Eroica,” which 
was neither flesh nor fowl as regards the reading given 
it by Mr. Monteux. After the intermission came Mr. 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “Sadko,” then the’ two Debussy noc- 
turnes—"Nuages” and “Fetes’’—and finally the “Don Juan,” 
Never did a program better illustrate what is missing in 
the present conductor of the Boston Symphony, viz., a 
good, strong right elbow. The _ orchestra, technically 
superb in every department, played exquisitely throughout 
the evening, but there was nothing to rouse them to the 
great climaxes in “Sadko” and “Don Juan.” 


Phyllida Ashley 


On Thursday afternoon, November 3, at Aeolian Hall, 
Phyllida Ashley gave her annual New York recital before 
a capacity house. She is indeed a charming pianist, who 
creates an atmosphere of beauty. She plays with much 
individuality of style and a serious sympathy in the spirit 
of her text. Her dramatic virility spoke in Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein” sonata and in an excellent program con- 
sisting of Schuman’s “Etude Symphoniques,” three numbers 
by Chopin, and Paderewski’s “Theme Varie” and _ the 
tenth rhapsodie, by Liszt. 

All of these exquisite musical influences bore fruit in 
the form of an unusually*appreciative audience, which gave 
testimonials in repeated encores. Miss Ashiey renewed 
the favorable impression which she made last year, and 
left her audience with the distinct impression of having 
heard a concert which will not be forgotten by those who 
were present. 


lacked its “lustige” 


Bronislaw Huberman 


Bronislaw Huberman was heard in his second recital at 
the Town Hall, on Thursday afternoon, November 3, by a 
good sized audience that listened attentively to the playing 
of this sterling artist. All the splendid qualifications that 
the violinist revealed in his first appearance here a short 
time previous, were again in evidence and found full ap- 
preciation. 

The program opened with the Brahms sonata in G major, 
op. 78, which was superbly rendered. Then followed the 
Bach sonata for violin alone, in G minor, an admirable 
vehicle for displaying the violinist’s technical skill and 
agility of bowing. Mendelssohn's concerto closed the pro- 
gram, to which several additional selections were added as 
encores. Without a doubt, Huberman is to be ranked with 
the most prominent wielders of the bow of the present day. 

Paul Frenkel furnished artistic accompaniments at the 


piano. 
NOVEMBER 4 
Mildred Geshe 


Thoroughly artistic is the term which would most truly 
characterize the recital which Mildred Graham gave Friday 
afternoon, November 4, at the Town Hall. In a program, 
divided into four song groups, she had ample opportunity to 
display the beauty of her voice, the clarity of her diction 
and the breadth of her interpretative art. And she took 
advantage of each opportunity. Her opening group con- 
sisted of Cleopatra’s aria from Handel’s “Julius Caesar,” 
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“Piangero la sorte mia,” and two numbers by Scarlatti— 
“Le Violette” and “Se Florindo e fedele.” In these, she 
at once succeeded in establishing herself in the hearts of 
her audience, both by reason of her fine art and the charm 
of her personality. “O Wusst Ich Doch den Weg zuruck,” 
of Brahms; Schumann's “Fruhlingsnacht,” Cornelius’ 
“Vorabend,” ‘and Strauss’ “Cacilie’ made up her second 
group. Her audience would fain have listened to a repeti- 
tion of several of her numbers, but she wisely refrained, nor 
could she be induced to give an encore until the close of 
the program. 

The third group served to display still more the linguistic 
ability of Miss Graham, for it included “Le Long des Saules” 
of Fourdrain and the same composer’s “Chanson Norve- 
gienne,” for the French contributions; “Nebbia,” of Respi- 
ghi, in Italian; “Yo Passa La Vida,” Yslas, in Mexican, 
and Hannikainen’s “Kehtoulau Slumber Song,” in Finnish 
Although the reviewer is not familiar with the Mexican and 
Finnish languages, judging from Miss Graham's splendid 
diction in those songs familiar, these too must have given 
the keenest pleasure to any natives of those countries who 
chanced to be present. In spite of the fact that the words 
were unintelligible, “Yo Passa La Vida” proved to be one 
of the loveliest things she did. A remarkably dramatic 
setting of McCrae’s “In Flanders Fields,” by Tours, opened 
her group in English. She sang it with an intensity which 
was echoed by many of her listeners, especially, no doubt. 
by the disabled soldiers from Fox Hills Hospital who filled 
two of thé boxes. Arthur Penn’s “When May Is Turnin’ 
to June” proved to be a general favorite and for a time 
it looked as though the audience would insist upon a repeti- 
tion. Two songs by Florence Turner-Maley—‘A call” and 
“When Love Is Lord at Last”—were especially interesting, 
not only because they are excellent in themselves, but also 
because they are dedicated to Miss Graham. Bryceson 
Treharne’s “Sun of the Sleepless” was the other number 
in this group. 

Coenrazd V. Bos, at the piano, lent that splendid assist- 
ance which has become synonymous with the mention of 
his name, and Miss Graham graciously insisted upon his 
sharing in the applause. 


LaForge-Berimen Musicale 


On Friday, November 4, the second of a series of noon- 
day musicales, given under the direction of Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Berimen, took place in Aeolian Hall. Those 
who came to the first evidently enjoyed it and told their 
friends, for there was an audience which must have made 
glad the hearts of the performers. The program opened 
with the Duo-Art piano reproducing the playing of Ignaz 
Friedman as exemplified in his own arrangement of the 
Gaertner Viennese waltz No. 2. In this connection, some 
unusually effective lighting arrangments aided in the realism 
and enhanced the enjoyment of the auditors. 

Jean Johnson, soprano, then gave a group of four num- 
bers by Louis Aubert, Debussy, Massenet and Fourdrain, 
assisted by Marion Carley at the piano. Miss Johnson dis- 
closed a voice of vibrant quality, which she used with artistic 
results. Miss Carley also deserves special mention; for her 
accompaniments were splendid, and after the manner of hgr 
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distinguished teacher, they were rendered entirely from 
memory. Rosamond Crawford gave a fine account of her 
artistic self in the Liszt Hungarian fantasia, Ernesto Beru- 
men assisting at the second piano. 

Fenwick Newell, tenor, sang the aria from Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” and La Forge’s “How Much I Love You,” 
assisted by Kathryn Kerin at the piano. Both Mr. Newell 
and Miss Johnson proved to be willing pupils of that devotee 
to diction, Mr. La Forge. Mr, Berumen and the Duo-Art 
piano did some interesting things, among them, the Hunga- 
rian dance of Brahms, for four hands, the unseen partici- 
pator being Harold Bauer; the “Novelozza” of Godard, and 
by special request Mr. Bertmen repeated the “Bagatelle” 
of Dambois which won such acclaim at the previous concert. 

The program closed with two numbers by Miss Johnson 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” sung to the Duo-Art 
accompaniment of Frank LaForge, and “O No, John,” the 
accompaniment being played by Rudolph Ganz. 


Boris Hambourg 


Boris Hambourg, cellist, gave a recital 
audience at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of November 4, 
assisted by Roger Deming at the piano. Mr. Hambourg 
played a sonata for cello and piano by Benedetto Marcello, 
a suite for cello along by Bach, d’Albert’s concerto in C 
major, and a set of smaller pieces. His beautiful tone 
and clear intonation as well as his musicianly interpretations 
were received with an enthusiasm that indicated this player's 
popularity. The d’Albert work, which is somewhat of a 
novelty, proved to be one of large calibre which offered 
many opportunities for the display of Mr. Hambourg’s tech 
nical facility. It was played with splended verve and 


brillianey. 
Edna Fields 
described on the 


before a large 


program as a “mezzo 
soprano-contralto,” assisted at the piano by Coenraad \ 
Bos, was heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
evening, November 4, by a large audience Although Mme. 
Fields is the possessor of a rich voice of wide scope and 
power, with which she could do many interesting things, 
she is handicapped at present by a lack of interpretative 
understanding. 


Edna Fields, 


Alma Simpson 


Alma Simpson appeared at the Town Hall in her annual 


recital of songs on Friday evening, November 4. With 

Bozka Hejtmanek at the piano and also with the assistance 

of the Ampico, she sang the following program: “The Mer 
(Continued on poge 38.) 
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Delta, Ohio, 


Port Huron, Mich., November 14, 
Pontiac, Mich., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., November 16. 
November 17, 


Angola, Ind 3 
Bronson, Mich,, 
Grand Rapids, 
Traverse City, 


Cadillac, Mich., 


Mt, Pleasant, Mich., 


Craft, Marcella: 


Amherst, Mass., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Washington, Pa., 
Dadmun, Royal: 
Troy, N. Y., November 16, 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
jovember 14, 
David, Annie Louise: 
Cal., November 11 


De Gogorza, Emilio: 
J , November 13, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Chicago, IIL, 
San Francisco, 


Newark, 


De Kerekjarto, Duci: 


Newark, N. J., 


Destinn, Emmy: 

November 16. 
November 20, 
November 24. 
Ellerman, Amy: 


Urbana, Il., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Denver, Colo., 


Napoleon, Ohio, 
Defiance, Ohio, 


Pontiac, Mich., 


November 11. 


November 11, 
Delta, Ohio, November 12. 
Port Huron, Mich., 


Fabrizio, Carmine: 

Boston, Mass,, November 22, 
Falk, Jules: 

Washington, D. C., November 14. 
Fanning, Cecil: 


November 10. 
+» November 18, 
J., November 21, 


J., November 16, 


Waterloo, Ia,, November 28, 

Coffeyville, Kan., November 30. 
Friedman, Ignaz: 

Davenport, Ia., November 28, 
Gerhardt, Elena: 

Wheeling, W. Va., November 1 
10 Indianapolis, Ind,, November 27, 
Hackett, Arthur: 

Oakland, Cal., November 11. 
Hammann, Ellis Clark: 

York, Pa., November 10. 

Lancaster, Pa., November 14. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa., November 22. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 27-28, 
Homer, Louise: | 

Springfield, Ohio, November 23. 
a., November 15. Howell, Dicie: 

November 16. Port Chester, N. Y., November 11, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 25, 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 30, 

Hutcheson, Ernest: 

Detroit, Mich., November 13, 
Jeffrey, Helen: 

Chicago, Ill., November 18, 

Mexico, Mo., November 238. 


November 29. 
November 14, 
November 20, 


November 


November 10, 





C., November 10. 
November 11, 


November 29, 


November 10, 
November 11, 


November 12 Klink, Frieda: 


Washington, D. C., November 15, 

Baltimore, Md., November 16. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 17, 
Korb, May: 

Jersey City, N. J., November 14, 
Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 29. 
La Forge, Frank: 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Lashanska, Hulda: 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 25, 
Letz Quartet: 

Northampton, Mass., November 17. 
Lhevinne, Josef: 

Duluth, Mipn., November 15. 
London String Quartet: 

Toronto, Can,, November 22. 
McCormack, John: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 17, 
November 22, 


November 5S. 


November 18, 
"Mich., November 21, 
Mich., November 22, 

November 23. 
November 24, 


November 11. 
November 18, 
November 21, 


Maier, Guy: 
13 Detroit, Mich., November 15, 20. 
es Peoria, Ill., November 22. 
Chicago, ll., November 25, 26, 
Manstield, Ohio, November 29. 
Toledo, Ohio, November 30. 
Martin, Riccardo: 
Huron, S. D,, November 22, 23. 
Menth, Herma: 
Hackettstown, N. J., 
Milligan, Harold: 


November 


November 10, 
November 11. 


November 14. 


November 15. November 15. 


Benton Harbor, Mich., November 15. 


November 15-17, 21. 


November 12, 


Morris, Harold: 

San Antonio, Tex., 
Nevin, Olive: 

Springfield, Mass., November 15. 
New York Trio: 

Lawrence, L. I., November 13. 

Summit, N. J., November 22. 
Olshansky, Bernardo: 

Washington, D. C., November 18. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Detroit, Mich., November 15. 

Peoria, Ill., November 22, 

Chicago, Ill., November 25, 26. 

Mansfield, Ohio, November 29, 

Toledo, Ohio, November 30, 
Patton, Fred: 

Washington, D. C., November 15, 

Baltimore, Md., November 16. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 17. 

Ridgewood, .» November 25, 
Peavey, N. Val.: 

Middletown, N. Y., November 10, 

Jersey City, N. J., November 14. 
Poppe, Vera: 

Lawrence, Kan., 
Raisa, Rosa: 

Lincoln, Neb., November 10, 
Reviere, Berta: 

catpett. Miss., November 15. 

olumbia, S. C., November 17. 

Moravia, S. C., November 18. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 22. 
Rimini, Giacomo: 

Lincoln, Neb., November 10, 
Schelling, Ernest: 

Charlesten, S, C., November 13, 
Selinsky, Max and Margarita: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 14. 
Smith, Ethelynde: 

San Francisco, Cal., November 13. 
San Jose, Cal., November 14, 
Sparkes, Lenora: 

Washington, D. C., November 18. 
Telmanyi, Emil: 

Gulfport, Miss., November 15. 
Columbia, S. C., November 17, 

Hartsville, S, C., November 18, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., November 21. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. November 25. 

New Wilmington, Pa,, November 28, 
Zanesville, Ohio, November 30. 
Vecsey, Ferenc: 

Boston. Mass., November 11, 12. 
Madison, Wis., November 15. 
Evanston, Ill., November 17. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 19. 
Chicago, Ill., November 27. 

St. Joseph, Mo., November 29. 
Wagner, Grace: 

Oklahoma City, Okla,, November 12. 
Wentworth, Estelle: 

W ashington, D. C., November 14, 
Alexandria, Va., November 15, 
White, Roderick: 

Port Chester, N. Y., 
Zanelli, Renato: 


November 17. 


November 22, 


November 11. 


Margot de Blanck to Give Recital 


Margot de Blanck, Cuban pianist, who made her New 
York debut at the Princess Theater last season and created 
an excellent impression, announces a second recital, Novem- 
ber 14, at Aeolian Hall. 

Miss de Blanck was born in Havana of Dutch parentage, 
her father being Hubert de Blanck, who has resided in 
Havana for many years and has become one of the leading 





Mishkin Photo 


MARGOT DE BLANCK, 


who will give a piano recital on November 14. 


musicians of Cuba. He is a pianist of note, having played 
several times in America and Europe and frequently in 
Cuba. He established the first conservatory in Havana in 
the year 1885, and has interested himself in many ways in 
the uplift of music in his adopted city, establishing and 
playing in many concerts, organizing musical societies and 
otherwise aiding the present advance movement which is ex- 
pected to lead to a permanent symphony orchestra and a 
more uniform and extended series of concerts by ar- 
tists of international fame. Mr. de Blanck gave recitals in 
the United States as early as 1880 and again during the sea- 
son of 1896-7 with Plangon. He is in New York at present 
both for the purpose of arranging for his daughter’s ap- 


Springfield, Mass., 


Oklahoma City, Okla., November 12, 


pearances here and with the object of studying orchestral 
conditions so as to be guided to intelligent action in the 
establishment of similar organizations in Havana. 

Miss de Blanck played recently at a concert given in 
Havana for the benefit of a hospital under the patronage of 
Maria Jaen de Zayas, wife of the President, and bearing 
her name. She is a graduate of the National Conservatory 
and won the first piano prize, the prize winning work being 
the Beethoven concerto in E flat. Her reappearance here is 
awaited with interest. 


Davies Pupil Scores in “Sally” 

Mme. Novello Davies says that the general opinion is that 
people must be born with voices, but she believes everyone 
can be made to sing, of course some better than others, but 
all to the extent of being interesting, pleasing and even of 
professional value. 

Mme. Davies has had many proofs of this in the concert 
world, and now has some voices in the making that were 
practically nothing to begin with, some of whom will be 
heard on Broadway before very long. 

“In fact,” says this vocal authority, “I don’t think one 
can have any greater proof than Dorothy Dickson, who 
has made such an enormous success in ‘Sally’ in London. 
The papers made special mention of her voice. This de- 
velopment, achieved with just twelve months’ work, just 
goes to prove my theory. 


Zimbalist Featuring Schelling Concerto 

Efrem Zimbalist is featuring on all his programs this sea- 
son Ernest Schelling’s concerto, originally scored for violin 
and orchestra, and which the composer has now rearranged 
for violin and piano. The work was originally played by 
Fritz Kreisler and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1917, and bears a dedication to Mr. Kreisler. Mr. Zimbalist 
has already played the work at his Boston and New York 
recitals and in both cities it was extremely well received by 
both the audience and the critics. 


Three Recitals for Yost in Pittsburgh 


Gaylord Yost, composer-violinist and head of the violin 
department of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, will give 
three recitals within the next three months in Pittsburgh. 
The first recital will be given on November 16 at Carnegie 
Hall, when Mr. Yost will play concertos by Mardini and 
Sinding, rondo capriccioso by Saint-Saéns, and smaller 
pieces by Bach-Engel, Samuel Gardner, Albert Spalding 
and Brahms-Joachim. 


Van Emden’s Singing Appreciated 

Harriet Van Emden’s first season seems to be progressing 
most favorably. On October 21 she made a splendid im- 
pression in Syracuse at the opening of the Salon Musicales, 
an appearance that was followed by equal success in Ando- 
ver, Mass., on November 4; in Boston on November 6. She 
will appear in her first recital in New York at Aeolian Hall 
today, November 10. 
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MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES 


An Account of the Progressive Work Done by Mrs. Parsons and Her Associates 


[The following article was prepared for the Musical 
Courier by Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons, head of the 
music department, Polytechnic High School, Los An- 
geles. This progressive western city has been one of 
the leaders of Public School music, and a great deal of 
the work which was experimentally tried has now 
become a part of the regular course of study in many 
school systems. Of special interest is the course of 
study in music for the Polytechnic High School—a 
course which prepares students for the university, and 
permits them to major in music. This course will be 
discussed in a future article of the Musical Courier.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


Music, as a serious study, has been recognized in the Los 
Angeles public schools for many years; in fact, this city was 
one of the first in the United States to give a dignified place 
to the subject of music in its school curriculum. In 1898 
music in the elementary schools was definitely started, and 
1902 marked the year for a beginning course in the one 
high school existent at that time. 

A steady and really phenomenal growth has succeeded 
these early beginnings until now we take educational pride 
in our well organized courses, which receive recognition 
not only in our local community, but also throughout the 
country. 

Unlike the majority of cities in the United States, we 
have no general supervisor of music, though a graded 
course of study is planned from kindergarten through high 
school. Our elementary schools through the sixth grade 
are presided over by two supervisors and their assistants, 
who have charge of two departments, vocal and instrumental. 
The vocal work, under the direction of Kathryn Stone and 
six assistants, includes not only the study of songs, but also 
sight reading, ear training, and an appreciation of music 
through use of the phonograph, the possession of this instru- 
ment being a foregone conclusion in nearly every school 
building in the city. 

Its use in preparation for the successful “Memory Tests’ 
which have been given, has proven its worth, not only in 
the school room, but in the children’s homes. This musical 
training has produced a marked change in the character of 
records purchased by parents, for the children’s ideals 
have prevailed over the inclination of many mothers and 
fathers for a cheaper grade of musical entertainment. 

The orchestral department, supervised by Jennie L. Jones 
and four assistants, is already widely known. Miss Jones 
has built up an orchestral course in the elementary schools 
second to none in the country. 

Of the individual orchestras in different schools member 
ship varies from eight to twenty-five children. These or- 
ganizations are an important factor in various entertain- 
ments given by local schoolS and the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 

From the 114 orchestras in the grade schools, including 
1,500 little embryo musicians, a number of players are 
chosen for public concerts given each year. The children 
from the primary grades form the junior orchestra, num- 
bering in the neighborhood of 150 players, and those chosen 
from the upper grades constitute the grammar grade orches- 
tra. The total proceeds from junior orchestra concerts the 
past three years amount to $1,650, which has been spent in 
the purchase of orchestral instruments to be loaned to such 
children unable to procure their own. In addition, instru 
ments purchased by various schools brings the amount in- 
vested in musical material for elementary schools to $10,000, 
With this fine equipment, earned by the children themselves, 
there is an added incentive for instrumental study. Miss 
Jones has been fortunate in securing a large number of or- 
chestral selections which have been written especially for 
the Los Angeles elementary school orchestras. These have 
been provided by several music publishers and have proven 
to be most effective. 2 

Following the elementary section are the junior high 
schools (seventh, eighth and ninth years), of which there 
are eight, each with a definite department of music and 
teachers in charge. Sight reading, choral and orchestral 
training, with a judicious outline in music appreciation, and 
glee club organization, serve to forward the work so well 
started in the lower grades. 

The senior high schools, fifteen in number, have in each 
a head of music department, with assistants, who carry on 
well defined music courses which lead to normal school and 
university. Highly specialized training in sight singing, 
harmony, music history, music appreciation, voice and piano, 
in addition to the choral, orchestral, band and glee club or- 
ganizations, is given by expert teachers. A regular music 
course forms one of the several courses offered by each 
high school, and although the respective high schools differ 
somewhat in detailed plan, the scheme in general is the same. 
Other courses are so arranged that each student, some time 
during his high school life, may have opportunity to study 
that phase of music which especially interests him, for at 
least one semester, receiving graduation credit for same. 

Our voice and piano classes, limited to an enrollment of 
fifteen in each, have developed from the experimental stage 
to a successful, well established, place in the curriculum, 
instruction is also given in band instruments, each high 
school owning several for use, particularly trombones, altos, 
baritones, tubas, drums. An experienced band master has 
daily classes of boys who are eager’ to master an instru- 
ment, that they may be permitted to join the regular band. 
Double basses, violas and tympani are also school posses- 
sions for use in the orchestras. We are anticipating the 
day when students who wish to avail themselves, of the op- 
portunity to study orchestral instruments in small classes 
may have their desires in this direction satisfied. Credit 
for outside work in voice, piano and recognized orchestral 
and band instruments may be secured through examination 
which is given by teachers of the music department. The 


State Board of Education has recently emphasized “music as 
a serious study in the schools of California” and has made 
possible an arrangement by which eight of the sixteen units 
required for graduation may be secured through music 
study and be acceptable for matriculation in the State Uni- 
versity. 

Many. opportunities for hearing artists, made possible 
through artist recitals in the respective high schools, are 
offered the students at a nominal price. Such musicians as 
Olga Steeb, Lester Donahue, Harry Clifford Lott, Frieda 
Peycke, Jaimie Overton and others of like standing have 
appeared on our assembly platforms and have been listened 
to with a dignity and appreciative attention not always 
found in adult audiences. 

In addition, the Los Angeles Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by William H. Rothwell, will this sea- 
son present four concerts each to elementary and high 
schools, a rate of ten cents each to children of the elemen 
tary schools, a season ticket for fifty cents to high school 
students. These concerts, an hour in duration, will be given 
in the afternoon, with illustrative talks by Richard Buhlig 
preceding the program. Through the generosity and ex- 
press wish of W, A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the money derived from sale of tickets for these 
school concerts will be retained in each school for use in 
building up its own music department. This offer is unpre- 
cedented, | believe, anywhere in the country, and the Los 
Angeles schools are justly appreciative of Mr. Clark’s won 
derful consideration. 

In the spring of last year prominent musicians of the city 
proposed and carried to a successful issue “Music Week in 
Los Angeles,” during which time the schools contributed a 
large share of the entertainment. Local communities in 
various parts of the city became interested in “Community 
Sings” fostered by the schools, with the school buildings as 
centers, and it is proposed that “Music Week” become a 
yearly feature in this fast growing music center of the West. 

The music teachers of the Los Angeles public schools have 
been quietly and steadily building up a musical atmosphere 
for the city and gradually raising the standard of school 
music. We are a modest folk, we have not “published our 
wares” except when called upon to do so, and although much 
has been achieved thus far, we have visions of still greater 
things in a greater Los Angeles. 


Sterner School Weekly Recital 

Elizabeth Pachinger, soprano, whose clear and true voice 
and tasteful singing always gives pleasure, opened the pro- 
gram at the New York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe 
Leech Sterner), October 27, by singing Kramer’s “Last 
Hour,” Nevin's “Nightingale Song” and “Awake.” Isabelle 
Thomas followed, playing Liszt's “Love Dream” nocturne 
with real Lisztian authority, including numerous artistic, 
delicate touches, as she is studying with one of the few 
Liszt pupils in this country, Professor Riesberg. Andrea 
Bianci has a baritone voice which he handles with style 
and expression, showing this in arias by Gounod and Verdi. 
Maria Canal, charming young Spanish-American girl in her 
teens, played a Spanish dance by Blanco with fire. Kitty 
Travis’ clear enunciation and high B flat were much liked 
in “A Robin Came.” Rosie Vivola played the Schubert- 
Liszt “Soiree de Vienne” with combined sentiment and bril- 
liancy, and Marguerite Hitch always sings in understand- 
able English, making a hit with Shelley’s “Love’s Sorrow.” 

Mercedes Rubrecht has a solid touch, allied with senti- 
ment; MacDowell’s concert study showed these qualities. 
Mary Lynch has a naturally fine voice, and sang Cadman’s 
“At Dawning” with real feelitig. D. K. Davis’ manly bari 
tone voice gave pleasure in “Bendemeer’s Stream,” and 
Howard S. Green’s playing of the big prelude by Rach- 
maninoff displayed clean-cut technic and fine poise, most 
unusual in one so young. Rosalind Fries, violinist, gave 
character to Cui’s “Oriental,” and Gilberté’s “Ah Love but 
a Day” was sung by Gladys Birkmier with warm expression 
and a closing high D. 

The final number of the very enjoyable affair, attended by 
a very attentive audience, was the Schubert variations in 
B flat, played by E. Willis Pritchard, who showed high 
ideals, including repose and clean-cut technic. Helen Wol 
verton played all the accompaniments with sympathy and 
support. 

The school musicale of November 3 had a distinguished 
guest in the person of Manager Antonia Sawyer, who 
heard an unusually brilliant program, performed by those 
named in the musicale of the previous week, with the addi- 
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tion of several other student-artists. Sophie Russell sang 
“Ah fors e lui” with the dash and spontaneity associated 
with this young soprano’s name. Mr. Bianchi gave the 
merry buffo aria from “Barber of Seville” and the “Pag 
liacci” prologue with fine effect. 

Mr. Feliu, pianist from Porto Rico, played Chopin's 
scherzo in B minor with superb dash and power. Miss Pink 
ham, of Rhinebeck, played the first movement of the “Ap 
passionata” sonata with breadth and understanding, and 
later performed Liszt’s immensely difficult study, “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” with such finesse and true conception (her 
teacher is a Liszt pupil) that strangers in the audience 
afterward sought her out with compliments. Mr. Green got 
most exciting effects, including the famous two-hand trill, 
out of the Liszt “Campanella;” he is a careful, planful 
pianist, who studies his effects. Carmela Ascensio, Cuban 
soprano, gave typical character to a Spanish love-song by 
Osma, ably accompanied by her compatriot, Mr. Feliu, and 
Mary Lynch proved herself a musical personality in “There 
is a Land.” F. Reed Capouilliez sang an aria and a Schu 
mann song in excellent German and Henry Dalton played 
de Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet” with spirit. For these Helen 
Wolverton furnished sympathetic accompaniments, and the 
whole affair was recognized as unusually brilliant 


Three Detroit Appearances for Guy Maier 

Guy Maier will play in Detroit three 
on November 15, with Lee Pattison in the Hammond-Hurst 
Tuesday Afternoon Musicales at the Hotel Statler, and on 
November 20 as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or: 
chestra. On February 18 he will give one of his concerts 
for young people under the auspices of the Tuesday Mu 
sicale. 


times this season, 


~~ * . 
Schwarz Sings in Cleveland 
Joseph Schwarz, Russian who returned to 
America very recently, opened his season with a concert at 


the new Masonic Auditorium in Cleveland on 


baritone, 


October 27 


He will not make any other concert appearances until after 
his opening with the Chicago Opera Association in “Rigo 
letto” on November 21, the intervening time being utilized 


with rehearsals in Chicago 


Mrs. Carl Alves Has Large Class 
The early part of the summer was spent by Mrs 
Alves teaching voice in Chicago, and later in the 
she motored through the Adirondacks. Shy enjoyed several 
weeks at Big Tupper before returning to New York on 
September 20 to open her studios at Carnegie Hall. She 
has a large class of students enrolled for the 1921 22 season 


Carl 


season 


Herma Menth for Minneapolis Symphony 


Herma Menth, the pianist, has engaged as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on December 4 
when she will play Emil Sauer’s concerto in E minor. This 
will be the first time that this work is scheduled for per 
formance in Minneapolis, but Miss Menth has played it 
with much success both in Canton, Ohio, and New York 
City. 


be en 


Caroline Curtiss Teaching in Florida 
Caroline Curtiss now is a teacher of voice in the State 
College for Women at Tallahassee, Fla., and is making a 
great success of her new post. She gave a recital recently 
at the college, and was exceedingly well received by an audi 
ence of about eight hundred 
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RECITALS CLAIM CHIEF MUSICAL 
INTEREST IN THE WINDY CITY 


Long List of Favorites Give Programs and Audiences Are Large—Numerous First Appearances—Items of General Interest 


November 5, 1921.—“Ladies first” is a truly 
which once in a while must be overlooked, 
and for that reason the five recitals that took place on last 
ste will be reviewed in the order of their merit, thus 
ving the three first places to men, of whom Ossip Gabrilo 
was the most 


Chicago, IIL, 
American motto, 


vom & the distinguished Russian pianist, 
enjoyed 
THe GApritowiTscH RECITAL, 

\ versatile musician, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who appeared 
it the Playhouse under the direction of F. Wight Neu 
mann, gave real joy to his large audience by the truly 
remarkable manner in which he played his very interesting 
and well built program. The pianistic virtues of this mas 
ter of the keyboard have been enumerated so often that ‘o 
tate that he was at his best will suffice to demonstrate the 
ntelligence of his hearers who showered him with their 
plaudits at the conclusion of each number. A return en 
gagement under the same management is already an 
nounced for Sunday afternoon, March 3 

MiscHa VIOLIN AT THE BLACKSTONE 


lhe surprise of the afternoon was the remarkably good 
playing of Mischa Violin, who made his first appearance 
Blackstone Theater. Mr. Violin had not been 


here at the 
heralded here as one of the greatest violinists of the day 
advance 


As a matter of fact, he had received little, if any, 

notices, but the lack of publicity was so much more in his 
favor, as little was expected and much was given; thus, the 
newcomer took Chicago by storm, The Saint-Saéns con 
erto in D minor, which opened the program, was the only 
number heard by this reporter and it is on its playing that 
this review is based. Mr. Violin belongs to that category 
of excellent violinistic Mischas, Jaschas and Toschas. His 


concerto was masterly in every respect ; his 
technic is his tone flutelike and his reading of 
the andantino that of a poet. Mr. Violin’s only drawback 
which detract somewhat from the pleas 
It would be just as easy for 
as he did without gesticu- 


of this 
' 
impeccable, 


re ading 


mannerisms 
wrded by his playing 
as well 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
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lating like a dervish or shaking his mane at the conclusion 
of a phrase, but with all these eccentricities, Mr. Violin’s 
first appearance here presaged well for many return engage- 
ments 

CzERWONKY AT KimBaALL HALL, 

Richard Czerwonky, who has hosts of friends here, and 
who is one of the busiest violin teachers in this locality, 
holding the position of head violin instructor at the Bush 
Conservatory, packed the hall with his admirers. Mr. 
Czerwonky’s appearances here have also been so numerous 
as to need no comment and though he labored under some 
difficulties, due to climatic conditions that affected his in- 
strument, he gave unalloyed pleasure to the large gathering. 

Louise Homer AND Cora CHASE HEARD, 

Under the direction of Wessells & Voegeli, Louise 
Homer and Cora Chase appeared in joint recital at Orches- 
tra Hall. Mme. Homer has been heard in Chicago often, 
but Miss Chase had not been heard before in these sur- 
roundings. Both were well received and throughout the 
course of the very long program encores were numerous, 
but this reporter could not well understand the attitude of 
the public, as both artists left much to be desired in their 
singing. Mme. Homer’s singing was cold and the voice, 
once a beautiful organ, sounded as though it were tired 
and somewhat worn, yet here and there it had the splendor 
of yore. Mme. Homer won the lion’s share of the after- 
noon’s success at Orchestra Hall, as Miss Chase proved, to 
at least one auditor, a great disappointment. Beautiful to 
look upon, with a charming and winning personality, Miss 
Chase has all the requisites of the recitalist, but her sing- 
ing, which may have won her success in the operatic field, 
is commonplace on the concert platform. She sang more 
like a pupil than a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and made her greatest appeal in her encores— 
songs heard more often on the vaudeville stage than in the 
hall of classical music. 

Isape. CLINE’s Desut. 

There are in the world unkind persons who flatter the 
vanity of some students by making them believe they are 
ready to affront the public. One of those victims is Isabel 
Cline, who appeared in a song recital in that beautiful little 
hall known as Lyon & Healy Hall. Miss Cline had built a 
very heavy program which she sang very poorly. It is 
always a sad task, that of criticising a young artist, as new 
talent should be encouraged, but it is also a duty to tell the 
truth and Miss Cline is not as yet ready to appear publicly. 
Beautifully gowned, she looked ravishing to the eye and 
hereafter should content herself with amusing her friends 
at home. 

Extty Ney 1n PIAno RECITAL. 

At Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, November 1, 
Elly Ney, pianist, who recently made her debut at Carnegie 
Hall in New York, made her first appearance here in a 
program which included the Beethoven Grand Sonata in 
B flat major and the andante in F by the same composer, 
Schubert’s “Moment Musicals” in A flat, F minor, and G 
sharp minor, the F minor Impromptu wt ‘Marche Mili- 
taire” and concluded with the twelve etudes, op. 25 of 
Chopin. Miss Ney is different from any other pianist seen 
or heard in a long while. She dresses differently and plays 
differently. Of her dress much already has appeared in 
the Musica Courter, and as this paper is not devoted to 
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fashion but to music, nothing need be said of her creation 
which caused as much comment from the gentle sex as her 
many mannerisms at the piano and her dynamic efforts on 
that instrument. Miss Ney’s playing comes close to that of an 
orchestra, inasmuch as she strives only for color, and her 
dynamic powers are of such intensity that at times she is 
on the verge of pounding, and this is regrettable, as she has 
much virility and knows how to build climaxes most effec- 
tively. Miss Ney is a big personality—nay, a novelty—and 
with better acquaintance she will doubtless enjoy in Chi- 
cago the same popularity that has been hers in European 
countries. Practically the same audiences that were seen at 
the Godowsky and Huberman concerts were on hand. That 
is to say, teachers from the various schools as well as pri- 
vate ones; members of the Chicago Opera and symphony 
orchestras were also present; thus, the newcomer appeared 
primarily before an audience made up largely of musicians. 
Sturkow-Ryper Pupit 1n REcITAL. 

At Kimball Hall on November 1, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
presented one of her talented pupils, Eugenia McShane, in 
a joint recital with Theodore De Moulin, cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Miss McShane gave a splen- 
did account of herself and reflected credit on her teacher. 
The young lady was rewarded for her efforts by winning 
the approval of the audience, and was showered with ap- 
plause as well as with flowers. 

Mr. De Moulin, always an interesting artist to listen to, 
was in splendid form and was heard at his best in a varied 
group of cello numbers, 

EnciisH Opera Boosters Score. 

On Wednesday afternoon, November 2, in the Floren- 
tine Room of the Congress Hotel, about 100 women and a 
few men, enthusiasts for the cause of. opera in English, 
hushed and listened to a number of speeches on the subject. 
Mrs. Archibald Freer, president, who has labored for this 
cause nearly twenty years, told various stories of her work 
and introduced the speakers, who were Mrs. Ochsner, Mr. 
Rice, Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, Herbert Gould, Herbert 
Hyde, Mrs. Harshberger, Arthur Nevin, Frank F. Morton, 
Charles E. Watt and Mme. Boza Oumiroff. All points on 
the subject were taken up and it would seem as though 
there is sufficient interest now to bring pressure to bear 
on the powers that rule the Auditorium to change slightly 
the giving of all new operas in the language in which they 
are written. 

ARTHUR Krart Star or Service CLuB PERFORMANCE. 

The outstanding feature of the performance of “Nadine,” 
presented by the Service Club at Aryan Grotto Temple, 
November 2 and 3, was the singing of Arthur Kraft, among 
Chicago's most popular young artists. Not only did Mr. 
Kraft sing delightfully, but in both the musical travesty, 

Nadine,” and the one-act operetta, “Pompadour,” by P. 
Darlington DeCoster, he disclosed no mean histrionic abil- 
ity, and his success in light opera no doubt would equal 
that which he enjoys in the concert field. 

This excellent tenor is an artist in the best sense of the 
word and while this was an amateur performance—the 
Service Club being made up of the young Chicago society 
folks—Mr. Kraft’s work was up to his usual high standard 
and left nothing to be desired. So successful has Mr. Kraft 
been in these performances and so well liked that yearly 
he is engaged for the Service Ciub’s affairs, the proceeds 
of which are given for charity. The words and music for 
both “Nadine” and “Pompadour” were written especially 
for the Service Club by P. Darlington DeCoster, who directs 
the performances, which reflect considerable credit on him. 


Busu Conservatory MAsTer Scuoot Notes. 

Glenn Drake, tenor, member of the Master School of 
Bush Conservatory and artist student of Boza Oumiroff, 
has become one of the most popular young artists before 
the Chicago public. He has booked a large number of 
engagements before the clubs of the Chicago district. 

Some of his recent dates included: Catholic Wom- 
an’s Club, Winnetka, October 12; Arche Club, October 20; 
North End Club, October 29; Rogers Park Woman’s Club, 
November 2. He i is also booked with the Federation Con- 
certs, Galva (Ill.), November 28. Robert Yale Smith is 
Mr. Drake’s accompanist. 

Anna E. George, composer; Charlotte Jacobs, soprano, 
and Adolph Ruzicka, pianist, all of whom are members of 
the Master School of Bush Conservatory, assisted by James 
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D. Kemper, baritone, a former student of the Conservatory, 
gave a program at the Three Arts Club on Sunday after- 
noon, October 30. Edith Frost, pupil of Edgar A. Nelson, 
played the accompaniments, 


November 15 and 16 are the dates set for the last ex-- 


aminations this season for the Bush Conservatory Master 
School appointments. At this time candidates in piano, 
voice, violin and composition will be heard by the judges. 
The successful applicants will receive tuition free in the 
Master School for the season. 

Charles S. Peterson is the noted Chicago patron of 
music and art whose generosity has made possible the 
founding of this great Master School. The quality of 
talent and virtuosity displayed by those now in the classes 
is noteworthy, and as the members of the classes come from 
all parts of the country, the showing is representative and 
thoroughly American, 

Those who wish to apply for the examinations should 
make application at the Conservatory at once. 

FiorA WAALKES IN SONG RECITAL. 

Unusually interesting and exceedingly well done, the pro 
gram of songs which Flora Waalkes presented Thursday 
evening, November 3, in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel, made her recital most enjoyable. For the 
bigger part, the recitalist’s program comprised translations 
of well known German songs. That Miss Waalkes has the 
faculty of making them highly interesting in the English 
versions was thoroughly evidenced, and her splendid dic- 
tion left no one wondering what they were all about, as 
everyone knows that translations are none too clear. When 
this writer reached the hall Miss Waalkes was ready for 
her third group and thus it was our privilege to hear only 
the two last groups, which were sufficient, however, to show 
Miss Waalkes a singer with much to offer. Possessed of a 
high soprano of pleasing quality, used with care and skill, 
Miss Waalkes is an artist of intelligence, which is a shining 
light in everything she does. Thorough musicianship, too, 
is among Miss Waalkes’ qualifications. She sang charm 
ingly and held her large audience’s attention throughout 
the program, at the close of which she was so insistently 
asked for more, that she graciously added extra numbers. 
Beautifully done were Hahn’s “With Muted Strings,” 
Schindler’s “The Dove,” Viardot’s “The Dream of Jesus,” 
Rummel’s “Twilight,” Lehmann’s “There Are Fairies at 
the Botton of Our Garden,” Smetana-Schindler’s “Lullaby,” 
and Curran’s “Rain” and “Life,” which were the only num- 
bers heard. She had programmed also Handel’s “Rendi’l 
sereno al ciglio” and the “Aria di Poppea” from Handel’s 
“Agrippina” (arranged by Bibb), Schumann’s “The Sand- 
man,” Brahms’ “A Thought Like Music,” Reger’s “The 
Children’s Prayer” and Strauss’ “Serenade.” To ad to the 
evening’s enjoyment, Edgar Nelson presided at the piano— 
nothing more need be said. 

Miran Lusk HEarp. 

In his recital at Kimball Hall, November 3, Milan Lusk 
proved an interesting violinist who knows what he is about. 
He had arranged a well balanced program, which was en- 
joyed by a large and friendly audience, whose enthusiastic 
plaudits left no doubt as to the regard in which they hold 
Mr. Lusk. That part of the program which we were able 
to hear—the D’Ambrosio B minor concerto—afforded oppor- 
tunity to display his ample technic, musical understanding 
and a tone that is both mellow and sweet. Mr. Lusk was 
ably assisted by Edna Hall Frain, who, besides playing good 
accompaniments, rendered two groups of piano selections. 
Mr. Lusk also played Suk, Sarasate and Hubay numbers and 
his own transcription on the sextet from Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride.” 

Suerwoop Music ScHoot STUDENTS IN RECITAL, 

On Tuesday evening, October 25, at the Parkside Public 
School Community Center of Chicago, at a meeting presided 
over by Edwin S. Davis, president of the Chicago Board 
of Education, the entire musical program was furnished 
by the Sherwood Music School, and a program of unusual 
worth was given to a highly appreciative audience. 

In furnishing the services of its talented pupils for public 
gatherings of civic importance, the Sherwood Music School 
is carrying out the ideal of its founder, William H. Sher- 
wood, whose constant aim was to make the world’s best 
music available to the many. 

On the shoulders of our musical schools rests a large 
share of the burden of bringing the great American chia 
up to the same standard of musical appreciation that is main- 
tained in the Old World, and the Sherwood Music School 
is arousing much favorable comment through its helpful 
activities in this direction. 

Those taking part were Eva Anderson, Gwendollyn 
Llewellyn and Hazel Fisher, pianists; Katherine Llewellyn 
and Ida Mae Cameron, sopranos, and LeRoy Hamp, tenor. 

Cuicaco Opera ENGAGES GADSKI. 

It has been reported that the Chicago Opera Association 
has engaged Johanna Gadski for the role of Isolde in Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” She will appear both here and 
in New York with the company. 

Musicians’ Union Witt Not Erect AGent. 

The Chicago Federation of Musicians yesterday voted 
down a resolution advocating making the position of busi- 
ness agent an elective one and directing the job be placed on 
the ballot when officers are elected later this month. The 
union has only recently had a business agent. When Ralph 
O’Hara was appointed he wanted to have adopted a resolu- 
tion paying him by the day, but failed. 

Cuicaco Musica Cottece Notes. 

Among the distinguished musicians who have paid visits 
to the Chicago Musical College in the last fortnight have 
been Mme. Luella Meluis, Bronislaw Huberman, Richard 
Hageman and Arthur Middleton. ; 

Carroll Kearns, student of the college, will give a vocal 
recital at Newcastle, Pa., November 1]. ; 

Helen Carney, student of Leon Sametini, is touring the 
East, under the auspices of the Redpath Bureau, with her 
own company—the Carney Trio. Margaret Hayes, a stu- 
dent of Mrs. Cutter, is travelling as a member of the Carney 
Trio. 

The following vocal students have recently been ap- 
pointed to important church positions: Theo. M. Kratt, 
director of music, Congregational Church, Oak Park, IIl.; 
George W. Gunn and Carl Matthieu, People’s Church, Pan- 
theon Theater; Granville Marsh, First Methodist Church, 
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Joliet, Ill.; Mark Love, Eighth Church of Christ, Scientist ; 
May Hughes, St. Mary’s Church; for the past two weeks 
Cornelia Dungan and Marion Jennings have been singing 
respectively at La Grange Congregational Church and 
Rogers Park Christian Scientist Church. For several weeks 
George W. Gunn has been engaged at the Roosevelt Theater, 
and Herman Decker, at the Riviera and Tivoli theaters. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien and Edward Collins, of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty, gave a recital recently at the 
Chicago Normal College. The occasion was the presentation 
of a new Mason & Hamlin grand piano by the Board of 
Education to the school. 

Frederick H. Haywood, of New York, addressed the de- 
partment of Publié School Music in the Recital Hall of the 
Chicago Musical College a week ago Monday, Mr. Haywood 
spoke on a course of vocal study for high school students 
which he has outlined. 

Orvin Sale, student of Frederick Frederiksen, gave a 
violin recital before the Winfield College, Winfield (Kan.). 

Felix Borowski lectured recently on the “Beginnings of 
Musical Notation.” 

The concert given by the Chicago Musical College a week 
ago Saturday was presented by students in the piano, vocal 
and violin departments. An interesting program was inter 
preted. 


Tue Orcuestra’s CoNcert. 


The fourth program of the present season of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday eve 
ning, November 4 and 5, brought forth a newcomer in Paul 
Kochanski, a young Polish violinist, whose happy appear 
ances elsewhere have already been chronicled in the Mt 
sicAL Courter. Mr. Kochanski elected to play the Brahms 
violin concerto, which he played with much temperament, 
beauty of tone and excellent bowing. His intonation was 
not always accurate, but as a violinist recently told the 
writer, what is the difference if a few notes are off color 
when the general ensemble of a player is considered, and 
if this is true, then Kochanski well deserved the enthusi 
astic plaudits of the audience. The afternoon program in- 
cluded the “Joyeuse” march of Chabrier and the Mahler 
seventh symphony. It does not seem in the province of this 
department of the Musicat Courter to take space to ana 
lyze a work of the magnitude of the Mahler symphony 
Suffice it to say that the audience was a little restless and 
that the work was accorded a good reading under the flex 
ible baton of Conductor Stock. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS, 

Adolf Weidig presented a program of ensemble music by 
members of his class at Kimball Hall, November 5. The 
program included the Schumann quintet, the first movement 
of the Brahms F minor quintet, the Dvorak A major quintet 
and the Dohnanyi C minor quintet. Hans Muenzer, violin- 
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ist; Stella Roberts, viola, and Adolf Hoffmann, cellist, as 
sisted Mr, Weidig. 

Jacob Henneman, pianist; Kenneth Fiske, violinist, and 
Mildred Anderson, mezzo contralto, gave an interesting 
program in a highly artistic manner, Saturday afternoon, 
October 20, at Kimball Hall. 

George Smith, baritone, who was the pyize winner in the 
contest of the Federation of Women's Musical Clubs at 
Davenport, and Florence Burke, pianiste, gave a song recital 
at Peoria (Ill.), Thursday, November 3, with fine success 

Advanced piano, voice and organ pupils furnished the 
recital at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 29 

Muratore Sincs ror Focu 


At the meeting that took place at the Auditorium on Sat 
urday evening, November 5, in honor of Marshal Foch, a 
welcome visitor to Chicago, Lucien Muratore, who just 
arrived from his home in Eze, France, honored the guest of 
the city by singing the “Marseillaise” for him and some 
four thousand others. 

McCormick ENnporses Mt 

Herman Devries, the distinguished vocal instructor 
critic on the Chicago American, met Harold McCormick the 
other day and asked him if it were true that his daughter 
Muriel had such a wonderful voice. “That | do not know,” 
answered Mr. Cormick. “You see, I am her father, but 
what I do know is that she has a wonderful vocal instructor, 
Mme. Aurelia Arimondi.” Being different from some musi 
cians, Mr. Devries, instead of forgetting Mr. McCormick's 
remark, informed this office, with the request that it find 
place in this letter. 


\RIMONDI 
and 


LucitLe WYNEKOoop’s REcITAI 


Ill advised was Lucille Wynekoop to give a public re- 
cital, as she has greatly retrograded in her art since last 
heard by this reporter at a private function a few years 
ago. She was then a salon singer who gave much promise, 
as the voice impressed by its beautiful clarity and purity 
of tone, excellent intonation and beautiful phrasing. All 
those qualities were sadly missing at the recital that took 
place on Tuesday night in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel. True, this reporter only heard the last 
group, which was made up of “I am like a remnant of a 
Cloud of Autumn” by Carpenter, Cora Willis Ware's 
“Lady May,” “In the Silence of the Night” by Rachmani 
noff, and Seiler’s “A Burst of Melody.” These selections, 
however, were amply sufficient to notice that Mrs. Wyne 
koop’s voice has lost much of its former limpidity and has 
acquired harshness. Too she sang off pitch often and 
breathed incorrectly. The newcomer was beautifully dressed 
and made a gorgeous picture on the platform. It is a sad 
duty for a reporter, who had gone to the recital with the 
expectation of reviewing it in glowing terms, to have to tell 
Mrs. Wynekoop in these columns her many defects as a 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge 

With the feeliinies at the disposal of the Musicat Covuriza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covater will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facta, 


All icati hould be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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[The music reviewed below is appropriate in the 
arranging of programs for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays. In some cases the selections are 
new, being reviewed for the first time. These are 
marked with an “X.” Other well known songs are 
listed because of their value on such programs.—Edi- 
tor’s Note.] 


New York and London) 


THE BAR” 
Hecker of the old 


(Boosey & Co., 
(X) “CROSSING 


A new setting by Berta Josephine and familiar 


poem by Tennyson, “Crossing the Bar."’ The composition is wel 
written It starts off in the minor key and works up té a big 
climax in the major. A great deal can be made out of this new 


etting which is original and interesting, 


(The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York and London) 
“SIX CAROLS FOR CHRISTMASTIDE” 


to find a 
many well 


volume of Christmas carols that 
known composers as does 


unusual 
works of so 


It is very 
contains the 


“Six Carols for Christmas-Tide.”” The first one is “Hark! What 
Sounds Are Sweetly Stealing,” by Mary Helen Brown, a_ very 
harmonious setting for the four voices. The second one is by ( 
I. Hawley, “See, Amid the Winter's Snow,” a solo with chorus. 
“Ring Out, O Christmas Bells,” by R, Huntington Woodman; 
Charles Gilbert Spross’ “Carol, Sweetly Carol;"” “The Christmas 
Stars Are Shining,” by G Mar»chal Loepke, and Fay Foster's 
‘Gather Around the Christmas Tree.” Every number is good, suit 
able for any service, 


“THE CHRIST CHILD” (a Cantata) 


By C. B. Hawley 
In looking over a list of Christmas cantatas the value of Hawley’s 
The Christ Child” is immediately recognized. Perhaps there has 
heen nothing written in recent years that has been so universally 
used as this work It is said that several years ago in New York 
City alone there were fifty performances during one Christmas 
season. The smplicity of the composition is primarily the cause of 


its proved effectiveness has added materially to its 
melodies that form the solos are exceptionally beau 
music for the various choruses 


its success and 
popularity, The 
tiful and the arrangement of the 


remarkable in their construction and yet sufficiently simple to be 
sung by any choir, large or small, 
“EMMANUEL” 


Words by W 
This number 
preferably for 


climax 


C. Dise and Music by Eduardo Marzo 


substantial song for 
effectiveness lies in the big, 


Christmas time; 
broad 


s a good 
baritone, Its 


“OUR KING HAS COME” 
Words and Music by W. H. Neidlinger 


\ Christmas song, written by this composer a couple of years 
ago. It is perhaps not as well known as some of his other com 
positions on the same subject, but seems to have the elements that 
will make it a standard song for the holidays The words are 
simple and tell a story that is easy to follow The music appears 
to have heen composed with the same simplicity, It is more 
effective for low voice, 


“THE DAWN OF HOPE” 
Hammond has 
Phillips 


Wilham G, 
beautiful poem by 
any service, 


“BREATHE YOUR SOFT PRAYER TO CHRIST THE 
CHILD” 
A song written some years ago by C. B. 
to be a good substantial number, 
“O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM" 


A_ solo best suited for low 
rhythm. The main theme 


musical setting to a 


written a very 
q could be used at 


Brooks, This solo 


Hawley, 


which has proven 


voice It has a good melody and 
is in 9/8 time, which adds considerably 
to its effectiveness. The poem is by Phillips Brooks and the music 
by Charles Gilbert Spross, Piano accompaniment would be just 
as acceptable as the organ, Mr, Spross has written a violin obligato 
that would make this selection stand out as a feature number on 
any kind of a program arranged for the Christmas service 

[The following anthems have been selected on account of their popular- 
ity and appropriateness.Eviton’s Nore. 


“HOLY NIGHT! PEACEFUL NIGHT!” 
Arranged from C. B. Hawley's “The Christ Child” 


Arranged from C, B. Hawley’s “The Christ Child.” It is per 
haps the most beautiful melody of the entire cantata. It opens with 
a big chorus followed by a soprano solo and ending with a chorus. 


“SING, O HEAVENS” 


Another valuable contribution to the long list of 
by James H. Rogers, This anthem has a bass solo, 
unaccompanied quartet, It is an exceptionally 


church music 
chorus, and 
well written number, 
“THERE WERE SHEPHERDS” 

Will C. MacFarlane 


chorus and a very 


A Christmas anthem by 
unaccompanied quartet, 


This also has an 
pleasing soprano solo. 


“HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD” 


An anthem for mixed yoices by George A. Leighton. The text 


is selected from Isaiah and is a valuable number for any church 
service, There is also a text that is especially adapted for services 
at the Christmas tide, The solo is for the contralto, 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
’ “THE THREE HOLY KINGS” 

Werner Josten has written a very simple melody for a poem of 
Heine, The English version has been arranged by Dr. Baker, This 
number is short, thereby limiting its use. 

“VOICES OF THE SKY” 
Another solo—with text and music by H. Alexander Matthews 


that has been used for several years with very satisfactory results. 
The text is simple and descriptive in style, and the accompaniment 
composed especially for the organ, This is also taken from a can 
tata, “The Story of Christmas.” 


(X) “CANDLELIGHT” 

James H, Rogers, the well known composer, has written this 
newest of his compositions for the Christmas service. It is per- 
haps more appropriate for the Sunday School, 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
(X) “I WILL ALWAYS GIVE THANKS” 

A Thanksgiving or general anthem by Bruce Steane for mixed 
voices, A short easy hymn-like number that is very serviceable. 


(X) “LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM” 


A good chorus 
Rogers. 


introducing a short 
A very simple setting. 


(X) “PRAISE MY SOUL, THE KING OF HEAVEN” 


Anthem by Stanley R, Avery for general or Christmas use, ar- 
ranged for mixed voices, This can be made into a very effective 
number, It opens with a chorus for mixed voices, Then there is 
a short solo of a few bars and the chorus takes up the theme again, 
Mozart's “Gloria” from “The Twelfth Mass” can be incorporated, 
which adds considerably to the bigness and broadness of the selec- 


tion, 
(X) “THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT” 


In addition to the 
It is by Stanley R. Avery. 


soprano solo, by James H, 


mixed chorus there is an alto or baritone solo, 
Just after this solo, a part of Haydn’s 


1921 


November 10, 


Heavens Are Telling” is included. This, of course, is op- 
A broad vigorous setting makes it-a very beautiful number. 
(To be continued next week) 


“The 
tional, 


Simmons a Popular Festival Artist 


Few singers have had the steady popular growth that 
William Simmons has enjoyed throughout the country. He 
has been heard with success at such well known festivals 
as the New York Oratorio Society; Asheville, N. C.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Paterson, N. J.; Hagerstown, Md.; Wash- 
ington, Conn.; Northfield, Mass.; Hartsville, S. C.; Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Peacedale, R. I. And now to be added 





WILLIAM SIMMONS, 


baritone, 


to this number, which will make his twelfth festival ap 
pearance, is the Spartanburg, S. C., Festival on May 

This sterling young baritone also is booked for an ex 
tensive Middle Western tour, a few of his recital appear- 
ances being in Decatur (Ill.), Crawfordsville, Greencastle, 
Piqua, Marion, Oxford, Newark, Sandusky, Coshocton and 
Indianapolis, 


Hallett Gilberté Has Fine Summer 
situated at Lincolnville Beach, 
Me., is well known to those favored New Yorkers who 
have been the summer guests of the Gilbertés. During the 
past summer, among others Mabel Corlew was there, and 
Claude Warford has also been with them. All manner of 
summer enjoyment is theirs, ranging from land to water 
sports, but always ending with some local benefit concert. 
Other concerts were given in Belfast and at the Northport 
Country Club. 

Following his regular stay in Maine, Mr. 
ceeded to Buffalo, where his songs, sung by Idelle Patterson 
(the composer at the piano), were a feature of the Octo- 
ber festival. Miss Patterson sang “Ah Love But a Day,” 


The Gilberté property, 


Gilberté pro- 


“Evening Song,” “Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night” 
and the waltz song, “Moonlight, Starlight.” Everyone says 
she is singing better than ever, and tremendous applause 


numbers. Of course she had to repeat that 
“Minuet La Phyllis,” and it was 
the universal judgment that the combination of Gilberté 
and Patterson was hard to beat. They appeared twice at 
this festival and have been re-engaged for 1922. 

Mr. Gilberté plans a visit to the Pacific coast, starting 
in December, and in this connection it will be recalled that 
he made a similar tour several years ago in company with 
the soprano Jomelli, 

“Was it dry in Maine?” he was asked. “Not any ‘dryer’ 
than usual. . Oh yes, we had no rain for a long period, 
so it may he said one could not even get water. In fact, we 
were worried over the water conditions, and left there much 
earlier than usual, coming to New York, where both water 
and other liquids (?) are plentiful.” 

Mr. Gilberté’s system of introducing his songs both to 
singers and the general public is unique. Most composers 
are content with pong in a finished song to the pub- 
lisher, but not so with Gilberté. “That's only the begin- 
ning,” said he. “To interest artists and audience in any 
work requires special methods, and whether my methods 
produce results or not, of this you are the judge.” When 
one notes that the Gilbe rté songs are found on nearly every 
representative program, then one knows that his is a method 
that brings results. 


followed her 
graceful and taking song 


Haywood Lectures in Chicago 

Frederick H. Haywood, voice teacher and author of 
“Universal Song,” of New York City, has just been in Chi- 
cago and vicinity lecturing before the roe School Music 
Teachers’ Club, under the direction of O. Robinson at 
Kimball Hall, and also for the Music heavier Depart- 
ment at the Chicago Musical College, under the direction 
of Harold B. Maryott. On November 1 a demonstration 
was given for the Music Supervisors’ Department at North- 
western University under the direction of Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy. On November 3 a demonstration was presented 
before the Music Department of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. 


Three Orchestral Dates for Patton 


During this month (November) Fred Patton, baritone, 
will appear three times as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, singing in Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY OPENS THIRD 
YEAR WITH RECORD ENROLLMENT 


Worthy Project of Agide Jacchia Attracts Many Seudente—Feoulty of Noted Musicians—Need of Endowment for 
Additional Scholarships 


Boston, Mass., October 21, 1921.—The Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music has entere nS le its third year with the most 
auspicious outlook, The enrollment shows a marked in- 
crease even over last year, and is all the more gratifying as 
it includes such a large percentage of students pursuing 
the full courses. That the fame of the conservatory 1s 
spreading rapidly and its excellent opportunities becoming 
widely heralded is attested by the fact that new students 
have come to the school this year from the most distant 
parts of the United States, as well as from Canada, Mexico, 
South America, and several foreign countries. The faculty 
comprises practically the same personnel as last year, with 
additions where the increased enrollment made it necessary. 

The director, Agide Jacchia, well known locally as the 
admirable conductor of the “Pops” and of the Cecilia So- 
ciety, and internationally as one of the greatest conductors 
of grand opera, was called to Mexico City early in August 
to act as conductor in the centennial celebration of Mexican 
independence. The opera company with him is reported to 
be excellent, and Mr, Jacchia has, as usual, won brilliant 
successes. His return to Boston is eagerly awaited both by 
the faculty and students of the conservatory, who are pre- 
paring a gala concert of advanced students to welcome him. 

The conservatory is also temporarily deprived of the 
services of Mr. Jacchia’s wife, Ester Ferrabini Jacchia, 
who is a guest soloist of the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Mme. Ferrabini is chiefly celebrated for her interpretation 
of Carmen, and she has been acclaimed far and wide as 
one of the great Carmens of this gene ‘ration, She will ap 
pene in this role at the opening performance of the San 

Carlo Company in Boston on November 7. 

Notwithstanding the temporary absence of Mr. and Mrs: 
Jacchia, the various departments of the conservatory have 
started in flourishing condition. The pianoforte work re- 
mains under the direction of Hans Ebell, who, already 
famous for the excellence of his teaching, has also demon- 
strated his efficiency as head of the department by the origi- 
nal system which he has introduced. Mr. Ebell was born 
in Petrograd, Russia, and received his preliminary musical 
education from W. Wissendorff in piano and J. Withol in 
composition at the St. Petersburg Music School, from which 
he was graduated in 1905. The next six years were devoted 
to further study (composition with Rachmaninoff in Dres 
den and piano with Josef Hofmann in Paris and with 
Leopold Godowsky in Vienna). From 1911 to 1914 Mr. 
Ebell divided his time between directing the piano depart 
ment of the conservatory in Cracow, Galicia, and touring 
Russia, France, Austria, Germany and England as a con 

















AGIDE JACCHIA, 


director of the Boston Conservatory. 


to this 


cert pianist. At the outbreak of the war he came 
city he 


country and made his home in Boston, in which 
has gained no little repute as an instructor and coach and 
as a pianist, adding here to the reputation he had already 
made for himself in Europe as a soloist. Mr. Ebell is as- 
sisted by Albert C. Sherman, Clementine Miller and Scott 
Sutherland. 

Alfred R. Frank, well known himself as a concert bass 
and vocal authority, in addition to being the father of Ethel 
Frank, the soprano, who was one of the outstanding suc- 
cess of the London season last spring, continues as head of 
the vocal department. Mr. Frank’s early training was with 
William L. Whitney in Boston. Later he coached opera 
with Luigi Vannuccini in Florence, Italy, and oratorio 
with Myron W. Whitney, the celebrated oratorio bass. 
Returning to this country, Mr. Frank soon gained wide re- 
pute in New England as a concert singer and as a dis- 
tinguished vocal coach. With him are associated Ester 
Ferrabini, Jessie P. Drew and Rodolfo Fornari. 


The high ideals which inspired Mr. Jacchia to establish 
the Boston Conservatory are thus reflected in his selection 
of a faculty. The instrumentalists, moreover, are practically 
all members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which ar- 
gues well for their qualifications as instructors. Irma Sey- 
del, who heads the violin section, has won many brilliant 
successes with the leading symphony orchestras 
of this country and with several orchestras in Europe. Miss 
Seydel’s associates in the violin department are Ary Dulfer, 
an honor pupil of Professor Sevcik; Julius Theodorawicz, 
assistant concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; 
F. Thillois, leader of the second violins of the same orches- 
tras. L. Mahn, also a member of the local symphony, and 
Edwin A, Sabin. 

Instruction is given by Arthur Fiedler and Frederick 
Mahn in viola; Hazel L’Africain, Enrico Fabrizio and Milo 
Goldstein in violoncello, and Theodore Seydel in contrabass. 
In the other departments the arrangements are practically 
unchanged. Organ is taught by Albert W. Snow; harp, by 
Wilhelmina Van den Berg; flute and piccolo, by A. Battles ; 
oboe and English horn, by Louis Speyer; clarinet and bass 


as soloist 


clarinet, by Albert Sand and Emilio Arcieri; bassoon, by 
Abdon Laus; saxophone, by Abdon Laus and John S., 
Leavitt; horn, by Max Hess; cornet and trumpet, by Edwin 


G. Clarke; trombone Adam; 
sion, by Carl F. Ludwig 

In the theoretical branches, where the greatly increased 
enrollment is especially noteworthy, composition, orchestra 
tion, counterpoint, and a special course in conducting are 


and tuba, by Eugene percus 


given by Mr. Jacchia; harmony is being taught by Mr. 
Ebell and Mr. Sherman, who also teaches the classes in 
theory and is substituting in the solfeggio classes until 


Miss Seydel returns from her present concert tour of Europe 





ALFRED R. 
head of the 


FRANK, 


vocal department. 


\ musical kindergarten is being organized and will have 
its first meeting on Saturday, October 15, under Mary Gil 
lise. Lectures on the history of music and musicians will 
again be given by John Burke, representative of the 
Boston Symphony, and will be open to all students of th 
conservatory. 

The grand ree i department, which ultimately will doubt 
less be one of the celebrated features of the Boston Con 
servatory, offers coaching by Mr. Jacchia, Mr. Frank, Mr 


press 


Fornari and Mme. Ferrabini; choral tri uining by Mr. For 
nari and Mr. Speyer; dramatic expression by Edouard 
Darmand; ballet training by Mme. Paporello; French by 
Mrs. Darmand; German by Miss Miinsterberg, and Italian 
Mr. Fornari. 
EVENING AND SUMMER INSTRUCTION 
A foreword to the unusually interesting catalogue issued 


by this institution is worthy of reproduction since it serves 
to illuminate the altogether worthy aims that led Mr 
Jacchia to found the school. It reads: 

The primal object in the founding of the 


Soston Conservatory of 


Music was the establishment of a school of music in America 
which should be parallel in system and methods and equal in 
standard to similar schools in European countries. It has even 
been hoped that this government, too, will be interested to subsi 
dize such an institution, as is done in nearly all European cities, 
so that a free musical education may be brought within the reach 
of all aspiring musicians, who though possessing possible genius, 
would be lost to the world through inability to meet even the initial 
costs of such a training. Various privileges of free instruction are, 
to be sure, offered in different schools in America, but only to those 
who have had opportunity to prove their ability, Such scholarships 


been awarded by the Boston Conservatory of Music, so 
resources would allow, through the beneficence of Mrs 
Donaldson and the co-operation of the instructors, It 
is, however, confidently believed that there is great musical ability 
and interest nascent in this country, and that the establishment of 
such free musical schools would lead to a great artistic awakening 
and promote a higher national idealism, The plan is still in abey 


have also 
far as the 


Isabelle M, 


ance, though nothing has been actually accomplished, and tl lire 
tor will welcome cordially any suggestior r assistance toward th 
furthering of this ideal. 

n the meantime, all effort will be directed ¢ maintaining th 
reputation already acquired by the Boston Conservatory of Mus 
in the two years since its establishment, of being a hool where 
only the most competent instruction is admitted, and tl highest 
musical ideals fostered It will also be the constant aim to awaken 


ability lies 


and develop whatever latent in 





HANS EBELL, 
head of the piano department 


that real artists may thus he 
musical tram 

irt may n 
American co 





The exacting 
the rapidly 
ships awarded, 
as manifested by 


increasing 
and the w 





irm commendats 
editorials and special artich ire i i 
dications that the Boston Conservatory 1 irely achieving 
its lofty purpose. Mr, Jacchia merits g ral ind gen 
erous support for the contribution that he 1s making to the 
musical development of America }. 4 
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ther of her mat triumph W lie 


Galli-Curci Sings for 


Galli-Curci scored an 
a record audience in Columbus, ©., on October 
Cherrington in the Despatch wrot 


she sang to 
Ga. Bae. Ss 
follows 
Before the most magnificent u et r i l 
at Memorial Hall t 
tion Amelita Cia Cur ing 








Melba McCreery Named for Diva 


Melba McCreery, who will be 
man ( Band at the 
zation of the season at the Hippe , iy evening 
November 13, is a soprano who yw n 
mended by the late Enrico Caruso and ot A ! he 
opportunity of hearing het An interesti cident in het 
life is the fact that he wa ] 
diva and is the only musically inclined memb« fa 
family. She was t | | 
studied at the ¢ 


oncert 


orn in 
incinnati Conservator {f Mu 


Pfeiffer Guest Conductor with S. C. G. O, 
Walter Pfeiffer ha 


the San Grand Opera Company gy that orga! 
ization’s season at the Metropolitan in Philad 1, be 
November 28 


been engaged guest 1 tor 
Carlo 


ginning 


Sebald to Debut Here 
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ALLON 


The debut here of Ale ler Se ted Hungarian 
violinist, will be wileleated it the Tov i 1 on Monda 
evening, November 14 
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maid’s Song,” Josef Haydn; “The Violet,” Mozart; “Chi 


yuol la zingarilla,” Paisielo; “Three Birds,” Cui; “Vesela 
koleda,” Czech Christmas Carol; “Oh, Death is like the 
Cooling Night,” Brahms; “Guten Morgen,” Grieg ; “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” Strauss; “Du meines Herzens 
Kronelein,” Strauss; “Les Abeilles,” Felix Fourdrain ; “Si 
i'etais Dieu,” Fontenailles; ‘Tus ojillos negros,” Falla; 
La Mariposa Estilo,” typical of the Argentine Pampa ; 
“Gracia,” Granados 
Biltmore Friday Musicale 

Under R. E. Johnston's management, as heretofore, the 
and popular Friday Morning Musicales at the Hotel 
Biltmore opened their 1921-22 season before a large and 
representative gathering which listened to numbers pre 
sented by Geraldine Farrar, Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar 


famous 


Schofield, baritone 

Mme. Farrar, garbed fascinatingly, as is her wont, spell 
hound her hearers with her singing. Never has her voice 
ounded better. It has regained much of the mellow quality 
and the flexibility which it possessed before she suffered 
from her series of indispositions. She manipulated the 
organ 80 as to make the fullest possible use of her unde 
niable skill in vocalism and in interpretation. Her group 
of French songs was done in exquisite and charming style; 
in another lot of songs she excelled in English diction (a 
rare thing for an American), and her delivery of the “Haba- 
nera” from “Carmen” showed her in most exuberantly tem 


peramental mood. Salvos of applause gre eted the artist at 


all times 

Miss Sassoli’s harp solos were done with extreme musi 
cal taste and impeccable technic. The Schofield selections 
had finish, sympathetic tone, and sincerity to recommend 
them. Claude Gotthelf covered himself with glory in his 
piano accompaniments to Miss Farrar’s contributions, for 


his assistance was of the highly musical, refined, and keenly 


¢ It order 
NOVEMBER 5 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con 


ductor, gave its second concert of the season at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 5, playing Brahms’ 
third symphony incidental music to Schubert’s “Rosa 
munde.” Cesar Franck's organ chorale, No. 2, arranged for 
organ and orchestra by Wallace Goodrich, and Berlioz's 
Roman Carnival” overture This was all very interesting, 
as it could not fail to be with such an array of great names 
The only thing by way of novelty was the French organ 
chorale in its new dress, arranged and played by Wallace 
Goodrich, whose friends and admirers have always won 
dered why he has never blossomed forth as a concert organ- 
ist in a wider field than his home town of Boston, For 
Goodrich is an organist of the very first rank—and a com- 
poser and arranger no less gifted. His arrangement of this 
chorale is a worthy and useful work which should find its 
place on symphony programs wherever symphony audito- 
riums offer an organ suitable to its rendition. 


London String Quartet 

On Saturday afternoon, November 5, there was a large 
audience of music lovers at Aeolian Hall to listen to the 
first of the three concerts to be given there by the Lon- 
don String Quartet. This organization (which consists 
of James Levey, first violin; Thomas W. Petrie, second 
violin: H. Waldo Warner, viola, and C. Warwick-Evans, 
cello) has attained a high artistic plane, and the perform- 
ance of works by Haydn, Warner and Schubert gave real 
enjoyment to the critical audience. Of special interest was 
the “Fairy” suite by H. Waldo Warner, who will be remem- 
bered as the winner of the Coolidge prize for piano trio. 
It was the first performance of this work, entitled “The 
Pixy Ring,” and it was received with an enthusiasm which 
spoke well for its future. There are five movements, vari- 
ously labeled as “Moonbeams,” “Toad-Stools,” “Tinkling 
Blue-Bells,” “Pixy Laden” and “The Ring Dance,” each with 
its own particular program note. Mr, Warner has pro- 
duced a thoroughly charming and individual work and well 
deserved the hearty applause. After repeated recalls, the 
quartet returned and repeated the final movement. The 
Haydn quartet in B flat, op. 64, No. 3, opened the program, 
and the Schubert quartet in D minor (posthumous) closed it. 
but the enthusiastic audience refused to be satisfied until an 


extra was added 
Harold Bauer 


For the benefit of the Radcliffe Endowment Fund, the 
popular pianist gave a highly inspiring recital at . Aeolian 
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Hall and afforded New York music lovers another oppor- 
tunity to commune with his rare and elevating art. Bauer 
makes his piano say beautiful things and never outrages 
it into startling or sensational expression for the sake of 
those qualities in themselves. His playing of his own tran- 
scription of Bach’s G major toccata and Schubert's B flat 
sonata had wonderful charm, atmosphere and artistic radi- 
ance. His musical knowledge and its keenly intelligent 
application are among the most satisfying elements of his 
pianism. 

Chopin’s F major ballade, Brahms’ G minor rhapsody, 
Liszt’s “Paganini” E flat etude, Schumann’s D major novel- 
ette, Ravel’s “La Vallee des Cloches,” and Balakirew’s “Is- 
lamey” all served to give further point to Bauer’s versatility 
as an interpreter and keyboard master. His audience made 
him feel like a friendly conqueror all evening, for they hung 
on his every utterance and cheered and clapped their hands 


without stint. 
NOVEMBER 6 


Society of Friends of Music 

The first of ten scheduled concerts to be given this season 
by the Society of the Friends of Music was enjoyed by a 
large audience at the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
November 6, and the impression of the excellence and high 
ideals of this organization substantially confirmed. The 
program alone carries convincing testimony as to the single- 
mindedness of purpose which animates those who are re- 
sponsible for the society’s endeavors; for there was nothing 
that was in the least “popular” among the works here 
presented, nothing—except the name of the soloist—that 
might be calculated to draw the curious or the lover of the 
sensational. 

This program consisted of Schumann's overture to “Geno- 
veva,” a sterling piece whose beauties were particularly well 
exposed in this small hall where every nuance could be 
felt at its true value; Bach's church cantata, No. 169, with 
solo by Elena Gerhardt, accompaniment by orchestra and 
organ, and assisted by Paul Eisler at the harpsichord; 
Handel’s concerto grosso, No. 7, played by Gino Nastrucci 
(first violin), Michael Svdrofsky (second violin), Heinrich 
Warnke (cello) and the orchestra; and five songs from 
Mahler's “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” sung by Elena Ger- 
hardt accompanied by the orchestra. There was very little 
chorus, much too little for those who dearly love choral 
music. Although the chorus was on the stage throughout, 
it was only heard in a few short bars at the end of the Bach 
cantata. This Bach cantata was sufficiently tiresome—an 
endless, formless counterpoint exercise. It was received by 
the audience with hearty applause, but whether this was 
for the music or for the soloist or for the conductor or for 
the ideals for which the society stands, it is difficult to guess. 
The Handel concerto was also highly successful, and Mr. 
Bodanzky insisted upon giving credit for its success to the 
two violins and cello who had the solo parts. 

Most successful of all, and properly so, and to the great 
satisfaction of this critic, who believes in giving more time 
to our own time and less time to days dead and gone and 
almost forgotten were the five Mahler songs. And, hearing 
them, and seeing the delight they give, it stands as a mat- 
ter of wonder that they are not standard numbers on our 
recital programs. Like Wolf, Mahler seems to be one of 
those composers whose reputation keeps him from being 
heard. Strange, but true. There could be nothing lighter, 
nor daintier, nor more joyously good-humored than these 
songs—yet their composer has the reputation of being 
“deep” and “abstruse,” and I know not what fearful and 
forbidding which keeps him cased up in the musty book- 
shelves and denies us the pleasure of enjoying him. 

The entire concert was conducted by Artur Bodanzky, 
the chorus trained by Stephen Townsend, with Paul Eisler 
at the piano, and Wilfred Pelletier at the organ. 


Yasha Bunchuk 


Sunday evening in Town Hall, Yasha Bunchuk, a cellist 
of decided talent, gave his first recital, and the enthusiastic 
audience not only liked all of his varied program but also 
forced him to add numerous encores. Probably most inter- 
esting of all was his rendition of a sonata by Eccles. He 
also included Saint-Saéns’ concerto, Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” 
his own arrangement of Zimbalist’s “Orientale” (excellently 
done), two pieces composed and accompanied by B. Leven- 
son, and numbers by Rachmaninoff and Glazounoff. 

Mr. Bunchuk is a real artist, and his display of technic 
as well as his beautiful tone won for him many fine tributes. 
He had ample opportunity to display his mastery of his 
instrument and even the most difficult passages never seemed 
to bother him in the least. Gregory Ashman was his splen- 
did accompanist except in the Levenson numbers. 


Sophie Braslau 


Friends and admirers in large numbers attended the re- 
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cital of Sophie Braslau at Carnegie Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, November 6. The singer, who was in excellent voice, 
sang in Italian, German, French, Russian and English. Her 
sense of color, combined with artistic delivery and emotional 
power, aroused her large audience to spontaneous applause. 
The composers represented on her program were Bene- 
detto Marcello, Hugo Wolf, Werner Josten, Grovlez, Cesar 
Franck, Respighi, Sibella, Benvenuti, Rachmaninoff, Mous- 
sorgsky, John Alden Carpenter, Lily Strickland, Jennie 
Prince Black, Maximilian Pilser and McNair Ilgenfritz. 
She was ably accompanded by Mrs. Ethel Cave-Cole. 


New York Symphony Society 


Hulda Lashanska, in Debussy’s air from “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,” gave joy to the Sunday afternooners at Aeolian 
Hall, and commanded their respect as well, for her singing 
was the best, tonally and musically, that she has achieved 
in her notable New York career. The Lashanska voice has 
rich color and deep expressiveness and it is used by its 
possessor with every musical and vocal nuance that talent 
and skill are able to employ. In an unfamiliar number, an 
aria from Franco-Faccio’s “Hamlet,” Mme, Lashanska had 
a more difficult task so far as “putting it over” was con- 
cerned, but she accomplished it in a fashion that left no doubt 
of complete success. She treats her art seriously and it 
makes a serious impression, particularly as she places it at 
the disposal of nothing but the best music. The esteem in 
which the singer was held last Sunday manifested itself 
in prolonged and demonstrative applause after both arias. 
One of her most enthusiastic listeners was Mme. Sembrich. 

Walter Damrosch led very well prepared, effectively exe- 
cuted, and joyfully received performances of Ravel’s at- 
mospheric “Tomb of Couperin,” an Enesco colorful Rouma- 
nian rhapsody, and Brahms’ ever impressive fourth sym- 
phony. 


Bel Canto Musicale and Dance 


Mrs. Charles G. Braxmar, president, and Lazar S. Sa- 
moiloff, musical director, of the Bel Canto Musical Society, 
have issued invitations to “an afternoon of music and 
dance,” November 12, at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 2.30 
o'clock. The -artists are to be Gladys St. John Smith, 
soprano; Samuel A. Gardner, violinist and composer, with 
exhibition dances by professional dancers. The guest of 
honor will be Amelia Bingham. 


Flonzaley Quartet to Play New Work 

Tuesday evening, November 22, the Flonzaley Quartet 
will give the first of its series of three subscription con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall, playing Mozart’s quartet in D ma- 
jor, an unpublished quartet in E flat by Georges Enesco 
and dedicated to the Flonzaley Quartet (a first perform- 
ance in America) and Beethoven's Quartet in D major, 
op. 18, No. 3. 


Cecil Arden’s Portrait on Exhibition 


Cecil Arden’s portrait, painted by J. Campbell, is on ex- 
hibition at the Rinehardt Gallery. Among the singer's 
recent engagements is an appearance at the Spartanburg 
Festival as soloist with orchestra one evening and an ap- 
pearance as Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Valentina Crespi to Give Strauss Sonata 
Valentina Crespi, violinist, will give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of November 16. Axel Skjerne will 
be her accompanist, and her program will include a Strauss 
sonata for violin and piano, a concerto by Jean Sibelius and 
several smaller pieces. 


Gillham and Crawford in Recital 


Elsa Gillham, contralto, and Rosamond Crawford, pianist- 
accompanist, gave a joint recital recently at Bloomington, 
Ind., both artists receiving complimentary reports from the 
local press. Miss Gillham, who possesses a charming 
personality in addition to a lovely voice, was heard to 
advantage in an operatic aria and several modern songs. 
Miss Crawford played a group of solos, displaying fine 
technic and beautiful tone. She also accompanied Miss 
Gillham, playing all of her songs without the music. 


Portland Engages Sorrentino for Opera 


The Grand Opera Association of Portland, Ore., has 
secured Umberto Sorrentino as guest artist for the operatic 
festival to be given November 18-19; the tenor will appear 
first in “Un Ballo en Maschera.” Later he goes to Los 
Angeles, where he will appear as soloist with the Lyric 
Club, December 16. En route he will appear in many 
other affairs, and expects to be at home (New York) in time 
for Christmas dinner. 
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Inga Orner Returns to New York 


_Inga Orner, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opéra 
Company, after having spent about five years in concert 
work in various parts of the United States, the Hawaiian 
Islands, New Zealand and Australia, as well as in Europe, 
recently returned to New York, where she intends to locate 
permanently and establish herself as a teacher of the art of 
singing. Mme. Orner gained much renown through her ar- 
tistic singing wherever heard. While en tour on the S.S. 
Niagara from New Zealand to Australia, she gave a concert 
in conjunction with Nellie Melba for the benefit of the 
Australian Red Cross which netted $3,500. On her return 
to America in September, 1917, Mme. Orner continued her 
war work here, devoting her entire time and attention to 
benefit the children of France whose fathers died on the 
battlefield. The Honolulu Commercial Advertiser praised 
her work, saying: “Many of the fatherless children of 
France have been adopted financially by Americans through 
the efforts of Inga Orner.” 

While a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Mme. Orner sang at the homes of many prominent New 
Yorkers, the most important of which were Mary Cottenet, 
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Mrs. Payne Whitney, Mrs. Burden, Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., Mrs. Henry Clews, Sr., and Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Guinness. Mme, Orner’s studio, conveniently situated in 
the Park Avenue Hotel, is already a rendezvous for many 
musical celebrities. 


Some of Esther Cutchin’s Dates 

Esther Cutchin, pianist, appeared in concert in Baltimore, 
Md., on October 14, and the following day found her play- 
ing at the new Hotel Bayou in Havre de Grace. During the 
week of October 23 she was heard three times in Washing- 
ton, D. C. November 5 she was scheduled for an appearance 
at the University Club in Washington, and today, November 
10, there will be an engagement at the Roland Park 
Woman’s Club in Maryland. 


“Maid of Japan” in New Edition 
One of John Prindle Scott’s new songs, “The Maid of 
Japan,” a light lyric number, is having a wide success 
among singers and teachers. Originally issued for high 
voice, the publishers, G. Schirmer, Inc., have just printed a 
new edition for low voice. 
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Hempel Turns Thousands Away in Budapest 

Frieda Hempel sang her farewell European performances 

of the season in Budapest, and once more was compelled to 

add an extra concert to satisfy the crowds clamoring to hear 

her. The following radiogram tells of her welcome there: 
Budapest, October 13, 1921. 

All appearances here sold out. Thousands turned away at first 
appearance—October 10. People offering ten times box office price 
for “Traviata” tonight. 

Operagoers then had an opportunity to hear the prima 
donna as Violetta in “La Traviata.” Critics have acclaimed 
her as one of the greatest of all Violettas, and, judging from 
the cablegram received, Budapest confirmed the verdict: 

Budapest, October 15, 1921. 

Hempel in “Traviata” on October 13 greatest musical event in 
history of city, Forty curtain calls, 
hour. 

The same crowds and the same unbounded enthusiasm 
marked the other scheduled and extra performances. The 
prima donna has promised to sing in Budapest in 1922 if 
her other engagements will permit. 

Four opera companies in Europe have offered Hempel 
alluring contracts for next year. 


Beatrice MacCue Gives Musicale 

Beatrice MacCue, well known in musical circles'as vocal 
teacher and contralto, recently gave an interesting afternoon 
at her studio in which her pupil, Mrs, R. G. Pearsall, who 
is also a contralto, gave a delightful program. Her selec- 
tions were “A Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton; “Specially 
Jim,” Homer; “Apple Blossom Time,” Bishop, and “One 
Golden Day,” Foster, all of which were artistically in- 
terpreted. 


Winston-Salem Wants to Hear Alda Again 


According to a telegram received from H. R. Dwire, the 
manager of Winston-Salem, the concert which Frances 
Alda gave in that city was a tremendous success. He 
stated that he had never seen such an enthusiastic audience 
in Winston-Salem and that he certainly hoped to have 
Mme. Alda sing there again. 


Zoellner Quartet Touring Southern States 
The Zoellners, who have done much for the American 
composer, one critic giving them the title of “Godparents 


Extra concert sold in one 


of American Chamber Music,” are now on tour in the 
Southern states. Cities to hear this admirable organization 
on this trip are: Fort Worth, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Chick 
asha, Okla.; Sherman, Denison, Commerce, San Marcos, 
Temple, Tex.; Baton Rouge, Alexandria, Nats hitoches, La. ; 
Mobile, Montevallo, Ala.; Arkadelphia, Pine Bluff, Litth 
Rock, Ark. 

Alfred Pochon, of the Flonzaley Quartet, has written 
and dedicated to the Zoellners a paraphrase ‘on “Old Black 
Joe,” which the Zoellner Quartet is playing extensively this 
Another tour of the South is booked for the Zoell 
ners in March 


season 


Organ Recital Series Started in Princeton 

Princeton, N. J., October 25, 1921 \lexander Russell, 
Mus. Doc., organist and director of music at Princeton Uni 
versity, gave the first of his series of Sunday afternoon 
recitals on October 23. The hall was filled to capacity and 
there was much appreciation of the interesting program 
offered, which consisted of compositions by Saint-Saéns, 
Dubois, Franck, Bach, Baldwin and Wagner. J 


Merle Alcock Sings “The Old Road” 

Among the singers who are using John Prindle Scott's 
song, “The Old Road,” is Merle Alcock, contralto, who is 
winning success with this popular ballad 

Ralph Tomlinson, baritone, is also featuring it on his 
recital programs. 

The glee clubs of Oberlin College and Rochester Uni 
versity are using the choral arrangement for men’s voices 
this season 


Elsa Fischer Quartet in Hawthorne 
On October 11 the Elsa Fischer String Quartet opened 
its season with a concert at Hawthorne, N. Y., for the 


benefit of the District Nurses at the home of Mr Arthur 
Choate. The concert, which was attended by a large audi 
ence, netted a large sum for this worthy cause., The pro 
gram comprised “American Quartet,” Dvorak; “Irish Mel 


ody,” Bridge, and Dohnanyi’s C minor piano quintet with 
Mrs. Herbert Carter at the pian 
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“REST” IS A WORD GIULIO CRIMI KNOWS LITTLE ABOUT, 
AS IS PROVEN BY THE CONSTANT DEMAND FOR HIS SERVICES 





Distinguished Metropolitan Opera Tenor to Sing Two New Roles This Season—Tells of His Success in South America— 
Mourns Caruso’s Death 


The lapse of one season into another seems to agree with 
Giulio Crimi, for any one seeing the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor on his return recently from South America, where 
he had been singing all summer on top of his heavy season 
at the Metropolitan last winter, would have congratulated 
him upon having had a real good rest! Rest, however, 
does not seem to be in Crimi’s repertory. The young tenor 
will appear again with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
during the opening week, 

While” Crimi is naturally very happy over the big 
success he created at the Colon, Buenos Aires, he is 
happier over the fact that he disappointed none of his old 
admirers, for the last time he appeared there he was not 
in the best of health, and therefore did not do full jus- 
tice to himself. Had there been the least bit of doubt in 
the minds of his friends as to his fitness, the veritable 
sensation—as also described vividly in the daily press— 
that he achieved in “La Forza del Destino” would have 
settled those uncertainties for once and all. Crimi has 
gained their admiration anew and he has also had flatter- 
ing offers to return next season, 

In chatting with a representative of the Musica. Covu- 
rIER, the singer was most modest in commenting upon his 
successes. 

“They liked very much my work!” he said, 
of his head. “And Crimi is, therefore, happy.” 

“Your début, Mr, Crimi, was in ‘Boheme,’ was it not?” 

The tenor nodded his head, and then he added with en- 
thusiasm : 

“And I sang one day after we arrived, following an 
awful trip. You remember the strike, perhaps, and that 
our ship was not well manned? Well, such a rough storm 


with a toss 


CHICAGO 
(Continued Pat page 35.) 
singer. In years to come, however, she will no doubt ap- 
preciate these comments. 
Freperick H. Haywoop HERE, 

Frederick H. Haywood, teacher of famous singers and 
author of “Universal Song,” presented himself and his 
book to two large audiences here on October 31, at the Chi- 
cago Musical College and at the American Conservatory of 
Music. At the Chicago Musical College he enjoyed the 
hospitality of Harold B. Maryott, teacher of public school 
music and lecturer in pedagogy, who placed his studio at 
the disposal of the New York instructor. At the American 
Conservatory O. E. Robinson, who is in charge of music in 
the principal high schools in Chicago in addition to his 
duties at the American Conservatory and who is also con- 
ductor of the Chicago Teachers’ Chorus, turned over his 
class also to Mr. Haywool for a demonstration of his system. 
Both demonstrations were much enjoyed, as Mr. Haywood 
knows his subject and in the short time given him, made 
a deep impression on all his listeners. The following 
evening the same demonstration was repeated at the North- 
western University, Osbourne McConathy acting as intro- 
ducer to a large body of students, who profited greatly by 
Mr. Haywood’s salient remarks. After demonstrating his 
method before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention in Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Haywood passed again through Chicago on his 
way back to New York, where a large class missed his 
week’s absence from the metropolis. 

HANNA BuTLER STUDENTS Busy. 

Hanna Butler, who recently returned from New York, 
where she taught during the month of September, has been 
especially busy since reopening her studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. Margaret Cade, coloratura soprano and one of 
her students, sang in Grand Haven (Mich.) last week at 
the home of a millionaire, who sent her teacher the follow- 
ing telegram: “Margaret tremendous success. She sang 
like an angel. Congratulations.” John Thorne, leading 
man with the Lulu Bett company, is also among the 
students who take advantage of Mrs. Butler’s tuition. Helen 
Kesler, soprano, sang at the Civic Club, and through that 
appearance secured two engagements with the Junior 
Friends of Art. Mrs, Butler finds time herself to appear 
publicly, singing. with great success during the month of 
October for the British Empire, the Lakeview Woman's 
Club and at the Rogers Park Baptist Church. 


Drake Morninc RECITALS. 


Mrs. Edward Kent Millar has sent out invitations for a 
series of Thursday morning musicales to be given in the 
ballroom of the Drake on November’ 10, December 1, 15 and 
29, January 12 and 26. 

Curcaco’s SeMI-CENTENNIAL SONG. 

For some weeks past, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has conducted a song contest with a view to find- 
ing a Chicago song that would fit into the dignity of the 
semi-centennial observance of the Chicago: fire. The ac- 
cepted song was written—the words by Charles G. Blanden, 
writer under nom de plume of “Laura Blackburn,” and 
musical setting by Granville English, young Chicago com- 
poser. Forty poems and thirty-nine musical settings 
from a selected list of Chicago writers and composers 
were considered. The song was successfully introduced 
to the Chicago public, both at the dedication and rededica- 
tion et the Festival Play Stadium in Grand Park, October 
2 an 

Epitn ALLAN Gores To New York. 

Edith Allan, coloratura soprano, arrived in New York 
this week, where she will spend some time at intensive 
study, with Mme, Alice Garrigue Mott, Alberto Bimboni, 
and others, in preparation for the concert platform. 


Essa Sunpstrom Busy. 


Ebba Sundstrom, the young Chicago violinist who had 
such splendid success at her recital in Kimball Hall, Oc- 


came that made every one seasick but Crimi. I was the 


waiter—” 

“The nurse!” corrected the writer. 

“Yes, the nurse for the three ladies in our party. They 
were so nervous during the trip that we landed at Montg- 
video and took a river boat to Buenos Aires. ‘Bohéme’ 
was my first appearance; then followed ‘Lucia,’ ‘Tosca’ and 
other operas from my repertory (Mr. Crimi knows fifty- 
three operas, all of which he has appeared in), but my 
greatest success was in ‘La Forza del Destino.’” This is 
warmly indorsed by the critics of the South American city. 

Then Crimi lamented Caruso’s untimely death, saying that 
the news greatly depressed the musical set in Buenos Aires. 

“But,” he protested, in all sincerity, “would you believe 
that one hour after the news came we heard that this and 
that tenor claimed to be Caruso’s successor. Ah! So dis- 
gusting. I personally feel that there never will be another 
Caruso! Even should such a glorious voice make its ap- 
pearance, there is his artistry and his great personality that 
must be matched, Caruso was a combination of many ad- 
mirable qualities—not only just the possessor of a God- 
given voice! People, I am afraid, forget that! To be 
sure, there are plenty of finé young tenors and each should 
be glad of the place he holds and try and make the best— 
the most—of himself.” 

And these words went to show the character of the 
younger tenor, for whose little son the late elder tenor 
stood as godfather. 

Mr. Crimi was asked then if he would do any new roles at 
the Metropolitan this season. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I shall appear in both ‘La Navarraise’ 
and ‘Ernani.’” Rev. 





tober 27, left Friday, November 4, for Kansas, to be gone 
about ten days. Miss Sundstrom will give a recital at 
Bethany College, Lindsborg (Kans.), the town which is 
famous for its annual “Messiah festivals.” Miss Sund- 
strom was born in Lindsborg, but has not visited her 
birthplace since her childhood days. Directly upon her 
return, Miss Sundstrom will be heard in a concert at the 
Drake Hotel, and later in recitals for two violins with 
Richard Czerwonky. JEANETTE Cox. 


Julia Silvers to Marry 


The many friends of Julia Marie Silvers, daughter of 
Mrs. William E. Silvers, of 25 Clinton Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., will be especially interested in the announcement 
of her en agement to Reuben B. Drummond. No date 
as yet has on set for the wedding. 

Miss Silvers has received practically all of her musical 
training from Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, and through years of hard and 
earnest work has cultivated a voice of remarkable beauty 
and power. She is not unknown to concert goers of the 
metropolis and other cities as well, although her liking 
for the stage has overbalanced her ambitions as a concert 
artist. Some time ago, although frequently filling concert 
dates here and there, she became a member of the “Lassie” 
company during its New York run, and when it closed here 
she entered “Irene” to remain until it went on the road. 
Later she was engaged for the Greenwich Village Follies 
as prima donna. 


Magdelene Merck Arrives 


Magdelene Merck, flutist, has arrived in New York where 
she plans to make her home. She comes direct from Europe 
where she has many successes to her credit. Her studies 
were made first in Germany, then in Switzerland with the 
famous Parisian flutist, Nada. In Zurich and in Darm- 
stadt she appeared in concerts, using for her principal num- 
ber the Bach double sonata for flute and violin, with the 
original thorough bass part arranged for piano. She has 
been associated with the Duncan School of Dancing in 
Switzerland and Vienna and has played for it privately and 
at its public recitals. She comes to New York with Miss 
Drueck who has opened a school of the Duncan method 
in this city. 


Helen Yorke to Sing for Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman 
president, will inaugurate its thirty-fifth musical season 
on Saturday afternoon, November 19, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. The occasion promises to be one of unusual interest 
from a musical standpoint by reason of the appearance 
promised for that afternoon of Helen Yorke, the versatile 
and charming young singer, who will render a progam 
consisting of operatic numbers and groups of songs. At 
the close of the recital a collation will be served at four, 
after which the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra will furnish 
the music for dancing. Cards will be provided for those 
who do not care to dance. 


Byrd Gives Portland Concert 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, was heard in concert at the 
Heilig Theater, Portland, Ore., on November 9, under the 
local direction of William T. Pangle. On account of being 
so well known in the Northwest, Miss Byrd’s present 
concert tour has rapidly resolved itself into a prospective 
triumphant progress from city to city, and she will be 
heard in many cag in this territory before returning 
East ‘to resume her concert activities here. 


Sklarewski’s Recital, November 15 
Alexander Sklarewski, Russian pianist, who will be re- 
membered from his revious New York recital on March 18, 
1920, will in be heard in recital on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 15, in Town Hall. 
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Richard De Young a Successful Teacher 
Richard B. De Young, baritone, voice teacher, lecturer, 
and director of the De Young studios in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, has had the advantage of tuition under 





RICHARD De YOUNG, 


director of the De Young studios. 


some of the ablest voice instructors, among them being 
Thomas Noble MacBurney, the late Maurice De Vries and 
Karleton Hackett. Mr. De Young has received tutelage in 
other fields essential to the scope of his present work. He 
has been both singer and teacher about twelve years, and 
testimony confirms the results in the scores of pupils who 
have attained success before the public. Voice, theory, his- 
tory, language, piano pedagogy and psychology are part of 
his curriculum. 

In organizing these studios Mr. De Young had in mind 
the creation of an atmosphere congenial to the student which 
would lend impetus to the work required of them during 
their course of tuition, his desire being to impress on the 
pupils that the studio had become a part of their home life 
and that after closing a lesson the teacher’s interest in 
them was quite as great when at home as when in the studio, 
and that studious attention to their music was required 
there if substantial results were expected from his tuition. 
To emphasize this he endeavors to make the studios a place 
for social functions as well as educational and musical 
affairs. Through the Triangle Club the opportunity for 
closer association is expected to put students at ease and be 
productive of benefits much needed by those whose ambi 
tions extend to the operatic stage as well as the concert 
platform, where repose and equipoise become necessary fac- 
tors from the histrionic viewpoint. The studios are equipped 
to carry out this desire. 


Bori at Carnegie Hall December 10 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, will be the attractions at 
a concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday evening, 
December 10. The concert is given under the auspices of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Hospital and House of Rest 
for Consumptives, which is maintained at Inwood-on- 
Hudson for those unfortunates who cannot be cared for 
at other institutions. The arrangements for the concert 
are under the direction of Mrs. George S. Scott, assisted 
by Mrs. John Adams Dix, Mrs. Thomas Ellis Brown, Jr., 
Emily Buch and Mrs. Florence F. Colby 

Unusual interest attaches to the concert, inasmuch as 
this is to be Miss Bori’s only concert appearance in New 
York during the season. Among patronesses for the eve- 
ning are the following: Mrs. E. Henry Harriman, Mrs. 
posert T. Low, Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, Mrs. Wood- 

;. Langdon, Mrs. Ernest M. Stires, Mrs. John Henry 
raid Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, Mrs. William E. Ise- 
lin, Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne, Jr., Mrs. Alfred Duane Pell, 
Mrs. Charles D. Dickey, Mrs. Arthur Scribner, Mrs. John 

*. Parsons, Mrs. L. Gouverneur Morris, Mrs. Morton L. 
Schwartz, Mrs. Mortimer Schiff, Ms. _ Rhinelander 
2nd, Mrs. John R. Drexel, Jr., and Mrs. L. Drexel Biddle. 


Fine Singing Heard at Soder-Hueck Reception 


A distinguished gathering of people prominent in the 
professional, business and social world attended the first 
reception of the season at the New York studios of Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, the well known voice trainer and _ coach. 
Artistic singing always is a feature of these receptions, and 
Sunday afternoon, November 6, was no exception to the 
rule. George Reimherr, the tenor, who already has earned 
a well deserved reputation as a concert artist, was heard 
in a group of numbers, one being from the cycle of songs 
from the Chinese by Dirk Foch. E specially delightful was 
his singing of Gretchaninoff’s “Thou Art an Angel Earth- 
ward Bending,” following which came as an excellent con- 
trast Moussorgsky’s “King Saul,” given a clean-cut and 
authoritative rendition. Mr. Reimherr has his voice well 
under control and possesses much interpretative ability. 
He will give a song recital at the National Theater next 
Sunday afternoon, November 13. 

Marion Lovell, a sterling young coloratura soprano, sang 
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with clear diction. and much beauty of tone operatic 
arias and other numbers, with flute obligato by Raymond 
Williams. There was the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah,” “La Capinera” by Bene- 
dict, and Mana-Zucca’s “Nichavo,” the last mentioned 
sung in honor of the composer, who was one of the guests 
at the reception. Miss Lovell was heard in recital in New 
York recently and won the admiration of both the press 
and the public. 

Ellie Marian Ebeling proved to be an artist who could 
sing with equal facility numbers from the dramatic soprano 
and lyric repertories. Among other selections she was 
heard in an aria from “Tannhauser” and “Happiness” by 
Hageman. Miss Ebeling has appeared with success in such 
roles as Lady Harriet in “Martha,” Agatha in “Freischiitz,” 
Rosalinda in “Fledermous,” etc. 

Josephine Di Mautero, a young girl from Rome of but 
sixteen years, is a highly gifted young artist. She sang the 
delicate coloratura passages in Gilda’s aria from “Rigo 
letto”’ with the utmost ease, and possesses a mature musician 
ship which might well be envied by many an older artist. 
Miss Di Mautero also sang the “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca. 

Avan Arbuckle, bass-baritone, presented a number which 
was much appreciated by the audience. Rodney Saylor 
furnished the accompaniments for all of the artists with 
the exception of Mr, Reimherr, who was supported at the 
piano by Lawrence Schauffler. After the musical program 
refreshments were served and a social hour enjoyed. 


Cumpson Recital at American Institute 


A pianoforte recital by Harry Cumpson was given Mon 
day evening, October 31, at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean. The program in- 
cluded Cesar Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue; a Chopin 
scherzo, impromptu and prelude, and numbers by Haydn, 
Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Palmgren, Scriabine and Paga- 
nini-Liszt. This recital served to introduce Mr. Cumpson 
as a member of the faculty of the American Institute of 
Applied Music. 


Sheet Music Conditions Improved 


Harold Flammer, president of Harold Flammer, Inc., 
New York, and treasurer of the Publishers’ Association of 
the United States, has returned after a three months’ trip 
through the United States and Canada, While away Mr. 
rimmoarge visited eighty-two cities, covering the East, the 
Great Lakes region, Montana, the Pacific Coast from 
Vancouver to San Diego, also Nevada, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Mr. Flammer reports that over 80 per cent. of the sheet 
music departments visited are ahead of last year in volume 
of business. It is also his observation that, while “jazz’ 
is by no means dead, the tendency is toward the Gane 
class of music. 

While on this trip Mr. Flammer was asked to address 
many clubs and organizations regarding the American 
composer. He believes that the sheet music industry is 
still in its infancy. 
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A Tribute to Z. A. Birnbaum 


Anent the recent death in Berlin by his own hand of 
Zislaw Alexander Birnbaum, the Musicat Courter has re 
ceived the following tribute to him from Dr. M. Schiller: 


New York City, October 23, 1921 





Editor, the Musical Courier: 
_ The Musicat Courter for October 20 announced the tragic end 
of Zislaw Alexander Birnbaum, conductor of the Warsaw Philhar 





ZISLAW ALEXANDER BIRNBAUM, 


late conductor Warsaw Philharmonic. 


monic, who has been to me a dear friend for long years. A cable 
I received from the mother of my unfortunate friend confirms your 
news. 


41 
Tandler Back Again 


Adolf Tandler, for many years conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, passed through New York 
ecently on his return from Europe, where he was one of 
the guest conductors at the great Mozart Festival at Salz 
burg, an extended account of which has already been printed 
in the Musicat Courter. Mr, Tandler was enthusiastically 
received and the press of Germany and Austria was lavish 
_ its praise of his conducting. On leaving Salzburg, Mr 

landler was presented with a piece of the original corner 
stone of the Mozart house at Salzburg, the name and dat 





TANDLER 


A PRESENT TO 

Bronze inscription on replica of the cornerstone of the 

Mozart house, Salzburg, presented to Adolf Tandler by the 
VWozart Nociety. 


and a line of music engraved in bas-relief on an inset bronze 
plate, a copy of which is herewith reproduced. The presen 
tation was made by the president of the Mozart Society 


Sir Henry Wood Honored 

London, November 8, 1921—(By cable).—Sir Henry 
Wood was honored last evening by the presentation of the 
gold medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society in recogni 
tion of his twenty-five years of service as conductor of the 
Society's orchestra. The presentation, which took place at 
a reception given him by the directors at the Grafton Gal 
leries, was made by H. R. H. Princess Beatrice. Sir Alex 
ander McKenzie was the presiding officer There was a 
short but interesting program of musi | 


Hambourg to Play with Detroit Orchestra 


Boris Hambourg, who was heard here in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on November 4, will be soloist with the Detroit Sym 
phony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conductor, on No 


vember 27. 
Effa Ellis Perfield to Talk on Pedagogy 
Effa Ellis Perfield will give an illustrated talk on “Musical 


Pedagogy” on Thursday evening, November 17, in the 
Rose Room of the Plaza Hotel 


A great genius has perished prematurely and useless! We met 
last August in Berlin, for the first time since the outbreak of the 
war. I found him worn out by the war and most -unhap; in a 
position in which he remained by dire necessity. He dreaded the 
return to Warsaw, as if he instinctively felt that it meant his in 


tellectual and physical end. 
His presentiment, alas, was right, 


It might interest you to know that Mr. Birnbaum was twice in 
this country, first as a member (he wa a very good violinist) of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Gericke; a second time (in 
1909) he came under an engagement as conductor with Oscar Ham 
merstein who after Birnbaum’s arrival in this country simply dis 
avowed the contract, 

At that time not a single newspaper, manager, musician-—except 
Max Smith, then music critic of the New York Press—stood up in 
defence of this great artist and musician, absolutely unknown here 
Being powerless and without means to fight a managerial attitude 
which was beyond his honest cqnception, he returned to Europ 

Mr, Birnbaum was a genius, free and unconventional and ut 
compromising, and therefore found little recognition 

That killed his mind, His suicide was a logical consequence 

ery sincerely urs, 
(Signed) M, Scuitter 


Augusta Ohrstrom-Renard 
Augusta Obhrstrom-Renard, well known voice teacher, 
died at the Post Graduate Hospital in New York on No 
vember 4, following an operation. Mme. Renard’s career 


was a long and honorable one. She was born at Gothen 
burg, Sweden, in 1856. Her first music study was with 
l. A. Berg, one of the teachers of Jenny Lind, in Stock 
holm. Later her voice and ability won her a four year 

scholarship with Rosina Laborde in Paris and she also 
studied under Mme. Heritte-Viardot. For three years shi 
was a member of the Royal Opera at Stockholm She 
sang in concert in France and Switzerland and throughout 
the Scandinavian countries, coming later to this country for 
extensive tours She was one of the soloists of the Great 
Northern Music Festival at Copenhagen in 1888 and at 
the Scandinavian Music Festival at the World’s Fair, Chi 
cago, in 1893. Since her retirement, about twenty veat 

ago, she has taught in New York, being best known as th 
sole teacher of the popular concert artist, Anna Case. Sh 
was married at Omaha, Neb., on February 2, 1893, to Fred 


QO. Renard, and is survived by him and their son. Free 


erick Arthur Renard 


Mrs. Ernest Biardot 


The music world will be shocked to learn of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Ernest  Biardot, formerly professionall 
known as Emma Dick. Mrs. Biardot was not only a con 
cert singer of exceptional ability, but also a competent 
pianist, both as a soloist and as an accompanist As a 
singer Mrs. Biardot had been for many years a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, and later of Mme. Lankow, and had fin 
ished her musical training in France, having studied twelve 
operatic roles with Jean de Reszke During the Grau 
régime at the Metropolitan Opera House Mrs. Biardot 
had a two-year contract, which, however, she did not ful 
fill, having decided not to continue her professional career 
Mrs. Biardot was active in charitable work at all times. 
having been connected with the Social Service Department 
of Flower Hospital, and during the war was an inde 
fatigable worker for the Red Cross, also chairman of the 
executive board of the Lafayette Guild of Flower Ho 
pital. 
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Ignaz Friedman a New Giant of the Piano 


After a sensational tour of South America, Ignaz Fried- 
man has left Rio de Janiero for a series of concerts in 
London, the completion of which will permit the distin- 
guished Polish artist to make his American debut in 
New York early in December. His recent visit to South 
America, following his tour through Scandinavia, Holland, 
Finland, Germany, Denmark, Spain and Portugal, was 
marked with extraordinary incidents, and his collection 
of reviews is one equalled by few artists who have appeared 
in this country. 

For instance, Mr Friedman played no less than twenty- 
three recitals in the Argentine during the month of June. 
At the Odeon Theater, in Buenos Aires, he played five 
recitals within two weeks, and in every South American 
country he played twice and sometimes three times the 
number of concerts booked on his original schedule, all on 
account of his great artistic and financial success with a 
diffident and critical public. 

A glance at the following excerpts, taken from a few 
of the most recent criticisms, will prove that the young 
Pole will be a formidable entrant in the field of master 
pianists this coming season: 


The public was carried away by the wonderful playing of this 
rare virtuoso.—The Tijd, Amsterdam, 


He knows how to make the instrument sing.—Nieuwe Rotter 
damsche Courant, 


Ignaz Friedman plays Chopin as a feast of rhythm and brilliant 
coloring. He has astounding technic.-Amsterdam Algemein 
Handelsblade 


Upon his overpowering virtuosity depend those extreme contrasts 
of elegance and emotion which one finds in his pianistic interpre 
tations. He showed himself a delightful composer in an enchanting 
“Old Minuet,”’—El Imparcial, Madrid. 


He gave us a composition of his own, an “Ancient Minuet,” ele- 
gant in form and very melodious, full of fresh inspiration, contain 
ing unusual harmonic combinations of sensitive sincerity, Ignaz 
Friedman is undoubtedly one of the greatest living artists.—La 
Tribuna, Madrid. 

Ignaz Friedman showed himself in his first concert as a man of 
technic, of force, and energy, Last evening, in addition to those 
qualities, he played with a poetic power, overwhelming, irresistible, 
undeniable.—El Debate, Madrid, 


The colossal pianist completely conquered his audience,--El Mundo, 
Madrid. 

He is a marvelous pianist; his art subjugates his hearers, trans- 
porting them to the purest regions of idealism. The audience 
greeted Friedman's work with delirious ovations.—El Mundo, 
Madrid (later date). 

Ignaz Friedman is the greatest interpreter of Chopin. . . . The 
personality of the composer he conveys amply, even in the most 
delicate shadings of his character, with his own individuality, 
vigorous, without the disturbing neurasthenics with which Chopin 
is too often presented. Friedman, in a word, is the most 
perrest artist that has yet come to Chile.—Succesos (Santiago de 
Chile), 


In him we find indeed, the mighty artist, genial, gifted with a 
great technic, and possessing all those qualities necessary to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the public. Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, were in- 
terpreted by Friedman in absolutely perfect style, The great pianist 
is neither effusive nor capricious.—L’Accion, 


The nocturnes of Chopin were for Friedman materialized forms of 
poetry, which seemed to evoke the unique spirit of the genius who 
created them, Ignaz Friedman is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest living artists,—La Tribuna. 


His Chopin is like all his work, clear and beautiful. Friedman, 
even the artist, takes no liberties with the sentiment. He possesses 
a clarified and well-poised spirit. Friedman had an overwhelming 
success.—El Imparcial, Madrid, 





Friedman is, in truth, the mighty artist that his fellow country 
men have proclaimed him. The public would not cease applauding 
and the artist penpended with a graciousnéss rarely paralleled in 
our concerts.—-El Mundo, Madrid, 


Friedman aroused the enthusiasm of the audience with his mighty 
art. Among his wonderful performances were the “Carnaval” of 
Schumann, followed by the prelude for the left hand by Scriabine 

this last something of a show piece, . He secured the greatest 
ovation of the evening with the overture to ‘“Tannhauser,” marvel- 
lously played.—La Libertad, 

His hearers, in astonishment, redoubled their attention, realizing 
with the intuition of the lovers of good music that they were about 
to be present at the revelation of a genius of the divine art. And 
such he is! The waltz by Chopin, a study by the same composer, 
and the “Campanella” of Liszt, marvellously slaved by Ignaz Fried- 
man, completely conquered the audience and there was tumultuous 
applause,—El Imparcial. 








We sincerely believe that Friedman hypnotized the audience at 
the Comedy yesterday evening. . by reason of that fascination 
which power exercises over us, He is a brilliant pianist, who, in 
certain compositions, especially in those of Bach and Chopin—one 
of whose studies he was obliged to repeat—speaks in the most deli- 
cate accents.—E! Debate, 


Johnson an Artist of Exceptional Ability 


Appended are two examples of the manner in which 
the press registered the success of Edward Johnson, the 
American tenor, when he appeared in concert in Canton 
and Toronto: 

Mr. Johnson has a wonderfully pleasing prseiiey, an excellent 
voice with a wide range of possibilities and possesses all the quali- 
ties that "° to make up a truly great artist. . . . Mr, Johnson has 
a voice of amazingly rich, lyric quality, Unlike some tenors, there 
is not a stringy, squeaky tone in Mr, Johnson’s range. Whether 
he is singing in the lower, the middle or high register, his tones 
are well balanced, full, round, resonant. Nor is there a suspicion 
of the falsetto in his high register when singing softly, as too many 
tenors are so prone to make, His tones are always properly placed 
and there is always in them that solidity and power which prevent 
their becoming thin or_nasal, He truly is an artist of exceptional 
ability. —The Canton Daily News, October 4, 1921, 


Edward Johnson more than sustained the favorable impression 
he made last season. His singing created enthusiasm that was uni- 
formly demonstrative throughout his  selections,-Toronto Globe, 
October 6, 


Francesco Bocca-Fusco a Fine Rhadames 


Francesco Bocca-Fusco, the young Italian tenor, ap- 
peared at the recent Main Festival (held in Portland and 
Bangor, Me.), and, according to press notices, he made an 


exceedingly favorable impression as Rhadames in “Aida.” 
Appended are extracts from these reports: 

He possesses a rich, colorful voice well adapted to the role as- 
sumed, which is equalled by his dramatic ability, His solos were 
truly enjoyable while his several duos gave evidence of his won- 
derful power and range.—Portland Herald. 





He has a voice vibrant in quality and robust in volume, which 
he used to advantage as Rhadames.—Portland Daily Press, 





He has a magnificent singing and speaking voice, and his every 
gesture carries with it something singularly convincing, something 
of sincerity and of poise which the role of Rhadames demands and 
to which he brought the training, the temperament and the musi- 
cianship which is so great a gift.—Bangor Daily Commercial. 





His presentation of this heroic role is the finest that could have 
been imagined, his selection leaving nothing to be desired, a great 
artist in a truly admirable role-—Bangor Daily News. 


Kraft Pleases New Yorkers 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, has returned to Chicago after 
coaching during the summer with Frank LaForge preparing 
his programs for this season’s work. Mr. Kraft opened 
his season in concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, and then 
went on to Chicago to sing for the Swedish Old People’s 
Home concert at Orchestra Hall. 

In New York the critics spoke of his singing as follows: 

Mr. Kraft offered two groups, the first composed of “Le Reve,” 
by Massenet, “A des Oiseaux” by Hue, “Swans by Kramer, and 
“Serenade” by Strauss. They were exquisitly done, for this young 
American tenor possesses not only the gift of song. but nature 
has been prodigal in endowing him with every attribute which 
goes toward making the successful singer—New York World. 


The vocal success of the evening was achieved by Arthur Kraft 
who is one of the most agreeable concert tenors heard in New 
York for some time. He has an artistic method combined with a 
voice of true tenor quality, while his platform manner is ingratiat- 
ing. Particularly noticeable was his impeccable French accent and 
an entire avoidance of nasal quality when singing French songs.— 
New York Globe. 

Mr. Kraft’s season is rapidly filling up. His recitals and 
oratorio engagements will take him to many of the more 
important fields of musical activities in the North, South 
and West, a partial list of his October engagements being 
as follows: Orchestra Hall concert, South Shore Country 
Club, Great Northern Hotel, Owentsia Country Club, 
Skokie Country Club, all in Chicago, and also recitals in 
Charleston and Rockford, III. 


Persson’s Accompaniments Interest Critics 


Frederic Persson, who recently announced the opening 
of his New York studios, received much favorable comment 
from the critics when he accompanied Mina Hager at her 
debut at Aeolian Hall on October 10. As a rule the artist 
at the piano does not receive mention other than that he 
assisted the singer or instrumentalist, but the following 
would indicate that Mr. Persson attracted particular in- 
terest: 

Frederic Persson played the accompaniments, and not in the 
least gingerly, He played them in a straight-forward manner and 
with skill.—New York American, 

She had an excellent accompanist in Frederic Persson.—-The Globe. 

Frederic Persson was her accompanist, and he played a difficult 
program ogee. Miss Hager insisted on sharing the applause 
with him.—Deems Taylor, in The World. 

Few singers could have followed the discords so_ skilfully played 
by Frederic Persson in unchartered harmonies of the modernist 
majority.—New York Times, 


Press Praises Nina Koshetz 


On her recent appearance for the second time as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Nina Koshetz sang 
Russian music with a Russian to conduct it—“a fortunate 
combination,” to quote the Detroit News. “She is an artist 
making any program noteworthy,” said the Detroit Free 
Press, and the Detroit Journal called her performance the 
“high moment of the program.” 

On October 26 Mme. Koshetz left for Chicago to start 
rehearsals with the Chicago Opera, she having been engaged 
for important roles this season in New York. She will 
give two recitals at the Town Hall during the season. 





Oklahoma City Acclaims Grainger 


Percy Grainger appeared in Oklahoma City on October 17, 
where he was obliged to give seven encores in addition to 
his long program. Regarding his art, the Daily Oklahoman 
of October 18 has the following to say: 


It must be either an extremely skillful or an extremely foolish 
man who will come to Oklahoma City hereafter and play anything 
played by Percy Grainger Monday night at Central High School 
auditorium, Grainger has his own field all to himself. 

It is difficult to describe his style, other than to say that whilst 
he is an individualist of the highest type, he is at all times intelligi- 
ble to those who may never have thought of expressing that par- 
ticular thought in that particular way, The expression is recog- 
nized as being at once new and authoritative—unique but sane. 

Grainger is a master of the dance form, His rhythm fairly lifts 
one with its tilt. Particularly does he favor the folk dance; and 
it has no stronger exponent. It is evident that he has subjected 
this matter to an exhaustive study. There was a marked difference, 
for example, in his whole treatment of the Norwegian folk songs 
and those of the Irish and English. As for his playing of that per- 
fectly amazing arrangement of the “Turkey in the Straw,” it was 
so intensely American that no American would ever have thought 
of playing it that way. 

His laying of the Bach organ pednde and fugue in A minor 
definitely established him as not only a strong individualist but_as 
one who knew how to follow tradition with the utmost fidelity, One 
was prepared for a thoughtful and scholarly rendering; but not, 
unless one had previously heard him, for the extreme subtlety 
demonstrated in the perfect limpid legato—an organ legato, Graing- 
er’s uncanny skill in tone production enabled him to reproduce, as 
nearly as the instrument would do it, a perfect organ tone, a tone; 
by the way, that he never employed again .throughout the entire 
program, because his subject did not call for it. 

Too much emphasis cannot be made of his skill in tone coloring. 
He not only makes his melodies stand out—he makes several of 
them stand out at once, and never loses one of them, Each has 
its own color so distinctly that even when they cross there is never 
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any hesitation as to what has become of them. Furthermore each 
is in itself perfectly elastic—each builds its own climax, adheres 
strictly to its own phrasing. Only Bauer of all visiting pianists 


As a composer Grainger again shows his individuality. is 
sometimes startling, but always convincing, thoughtful and sintere. 
There is a stamp of genuineness about everything he does. At all 
times he is above mere personal display, striving always to show 
the beauty of the thing he has discovered. This is true alike in 
his composition and his playing of the works of others. 

Grainger, finally, is a man of infinite variety. He treats the 
piano more as an orchestra than as a single instrument, He gives 
a fortissimo that can be strident or thunderous, a pianissimo of 
faintest delicacy or insistent virility, a legato of melting tenderness, 
a staccato of sparkling brilliance. He holds the rhythm faultlessly, 
through any variation of acceleration or retard. And he speaks 
his message straight out, whatever he has to say. 





Meisle Scores with Minneapolis Symphony 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who recently made her first 
appearance as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, achieved a tremendous success with both press and 
public. The Minneapolis press indorsed the public vote 
as the following notices will attest: 

Kathryn Meisle, advertised as a contralto, has one of the most 
opulent voices ever heard in the city, Ranging from the tones of 
a low, deep contralto to the high range of a mezzo soprano, there 
is nothing in song literature that should present any particular dif- 
ficulty to’ her. This is more expecially the case since she has 
temperament and a voice of great flexibility, that is used easily and 
with the versimilitude of naturalness. Her first song, the famous 
“Una voce poco fa” from “The Barber of Seville,” vehicle for 
so many coloratura sopranos, was in reality written for just such 
a voice as Mme, Meisle’s, and because of its peculiar fitness for 
singers whose forte was vocal ornamentation was re-empted by all 
with a presence to vocal facility. The singer was magnificent and 
will without question win and hold a place among the most dis 
tinguished vocalists in the country.—-Dr, James Davies, in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, October 17, 1921. 


The soloist was Kathryn Meisle, a young American contralto, 
who made a decidedly favorable impression. Not for many a day 
has such a fine and powerful voice coupled with so much artistic 
sense been heard in the popular symphony concerts, Miss Meisle 
gives promise of becoming another Matzenauer, being endowed with 
a voice with which almost everything can be , accomplished. Pos 
sessing well developed coloratura she sang the “Una voce poco fa’”’ 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” an aria since Zelia Trebelli’s 
days not attempted by many contraltos, and made of it the vocal 
triumph of the afternoon, Her diction was throughout artistic, En- 
thusiastically received, Miss Meisle responded with Kramer's “The 
Last Hour” and Tschaikowsky’ s “Nur Wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” 
both sympathetically done to orchestral accompaniment.—Dr, Victor 
Nilsson, in the Minneapolis Journal, October 17, ; 


Kathryn Meisle, Philadelphia contralto, made a home for herself 
in Minneapolis musical circles in her first appearance in this city 
and the first concert of her career with a widely recognized or+ 
ganization. She sang the aria “Una voce poco fa’ from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” and the “O don fatale” from Verdi's “Don 
Carlos,” Her’s is a big voice of exceptionally wide range and 
markedly good in the lower register, In the Rossini aria she dis- 
played at once a thorough, facile school and her ease in taking all 
the difficult work of the piece predicts for her an exceptional career 
in the operatic and concert world, The “O don fatale’ was sung 
well, although the aria suffers in comparison with the more musical 
work of Rossini. For encores Miss Meisle sang “The Last Hour,” 
by Walter Kramer, and “Nur Wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” by 
Tschaikowsky, The enthusiasm of the audience was the more 
marked in view of the fact that Miss Meisle came here virtually 
“unknown.’’-—R. Miller in the Minnesota Daily Star, 


The soloist was Kathryn Meisle, contralto, with a voice of quite 
extraordinary compass and great volume, who sang Rosina’s aria 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville’ and “O Don _ Fatale” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” as program numbers, and Kramer's “The 
Last Hour” and Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt”’ 
as extras. Her range of voice and technical achievement were 
required to render alike the florid Rossini song and the dramatic 
gloom of “The Last Hour” and to do both of them on the whole 
exceedingly well, proved that Miss Meisle’s future artistic develop- 
ment has very great possibilities—-H, A. Bellows in the Minneap 
olis Daily News, October 17, 1921 


Francis Moore Launched as Recitalist 

Francis Moore, that always reliable accompanist, gave 
a recital of his own at Aeolian Hall, New York, on October 
11, and that he satisfactorily met the demands of a soloist 
is amply proven in the accompanying extracts from the 
press notices which appeared in the dailies on October 12: 

Francis Moore had already proved himself the well-nigh perfect 
accompanist, Yesterday at Aeolian Hall he showed to the satis- 
faction of an unusually large audience that he is a solo pianist of 
unusual equipment and excellence.—Globe. 

At the close of the program the large, friendly audience made 
such a demonstration that Mr. Moore should feel himself now safely 
launched upon his wider career.—Evening World. 


He played brilliantly and stirred his audience to great enthusiasm. 
American, 


Mr. Moore’s style was true to the best traditions.—Sun, 


Mr. Moore played his program with rare finish, artistic poise and 


astounding success.—Times. 
His recital established Francis Moore as a pianist well above the 
rank and file.—World. 


There was splendid work in the Beethoven “Waldstein’’ sonata,— 


Mail. 
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Creative Spark Fills Shawn Program 


Appended are tributes paid to Ted Shawn and Ruth St. 
Denis by the press of Los Angeles, and which speak for 
themselves : 

That the spark of orentien enius is perhaps nowhere more evi- 
dent in the dances of any Poem Ee artists than those of Ted 
Shawn and Ruth St. Denis was again shown at a recital given by 
Ted Shawn recently at the Little Theater in Los Angeles, Musical 
in conception, aesthetically and dramatically rhythmic in interpre- 
tation and as vibrant and Aan in color as a Zuloaga painting the 
program he presented with the assistance of Denishawn students 
took the form of a symphonic poem. 

The verve of the “Seguidilla” and the esprit and allure of the 
tango, the delicacy and charm of the “Valse Directoire,” the exotic 
flavor of the “Siamese Dance” of the Oriental Suite, and the 
fantasy of the “Invocation to the Thunderbird” given in the bar 
baric group all brought ovations to Mr, Shawn.—Los Angeles 
Times, September 11, 1921. 

The program presented last night at the Loring Theater, under the 
direction of Ted Shawn, was perfect in every detail. The strain- 
ing of the dancers, their technic, the costuming, musical accompani 
ments and historical accuracy were superb. 

Like an old fashioned portrait of the Louis XIV_ period, the 
dainty Romantic suite captivated the entire audience with the deli 
cate renditions, A gay Spanish suite proved one of the most 
»opular numbers on the program, Mr. Shawn as the cavalier and 

artha Graham, as a haughty Spanish belle, executed intricate 
tango and valso. Argonaise steps with perfect technic. The primi 
tive Maori dance by Dorothea Bowen, and the barbaric Japanese 
Spear dance by Mr, Shawn formed the barbaric suite.— Riverside 
Enterprise, September 16, 1921, 


If aesthetic dancing is an art, a large audience enjoyed a thor 
oughly artistic treat Sot night. Especially in part three which con 
sists of dances romantic, pictorial and barbaric, concluding with the 
second act of Mr, Shawn’s gorgeously spectacular Toltec dance 
drama, “‘Xochitl.”"—Morning Press, Santa Barbara, Cal., Septem 
ber 13, 1921, E 


Morgana Wins Williamsport Audience 
On the day after Nina Morgan’s appearance in Wil 
liamsport, Pa., two of the dailies praised the young singer 
as follows: 
She bre on a a voice of remarkable power, quality and sweetness, 
and in addition a personal charm which at once won the hearts of 
her audience.—The Williamsport Sun. 


Miss Morgana, who possesses a lyric soprano voice of rare 
power and sweetness, captured her hearers by her charming per 
sonality as well as her marvelous technic. Her rendition of the 
aria “Caro Nome” was her biggest number and the flute like tones 
of her voice were displayed to advantage. “A Pastoral,’’ by Carey, 
and a group of American songs showed her master of the simpler, 
appealing sclections.—Williamsport Bulletin, 


Tiffany Pleases Everywhere 


Marie Tiffany, the Metropolitan soprano, is achieving 
notable success on her present tournee through the Middle 
West. She has been acclaimed everywhere by critics and 
public alike, as is shown in the following telegrams addressed 
to Milton Diamond, International Concert Direction, Inc., 16 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York City: 

Beloit, Kans., October 12, 1921: “Tiffany concert wonderful suc 
cess, Beloit enthusiastic over your artist’s program.” (Signed) 
Mrs. R. M. Anderson, 

Kansas City, Mo,, October 25, 1921: ‘Tiffany's graciousness and 
artistry wins most enthusiastic approval of Ottawa.” (Signed) Georg 
ette Kerr, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 


Oklahoma City, October 19, 1921: “Marie Tiffany great success. 
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Most enthusiastic audience. Local critic raves over her interpre 
tations. Her concert much finer than some much higher advertised 
artists. Clara Crangles’ accompanying excellent, showing keen un 
derstanding and thorough accord with singer Am much pleased 
with this gracious and sincere artist and ,her equally fine accom 
panist.” (Signed) Edward B, Bryan, “ 


Texarkana, Ark., October 22, 1921 “Tiffany concert demonstra 


tion of matchless art. Large audience ovation glorious program 
(Signed) Mrs, Ray M. Eberson. 
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Mes. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922, 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Oscar E, Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs, Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 


Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Miami, Fla.; February 7. 

Beatrice S, Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York, 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 

exas, 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2ist Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; Dallas 
Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 1922, ‘ 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem 
ber and February. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 554 Everett St., Port 
land, Ore.; Portland, Ore., November 1; San Francisco, 
Cal, February 15; Portland, Ore., June 17, and Seattle, 
Wash., August 

Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, Week end class begins Oct. 6. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van’ Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19, 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
October 1, 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans. 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Wace Texas, Jan. 9; New York City, 
June 26-Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Ad 
dress 617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
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ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION CONTEST FOR PRIZE OF $1,000 


14 
Work To Be Pervormep at tHe 1922 Nortu 
Swore Music Festiva 
Chicago North Shore Festival Association an 
a contest, open to composers otf the United States, 
rize of $1,000, which will be awarded by a board 
to the best work for orchestra submitted by the 


winning composition to be played at the 
f the 1922 North Shore Music Festival. One 
work selected by the judges as being the 
vhich will be played at the public rehearsal for 
f awarding the prize, also will be produced 
k Stock at the regular concerts, of the Chicago 


Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, during 
: 099.92 
Ru rue ConrTest 
be ther of American birth or naturalized 
t mu mit the orchestral score legibly written 
} re must be without the name of the contestant and 
t The ore must be accompanied by a 
' inside the name and address of the cor 
motto on the outside 
. n excced fifteen minutes’ duration in performances 
} the total number of works submitted, the five consid 
the judges ¥ be selected for performance at an 
u rehears From these five the winning composition 
t ulges 
6. T tr mposition” under the provisions of 


Hageman gti by Chicago Musical College 


Ni that will cause much rejoicing in Chicago is the 
wagement of Richard Hageman, the noted vocal teacher, 
coach-conductor and accompanist, as vice-president of the 
Chicago Musical College, with which institution Mr, Hage 


scquainted as guest teacher during the summer 
master school of the season 1921, between June 27 and 
\ 6. Carl D. Kinsey, general director of the school, 
wain showed his perspicacity in making Mr. Hageman an 
officer of the college and in securing his services as a mem 
ber of the musical taculty 

Mr. Hageman had no inkling of making his home in 
Chicago when he left New York last week, having bought 
his ticket for the Pacific Coast, where he thought he would 

journ for a while, but his trip came to a sudden halt 

en Mr. Kinsey made him such an offer that no musician 
could well afford to turn down rhere is little that needs 


to be said concerning Mr. Hageman, a distinguished mu 
ician who for the past thirteen years has been conductor 
it the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. He con 
ducted i everal opera houses in Europe and also at 





Ra inia Park, 


holding that position tor five consecutive 

cal As a composer he has met with great success; like 
vise he has established himself as one of the most popular 
cal coaches and teachers in the art of accompanying. 
Che list of artists who have coached with him comprises all 
the stars in the realm of song, and as an opera coach he 


h hown his mettle by the practical demonstration which 
he gave with students of the Chicago Musical College at 
the Ziegfeld Theater last summer, presenting various acts 


from different operas, including the Garden scene from 


Gounod Faust,” the third act of Puccini's “Boheme” and 
Donizetti Lucia.” As stated by this reporter when he 
heard the news, both Mr. Hageman and Mr, Kinsey are to 
be congratulated in getting together, as with the coming of 
the famous teachers to Chicago, that city is sure to retain 
its rank among the musical centers of the world. D. 


Radamsky’s to Sing on Thanksgiving Day 


Sergei Radamsky, the Russian tenor, who made his New 


York début last season with pronounced success, being 
heralded by the press as a tenor of unsual promise, an- 
nounces a recital at Aeolian Hall for November 24, 


Thanksgiving Day His program includes groups of 
French and English songs and Russian folk songs. He 
will also sing “Polemone” from “Tito,” by Cesti, in which 
he will have the assistance of Harold Milligan at the or 
van. It is further announced that Mr. Radamsky will give 
a joint recital with Horace Britt, cellist of the Letz Quar- 
tet, at the Ogontz School in February. He has been en 
gaged to sing “The Messiah” in English at the Pittsburgh, 
Kan., festival next spring, this being a return engagement 
after his pronounced success of last year. Mr. Radam 
sky's programs include songs and arias in Spanish, Inca 
Indian, Russian, Little Russian, French, Italian and 
English 


McCormack Cancels Concert to Sing for Foch 


John McCormack has accepted an invitation to sing in 
Chicago next Sunday at a Knights of Columbus banquet 
in honor of Marshal Foch, In order to do so the tenor was 
obliged te cancel the concert he was to give on that date 
n Symphony Hall, Boston 

In a letter regarding the concert scheduled for next 
Sunday, the Irish tenor writes: “The board of directors 
of the “Knights of Columbus were kind enough to invite 
me to do my little share in honoring their distinguished 
guest on that occasion, and although I was engaged to sing 
in Boston on that date, I, as a patriotic American and a 
very proud Knight of Columbus, accepted the invitation 
to Chicago.” 


Excitement in St. Louis 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth says that the musical world came 
very near losing both a good pianist and a good critic re- 
cently in a tax! smashup ir St. Louis. Henry Souvaine, 
pianist, and Dr. Sigmund were driving to the station for 
a night train, after a successful week of concerts and 
lectures, in which the Ampico figured prominently. A car 
speeding in the opposite direction suddenly tried to cut 
right across their path into a side street. The resulting 
collision was unavoidable, and it was so nearly a head-on 
affair that the marvel is that no one was killed. Both au- 
tomobiles were thoroughly wrecked, but the injuries to 
the occupants were comparatively slight. Dr. Spaeth and 
Mr. Souvaine hit the roof of their cab with their heads 
with great force, but with small damage to themselves 
The former kept his companion from being hurled through 
the broken window by catching him around the waist just 
in time, The pianist’s right hand was badly sprained and 
he was handicapped in his playing for some time. Mr. 


this contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, not a concerto 
for piano or violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or for voices 
with orchestra It is open to the composer, however, to use the 
piano as a purely orchestral instrument, if he so desires, 

7. The composers of the five works that will be selected by the 
judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will be notified 
of the decision of the judges, and they will be required to furnish 
orchestral parts, legibly written in ink, not later than a month 
before the date of the public rehearsal 

The orchestra parts of the five works selected for performance 
must comprise, in addition to copies for the wind instruments and 
percussion (kettledrums, cymbals, etc.) the following number of 
string parts: eight first violins, eight second violins, five violas, 
five violoncellos, five double basses. 

8. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be played without the identity of the composers be 
ing made known to the judges or the public. 

9. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be directed by the orchestral conductor of the Festival 
Association 

10. The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 and 
his composition will be performed at the final concert of the 1922 
festival under the direction .of the orchestral conductor of the 
Festival Association. If in the opinion of the Festival orchestral 
conductor the successful contestant is capable of directing his own 
work that contestant may do so if he Todos. 

11. No work may be submitted that has previously been per 
formed or published 

2. Each contestant shall submit the score of his composition on 
or before January 1, 1922, and no compositions shall be eligible 
if submitted after that date. ‘Compositions should be sent by 
insured parcel post to Carl D, Kinsey, business manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Il, 


The judges selected for the contest are Philip Hale, Ru- 
bin Goldmark and Percy Grainger. 


Souvaine is on an extended our to the Pacific coast, with 
Penelope Davies, mezzo soprano, while Dr. Spaeth has 
been delivering a number of talks on music before various 
clubs, schools and colleges. 


Grey Tells Characteristics of Popular Song 
The other day someone asked Frank H. Grey what he 
thought constituted a popular song—not in the sense of 
popular rag-time, but a song that finds appeal on the con- 
cert stage. Mr. Grey was quizzed because he has quite a 
number of just such songs to his credit, nearly all of the 





Photo by Mishkin 
FRANK H,. GREY, 


composer of a number of popular ballads. 


prominent New York publishers having released either one 
or more of his “children of the brain.” 

“Well,” hesitated the composer, “experience has taught 
me that a song to be successful must possess a lyric that 
will appeal to the vocalist and at the same time have a 
range that is in the compass of the ordinary voice. In ad- 
dition, the composition must not be too difficult for the 
average pianist and must appeal to the usual as well as 
the unusual singer. It must be neither too long nor too 
short for the mechanical purposes of the recording com- 
panies. This may sound a little commercial, but all com- 
posers hope to have their songs recorded, for it means a 
good deal to a composer. 

“One must also be sure that the setting to a lyric is 
spontaneous. If a lyric does not set itself—that is, suggest 
a melody which is not labored—then it is best to abandon 
it. Since it is best not to force the niuse, any creative work 
ought to be the result of a happy mood or a fresh inspira- 
tion and, above all, sincere. I trust that my two latest 
songs ‘At Eventime’ and ‘Trifles’ will be found to possess 
these characteristics that find favor with everyone. I believe 
they are among the best that I have done.” ’ 


Gabrilowitsch Recital November 26 


Saturday afternoon, November 26, is the date of the 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
The program is as follows Bach prelude in A minor and 
sarabande in E minor, Mozart “Rondo alla turca,” Beetho- 
ven sonata (op. 10), Schumann sonata in G minor, Chopin 
nocturne in G major, — rhapsody in B minor, Liszt 
etude in F minor and a “Caprice Burlesque” by Gabrilo- 
witsch, composed by him during a stay in Russia in 1900. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will appear later in the season with the 
Flonzaley quartet, when the Cesar Franck quintet will be 


Mikova at Patterson Studio 


Marie Mikova, pianist, gave a recital October 27 in 
Elizabeth K. Patterson’s school of singing. She is an artist 
of great charm, capable of unusual tone effects and great 
brilliancy. During the evening Estelle Leask, artist-pupil 
of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, sang the following numbers 
most artistically: “Sur le Steppe” (Gretchaninoff), “Chant 
Indou” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Tes Yeux” (Renee Rabey), 
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“None but the Lonely Heart” (Tschaikowsky), “Zuni 
Lullaby” (Carlos Troyer), “Boats of Mine” (Anna S. 
Miller), “The Nightwind” (Farley). Harry Horsfall, ac- 
companist and coach of the school, was at the piano for 
Estelle Leask. 


Schwarz to Make Chicago Opera Debut 


Joseph Schwarz, Russian baritone, who created a sensa- 
tion at a New York recital last season and was later 
engaged by Mary Garden to sing leading roles with her 
company, is now preparing for a busy season. “Rigoletto” 
will mark his debut in Chicago on Monday evening, 
November 21. When Joseph Schwarz appeared as Rigo- 
letto in San Francisco last season, he made such a tre- 
mendous success that the opera scheduled for the next 
evening was cancelled, and “Rigoletto” was repeated with 
Schwarz. One of the critics wrote the next day the 
following: “It was a ‘Schwarz night.’ There were those 
that heard him on Monday night and wanted very much 
to hear him again, and those that had heard of his per- 





JOSEPH SCHWARZ 
n “Rigoletto,” 


formance Monday and wanted to avail themselves of the 
only opportunity this season to hear the great Russian 
baritone. Among all great Rigolettos that have come to 
San Francisco, Joseph Schwarz is the greatest.” 


Chicago’s New Choral Society 


A new choral organization, singing last season under the 
name of the Chicago Solo Choir, will make its professional 
debut this year under the direction of Eric De Lamarter, 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
It is not a newly formed ensemble, for it has grown out of 
the school institution of the choir of the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Church, of which Mr. De Lamarter- is organist and 
director of music. The backbone of his choral body is 
about eighteen singers, whose experience and repertory is 
a matter of several years’ growth, In preparation for this 
efficiency, the careful training of the individual voices and 
the classes in elementary harmony and repertory have 
made possible an unusual tone-quality and a remarkable 
sight-reading facility; ‘and special attention to accuracy of 
interval singing has been paid in order that the unaccom- 
panied work, for which this choir is famous, shall be stable 
at all times in pitch. 

In its first essay into the professional concert field, this 
organization offers several points of exceptional interest— 
the enlargement of the scope of its school work and the 
continuous experience in performance of a repertory com- 
prising all styles of choral music from that of Palestrina 
and Bach to the modern French, Russian, German and 
British novelties. Both sacred and secular works are under 
rehearsal. The schooling is of two classes—one, for young 
singers-of promise who cannot afford the cost of tuition; 
the other, for pupils of recognized teachers who desire the 
training in ensemble singing, and the development of ‘sight- 
reading and of both solo and ensemble repertory. No 
expense whatever is incurred by the student. 

The great difficulty in forming singing ensembles capable 
of presenting the classics of all periods has been exactly 
the problems solved by this system—a system developed 
from the practical experience of several years. The new 
organization will be heard in Lyon & Healy Hall in Decem- 
ber in a program of classics of the polyphonic school, in a 
group of Russian Church motets and a group of modern 
English works, Eric De Lamarter conducting. 


Madrigal Club Enlisting New Members 


The membership list of the New York Madrigal Club 
will be open until November 15. Application may be made 
Tuesdays at 9 p. m. at 837 Carnegie Hall. This young 
women’s chorus gave several successful concerts last sea- 
son and the first concert and dance will be given at the 
Hotel McAlpin on January 20, at which time well known 
artists will appear. 


Hunter Welsh Dead 


Hunter Welsh, pianist, died recently at his home in 
Philadelphia. After graduating from the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy he spent eight years in Europe studying 
with Emil Sauer in Dresden and with Robert Fischof in 
Vienna. He has given many recitals in America and has 
appeared as soloist with leading orchestras. 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, 


the well known harpist, who 
has been enjoying much suc- 
cess in concerts throughout 
California, pictured in one 
of her happy moods. She 
will return shortly to New 
ad York. 


RUTH KLUG, 
pianist, and Clarence Adler, 
her teacher. At present the 
former is in Europe, where 
she is appearing in con- 
cert. On December 1 she 
will play in Hamburg, in 
Munich on December 16 and 
in Leipsic on January 12, 

cee 


MARGUERITE POTTER, 
vocal teacher and conductor of the Madrigal Club, who on 
October 5, at Public School 43, conducted the New York 
Madrigal Club, composed of her pupils. The substance of 
the songs showed the various influences on American music 


MIKAS PETRAUSKAS, 
the Lithuanian composer, has returned to his home in 
Boston after a pleasant summer vacation and ix nou 
coaching the Lithuanian dramatic and musical soci 
ties of Boston, Worcester, New York and Chicago for 
the production of operas from his pen. The premicére 
performance of a new opera, “Twins,” will be given in 
Boston, January 21. The “Devil Inventor after 
the famous story by Tolstoy, will be produced in Neu 
York this month, while “Harvesting” will be heard in 
Chicago next month. The Lithuanian Conservatory 
of Music, which is directed by Mr. Petrauskas in South 
Boston, Mass., reopened with a heavy enrollment on 
September 20. Mr. Petrauskas, by the way, is a 
brother of Kiprann Ivanovich Piotrovaky, leading 
tenor at the Costanza in Rome He will be heard this 
season in concert in Boston, Worcester, New York 
Philadelphia, Scranton, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Chicago 


ec. 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
the eminent composer-pianist, with his recently purchased 
home in Brookline, Mass., as picturesque background. As 
Mr. Gebhard’s schedule takes shape it appears that this 
admirable pianist will be fully as much in the public eye 
during this season as last, when, besides a Canadian tour, 
he won brilliant successes as soloist with the Boston, 
Cleveland (in Boston and Cleveland), St. Louis and 

National Symphony orchestras. 


LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF FERENC VECSEY AND CHRISTIAN SINDING 
“rT 7 , 7 M. H. Hanson, manager of Ference Vecsey, the violinist, who made such a splendid impression at his debut here 
LUCIEN MURATORE AND LINA CAVALIERI, on Tuesday, November 1, entertained with a luncheon party held at the Republican Club the day previous to the 
both of the Chicago Opera, arrived recently from Europe recital of Mr. Vecsey, the guests of honor being the new artist and Mr. Sinding, who came from Rochester to be 
where they have been spending the summer, and pro- present at Vecsey’s reappearance here, for it was the first time he has been heard here since he played some years 
ceeded to Chicago after a few days in New York. Mura- ago as @ child prodigy. Left to right (seated) Henry Finck, critic of the Evening Post; Prof. Alf Klingenberg 
tore will again make many appearances with the opera director of the Eastman School of Music at Rochester; Josef Stransky, Mrs. Sinding and Mrs. Finck; (standing 
company, and, as not so long ago announced by Mary left to right) Rubin Goldmark, Ernest Urchs, Daniel Frohman, M. H. Hanson, W. Meyer-Radon, Ferene Veo 
Garden, Cavalieri will be heard this season in “Thais” sey, J. Tomassini, Christian Sinding, William Cloudman, Harold Bauer and M. L. MeMeen (Underwood 
and other operas. (Central News Service photo.) Underwood photo.) 
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I’. WIGHT NEUMANN, 


the past thirty-five years one of the leading managers 
in the country, celebrated his seventicth birthday on No 
vember 3 iithough he does not look one day older than 
fifty-five, he attributes this to hard work Wr. Neumann, 
cho has made considerable money in and outside of the 
managerial field, gave hia first concert on March 6, 1889, 
at Central Music Hall, when a farewell piano recital was 
given by Moriz Rosenthal, upon which occasion he was 
assisted by Frits Kreisler, then a famous boy violinist, 
with Charles EB. Pratt as accompanist. Mr. Neumann, who 
has conserved most of his programs, cherishes this one 
especially and allowed the representative of the Musical 
Courier only to make notes, while it was the intention of 
this paper to reproduce this most imteresting program 
which marked an epoch in the life of music in Chicago, 
inasmuch as its success made it possible for F. Wight 
Veumann fo remam mn the field of endeavor in Chicago 


literally as well as metaphorically speaking, 
those thirty-five. years 
managerial field in the Windy City. 


and to bury 


sivty managers, who during 


hand in the 


some 


tried thew 





LAMBERT MURPHY, 
the tenor, who wili be heard in recital in Town Hall, New 
York, on December 12. To judge by the many engagements 
booked for this popular singer, the season 1921-22 will be 
an exceedingly busy one for him. 
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SOL ALBERTI, 


the coach and accompanist, is starting in on a very busy 





“ geason at his new studio at 6 West Seventy-first street. 


Just at present he is away on a short tour with Titta 
Ruffo, although he is devoting the principal part of his 
time to coaching—he has a number of professional singers 
working regularly with and piano teaching. His 
services as accompanist have already been called for ex 
tensively this season. He was at the piano for Renato 
Zanelli, the Metropolitan baritone, and Donald MacBeath, 
violinist, at Carnegie Hall, on October 12; he played again 
for Zanelli, Grace Wagner and Carmela Ponselle at Water- 
bury, Conn., on October 18, and besides playing for the two 
artists first named, he contributed a group of piano solos to 
the program at Burlington, Vt., on October 21. 


him 





CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 
mezzo soprano, who has sung with success in concert and 
opera. (Campbell Studios photo.) 





MARIE ZENDT DECORATED. 
The well known soprano spent her vacation at Star Lake, 
Wis., during the month of September. With her husband, 
they occupied a cabin right on the shore and used to devote 
a good deal of time to fishing. One day after a particu- 
larly good catch, Mrs. Zendt was decorated with a wreath 
of princess pine, when the accompanying picture was taken. 
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CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 
AND JOSEF HOFMANN 





Harbor, 


photographed after enjoying a sail in North East 
Me. (Kubey Rembrandt photo.) 





IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
on shipboard en route from Argentina to 
pianist arrived in New York recently on 

Washington. 


The 
George 


France. 
the 





JOSEPH MARTEL, 
baritone, who spent the summer at Webster, Mass., where 
the famous Lake Chaubunagungamaug was greatly en- 


joyed. Mr. Martel appeared at two conventions, in Sep- 
tember and October, at Southbridge, Mass., and Lewiston, 
Me., and was well received. 
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STEINDORFF RESUMES 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Oakland, Cal., November 4, 1921—The first orchestral 
popular concert of a series to be given this fall and winter 
by Paul Steindorff, director, in the arena of the Municipal 
auditorium, was held on Thursday evening, October 13. 
The program took the form of an Italian operatic com- 
posers’ night. Selections from Rossini, Mascagni, Verdi, 
Boito, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Zerco, Luzzetti and Bolzoni 
were pleasingly rendered by the fifty piece orchestra. Myrtle 
Claire Donnelly, soprano, was very favorably received for 
her solos, In memoriam of the late world-lamented tenor, 
a group of Caruso’s famous operatic numbers, portrayed by 
Victrola records, accompanied by the orchestra, was a fea- 
ture of the program. The second concert of the series was 
given on November 3. Concerts will be given each Thurs- 
day night when the auditorium is available. 

CoMMUNITY ENTERTAINMENT Bureau Starts SERIES. 

Under the auspices of the Oakland Ministerial Union, a 
series of high class musicales and lectures are being given in 
the Municipal Auditorium Theater for the season of 1921- 
1922. Paulo Gruppe, cellist, assisted by other artists, gave 
the first concert of this series on October 13. 

Henry F. Grakr IN RECITAL. 

At Ebell Hall, on October 12, Henry F. Graef was heard 
in a vocal repertory, assisted by Lune Reyes, violinist; 
Clara-Belle L. Hamilton, danseuse, and Esther Eilersen, 
pianist. 

CALIFORNIA MALE Quartet Wins APPROVAL. 

The California Male Quartet, an organization that is 
doing thoroughly artistic work under the direction of Carl 
Anderson, is busy this fall filling engagements on both sides 
of the bay. The artists making up the ensemble are Hugh 
J. Williams, Carl E. Anderson, Lowell Redfield and Henry 
L. Perry. 

YounG Sopranos IN DELIGHTFUL RECITAL. 

Alma Berglund Winchester presented Emilie Poppe and 
Dorothy Seely in a song recital at the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club studio on October 8. Miss Poppe has a lyric 
soprano voice and did especially good work with her high 
pianissimo. Her singing of Kjirulf’s “Synnores Song” was 
an artistic and dramatic performance. Miss Seely’s voice 
is lyric and coloratura and her audience was delighted with 
her round warm tones and limpid high notes. Her rendi- 


tion of Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” with its diffi- 
cult cadenzas and trills, was excellent. Miss Poppe and 
Miss Seely also sang several duets for two sopranos, a 
rather unusual treat. Several of the well known musicians 
around the bay pronounced this recital the most “profes- 
sional” pupils’ recital they had ever heard. It is just a year 
since Miss Seely was heard last in the bay cities. Since 
that time she has had many months in the East perfecting 
her art. 
Nores. 


The third in a series of Shakespeare productions at Mills 
College was given in the outdoor campus theater, October 
14 and 15, when “A Mid-Summer Night's Dream” was pre- 
sented. William J. McCoy, organizer and director of the 
college orchestra, produced the Mendelssohn music, written 
to accompany this comedy. 

A farewell recital was given by Alice Dorothy Mock, 
mezzo soprano, at Ebell Hall, September 30, before her de- 
parture for Paris to study with Jean de Reszke. She was 
assisted by Kajetan Attl, harpist, and George Stewart 
McManus, accompanist, 

The Americus Talent Club recently staged an Oriental 
concert. Notable on the program were the Persian dances 
in costume by thirteen-year-old Joyce Fraser. Other num- 
bers were presented by Anita Putzman, contralto; Mrs. G. 
Cohen, soprano, and Harriet Wells, pianist. 

Mary Hughes Patterson’s name figured upon a recent 
program. She is the writer of several charming songs. 

The Oakland Fire Department Band is self-supporting, 
and receives no pay for its services. Funds were needed 
for equipment, and therefore the first annual masquerade 
ball was held October 11. 

The Oakland Municipal Band always winds up its season 
by giving a free concert to the prisoners in San Quentin 
jail. This concert was held there on October 16, and 
brought to a close one of the most successful summer series 
of concerts in its career. Paul Steindorff is the director. 

A song service, and other seasonal music, marked some 
of the observances of the Jewish seven day festival. 

The Welsh people of Oakland and San Francisco are 
again uniting in their plans for an Eisteddfod, to be given 
this year in the Welsh Presbyterian Church on January 2. 

The Western Male Quartet, a group of colored singers 
from the South, pleased two large audiences recently at 
the First Congregational Church. 

The quartet of the Plymouth Congregational Church con- 


sists of Elsie Cross, soprano; Stella Huston, alto; Theodore 
Phillips, tenor, and Clement Rowland, bass. Gerard 
Taillandier is organist and director. The Plymouth Con 
servatory is being maintained under Mr. Taillandier's 
direction. 

Mildred Randolph, one of Oakland's brilliant young 
pianists, is filling many engagements this season. Her work 
as accompanist for the recent Berkeley music festival was 
highly efficient and much admired for its precision, accuracy 
and power. 

Mr. and Mrs, Robert Charles Endriss recently announced 
the birth of a daughter, Alice Sabre. Mrs. Endriss is an 
unusually gifted violinist, who several years ago—as Alice 
Davies—won for herself an enviable place among the musi 
cians of the bay cities. 

Elwin A. Calberg presented in an informal recital, Sep- 
tember 26, at the Abbey Studio, Priscilla Jacobi and Stanley 
Erpf. A group of organ solos was given by William W., 
Carruth, and Herbert F. Mee sang several numbers. Hearty 
applause testified to the pleasure of the audience. 

Anthony Linden, Oakland flutist, of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, furnished the music for the famous 
picture, “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” shown 
recently at the Auditorium Theater. In a letter of appre 
ciation received from W. G. Holcombe, of the Four Horse 
men Exhibiting Company, this sentence occurs: “Your in 
terpretation of the score was done in such a manner that it 
thoroughly convinced us that you are an artist of unusual 
ability.” 

Edgar Stillman Kelley lived for some time in Oakland. 
His musical career had its rise here, where he studied with 
Hugo Mansfeldt. His wife, then Jessie Gregg, was an 
Oakland girl. 

Leo S. Robinson, author of the famous poem, “The Duck 
Baby,” which was a popular souvenir of the 1915 P. P. I. 
Exposition, recently took for his bride Louise M. Barnes 
Mrs. F. J. Collar sang at the wedding. Following the cere- 
mony the couple left for a honeymoon in the South. They 
will make their home in Alameda. . T 


TACOMA ITEMS OF INTEREST 
Tacoma, Wash., October 11, 1921.—The complimentary 
concert of the Tacoma Ladies’ Musical Club was held in the 
First Christian Church in order to accommodate the hun- 
dreds of musical patrons who had been invited. Lucile 
Bradley, Tacoma pianist, gave delight with her exquisite 
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interpretation. Generously responding to the repeated ap- 
plause, she played two even more fascinating numbers. Mrs. 
Donald Doud (Sonia Alexander) was given a warm re- 
ception, this being her first appearance here since her mar- 
riage three years ago. She is a very capable violinist and 
played with finished charm, accompanied by Mrs, Lee Doud. 
Harrison T. Raymond, of Bellingham, singing two groups 
of songs, showed ease and a pleasing style. Rose Schwinn 
was accompanist. The club president this year again is Mrs. 
Frederic Keator, whose services in the past as executive 
have been of the highest character. Under her leadership, 
with the codperation of her officers, a large chorus number- 
ing nearly eighty, the skill of the chorus director, Frederick 
W. Wallis, a year’s program of the very best music is 
assured, 

The Children’s Song and Story Hour is a monthly con- 
cert for the children. These concerts illustrate and explain 
music in a concise manner, and artists are donating their 
services. 

The St. Cecilia Club sent Elsie Moe as_ representative 
soloist to the Yakima Ladies’ Musical Club, an exchange 
of soloists having been agreed upon for the coming year’s 
afternoon concerts. Miss Moe, a lyric soprano, was en- 
thusiastically received and lavishly entertained by the mem- 
bers of the Yakima Club. 

Bernice Newell has announced her stars for the Artists’ 
Course of 1921-22: Emmy Destinn, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Harold Bauer, Helen Stanley and Vasa Prihoda. a. 


SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY 
CAPTURES LOS ANGELES 


Week of Excellent Performances Given—San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society Offers Delightful Program— 
Cc. F. M. C. Announces Plans—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 19, 1921.—The Scotti Grand 
Opera Company brought its Los Angeles season to a tri- 
umphant finish with a performance of “Rigoletto.” Strac- 
ciari, baritone, was given an ovation which he persistently 
shared with Ottein, who was a fine Gilda. Joseph Hislop 
was in splendid voice, and his singing in the first act started 
the wave of enthusiasm, which rose higher with each act. 
There were recalls and Conductor Querrieri was made to 
appear. Scotti sang his own roles with even greater finish 
than he evidenced last year. “Manon Lescaut,” which was 
chosen for the opening performance, introduced’ Olga 
Carrara to Los Angeles, and her voice and beauty made a 
distinct impression. Jose Palet, tenor, also scored a 
success, 

“Zaza,” with Geraldine Farrar in the title role, and 
with Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston, Riccardo Stracciari, 
Henrietta Wakefield and a number of others, proved a 
magnificent performance. 

lhere was a really beautiful presentation of “La Bohéme’ 
with lovely little Queena Mario as Mimi, Scotti as Mar- 
cello, and Hislop as Rudolfo. “Aida” was given with 
Alice Gentle, who with all of her opulence of charm, 
voice, acting and personality, sang the part of Amneris. 
Carrara was Aida; Palet was Radames, and Louis d’An- 
gelo the king. “The. Barber of Seville” was presented 
with such verve and such rare interpretation that it, too, 
was one of the big nights, and an opportunity was given 
to Fausto Cavallini, Paolo Ananian and Martino to dis- 
play fine voices and high comedy. Ottein, Stracciari and 
d’Angelo were excellent. 

Antonio Scotti’s Scarpia in “La Tosca” is such a master- 
piece, as is also his Shim-Fang in “L’Oracolo,” that no 
words are needed to extol the great baritone for his work 
in these operas. “La Navarraise” was given on the double 
bill with “L’Oracolo,” with Gentle, Kingston, d’Angelo and 
Ananian as principals. Matino, d’Angelo, Palet and Anne 
Roselle were the singers in the “L’Oracolo” cast. Gen- 
naro Papi and Fulgenzia Guerieri were the conductors 


and received appreciative applause. 
San Francisco CHAMBER Music Society 1N EXCELLENT 
PROGRAM, 


Presenting an interesting program, played with perfec- 
tion of attack, blending quality and musicianship, the San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society charmed a highly ap- 
preciative audience at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Following the program a reception was held in the 
parlors of the New Borard building and the Northern 


. musicians renewed acquaintanceship with their Southern 


confreres, and received commendation for their artistic 
work. The organization is under the direction of Louis 
Persinger, who plays first violin; Louis Ford is second 
violinist, Nathan Firestone plays the viola and _ Elias 
Hecht, founder, is flutist. The cello part is in the capable 
hands of Walter Ferner, recently of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, but who now is identified with the 
North. : 
C. F. M. C. Prans. 

Practical aid to young musicians and to public school 
music are the special plans for the work of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs, and various ideas were sug- 
gested at the regular business meeting. It was decided to 
have two contests at the coming convention in April, one 
for young artists and also a junior contest, as it has been 
proven that these contests are of great value to serious 
students, 

Gita GLAzeE CHARMS. 

Gita Glaze, the new Russian singer who was introduced 
to an American audience by Charles R. Baker, made a 
favorable impression, Distinctly operatic in style, gifted 
with a voice which is ample in range and volume, Miss 
Glaze also demonstrated an exquisite delicacy. Her 
program, chosen to display an amazing versatility, while 
not entirely all that could be desired, gave the singer an 
opportunity to show real musicianship. 


Notes. 

The hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. John Smallman 
was thronged with musicians on the occasion of a reception 
and musicale honoring Caroline Eager, a recent arrival. 
An informal program was presented by the host, and 
among other interesting numbers was a group of songs by 
Elizabeth Munson, who possesses a pure contralto yoice. 

The first tea and program of the Dominant Club was 
one of the many events of a full week of music. A 
number of distinguished guests were present, and the 
program given by Elsa Breidt and Winifred Hooke, 
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pianists, and Eleanor Woodforde, soprano, was much 
enjoyed. 

The regular dinner of the Gamut Club, L. E. Behymer, 
presiding, was a gala affair. Ward-Stephens, composer 
and voice teacher, was an honored guest, and two of 
his songs were sung by the well known contralto. Anna 
Sprotte. Frieda Peycke gave three of her inimitable musical 
readings. Henri La Bonte, tenor, had a warm reception 
accorded him. Harold Stanton, a Denver tenor, also won 
enthusiastic applause, and Homer Grunn, composer-pianist, 
proved his immense popularity with his piano numbers. Mr. 
Behymer paid a touching tribute to David Bispham, and 
the whole assemblage rose and stood in reverent memory 
of the passing of one of the world’s best loved singers. 


Herbert Witherspoon to Hold Nine Musicales 


The first musicale of the season by pupils of the Her- 
bert Witherspoon studios in New York was given on 
October 22 in the large ballroom of the Majestic. There 
will be nine more of these musicales given during the 
term on Saturday afternoons at the same hotel. 

_Mr. Witherspoon has made arrangements with Samuel 
Ehewman, stage manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, to teach acting at the studios, and the classes will 
meet three times each week. Dr, Arthur Mees has be- 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


vocal teacher, of New York. 


come one of the regular teachers for special coaching in 
oratorio, and, in addition, he will give lectures during the 
season. There also will be a series of lectures by Mr 
Witherspoon and another series by George A. Wedge. 


“Phoebe Crosby” Shipwrecked 


Six months ago, as announced in the columns of the 
Musica Courter, two Phoebe Crosbys were successfully 
launched—one a 1,800 ton sailing vessel of the-Crosby Navi- 
gation Company, and the other Phoebe Crosby, soprano. At 
the time that one Phoebe Crosby was successfully surmount- 
ing the difficulties of the high C’s at the Maine Music Fes- 
tival, the other Phoebe Crosby, which had been named and 
sponsored by the singer, was caught in a storm and totally 
wrecked, not being able to battle so successfully with the 
Long Island Sound waves. 


inthusiastic Audience Greets Smith 


It was a very enthusiastic audience which greeted Eth- 
elynde Smith when she appeared in recital at Wheeling, W. 
Va., on October 13, accompanied at the piano by Edward 
Harris. At the end of a program of eighteen songs Miss 
Smith was compelled to add six encores. 


Easton Filling Concerts 


_ Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, — recently in concert in Akron and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Puiprs-Berco.io Pupit PLays. 

If all of Mabel Phipps-Bergolio’s pupils play the piano 
as well as Sarah Wolfsohn did for the Women’s Press Club 
on October 29 (Astor Gallery), then she is an enviable 
teacher. It is known that another of her pupils won a con- 
spicuous prize in Paris within three months. Miss Wolf- 
sohn played a prelude and caprice by Schiitt, also the Cho- 
pin-Liszt “Chant Polonaise,” showing accuracy, firm touch 
and musical warmth. The light staccato effect in the caprice 
was particularly well done. Lenore F, Reese, soprano, sings 
with excellent style, giving promise of future prominence. 
L, B, Phillips, recently come to New York, played her ac- 
companiments. An event of the morning was the unexpected 
presence of Mme. Kaji Yajima, eighty-nine years old, who 
re come from Japan to attend the peace conference. She was 

a pioneer in women’s work in the Far East, and although 
not speaking English (her remarks being translated by a 
companion), her presence was noteworthy. The session was 
Literature Day. Baroness Katherine Evans Von Klenner 
is chairman of music. 

Tue Norrveet Trio, 


Interest in the playing and personalities of the Norfleet 
Trio is decidedly on the increase, for the members play with 
beautiful unity of expression. They are Catherine, violin- 
ist; Helen, pianist, and Leeper Norfleet, cellist. They have 
recently appeared in Brooklyn and other cities, and have an 
increasing number of engagements. Helen Norfleet has 
appeared with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
Boston with orchestra, and with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on tour. Two of her notices follow: 


Helen Norfleet, pianist, surpassed expectations. To power and 
brilliance she adds style and wide range of tone color. She won 
her audience completely and was greeted with a storm of applause, 
returning to play a minuet by Harold von Mickwitz, from whom 
she received most of her training.-Kansas City Star. 


Still more enthusiasm followed Helen Norfleet’s performance of 


Arthur Whiting’s fantasie for piano and orchestra, She played 
with fire, with contagious rhythm, and with style. The fantasie is 
a display piece for piano, It is written with considerable vigor 
and in a virtuoso manner, which enabled Miss Norfleet to make the 
most of its material, and, through her own technical acquirements, 
to cope successfully with the often over-heavy instrumentation. 
Miss Norfleet was repeatedly recalled.—Boston Post. 
WoMEN’s PHILHARMONIC Society MEETS. 

The opening concert of the twenty-fourth season of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society was given Sunday after- 
noon, October 30, at Studio 817, Carnegie Hall. After a 
happy address by the president, Leila H, Cannes, in which 
she stated some of the society’s plans for the coming sea- 
son and welcomed members and guests, the program was 
given by artist members. Belle M. Sigourney, violinist, 
played with charming effect A. Walter Kramer's arrange- 
ment of Brahms’ “Cradle Song”; “Dawn,” Friml; “Liebes- 
lied,” Kreisler; “Adoration,” Borowski, and for an encore 
a waltz by Hochstein. Mrs. Cannes was an able accom- 
panist. Mabel Robeson, soprano, sang “Depuis le jour,” 
Charpentier; “When Night Comes On,” Lewis L. Walker, 
the composer at the piano, and “Homeland,” Leila Troland 
Gardner. Mrs, Gardner, contralto, sang “De Sin Tryin’ 
World” and “De Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’,” negro spirituals. 
Georgian Southwick, pianist, rendered “Le Regata Vene- 
ziana,” Liszt; impromptu, B flat, Schubert, and romanza, 
F major, Schumann. Lillian Croxton, soprano, offered 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto, and “Chanson Provencale,” 
Dell’ Acqua, accompanied by Maud Reiff. The artists were 
enthusiastically applauded by the large audience and there 
were many recalls. Tea was served, and the society scored 
another musical success. Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president of the Rubinstein Club, guest of honor, made an 
interesting speech, and Elizabeth K. Patterson, also guest 
of honor, addressed the audience happily. 

Countess De Valmond and Mrs. David Graham were on 
the reception committee, Mrs. Motel Falco was hostess, and 
Kate J. Roberts was chairman of press. 

Warrorp Artists Busy. 

Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, has been the most active this 
fall of the artists from Claude Warford’s studio, the two 
most important of his recent engagements being with the 
Brooklyn Orchestral Society and with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He sang also this month at the 
Haworth Community Club and at Rutherford, N. J. No- 
vember 1 he was soloist in Gaul’s “Holy Cit , and November 
10 sings at Frederick, Md., while on the 2. d he assists two 
other Warford artists, Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and Ger- 
trude McDermitt, contralto, in a concert at Newark, N. J. 

December 6 Tilla Gemunder, soprano; Gertrude McDer- 
mitt, contralto; John Arden and William Stevenson, tenors, 
appear in concert in Paterson, N. December 9 Anna 
Flick, soprano, gives a recital at Astoria, L. L, and on 
November 13 Mary Davis, mezzo, will again give a Princess 
Theater recital. Katherine Timpson, soprano, appears in 
recital in Orange, N. J.; Minnie Lamberts, soprano, in a 
Morristown recital, and Marion Holmes, soprano, will give 
a joint recital, also in Orange, with Ralph Thomlinson. 

Sapio Pupit 1N OPER. 

Roberto Ardelli is a tenor singer who received his in- 
struction as such from Romualdo Sapio in New York. 
Under this experienced conductor and coach he made splen- 
did progress, so that his recent debut in Italy brought him 
excellent press notices. This attracted such attention to him 
that he has been engaged to create the tenor role in “The 
Gay Fountain” at the Dal Verme Theater of Milan. His 
career in grand opera will be watched with much interest. 

Dupre Arrives NoveMser 11. 


Monsieur Dupre, the eminent French organist, engaged 
by Wanamaker through his musical director, Dr. Alexan- 
der Russell, to give recitals in the New York and Philadel- 
phia establishments, is expected on the S.S. Aquitania with 
(perhaps) Lloyd George and other notables. Committees 
to welcome him have been appointed by the two representa- 
tive associations of organists, namely, the American Guild 
of Organists and the National Association of Organists. 
The latter has named President Fry, Dr. Russell, Chairman 
McAIll, Fox and Sears on the committee. 

Tue Kanter-Rakity Stupios. 

George Kahler, violinist, and Samuel Rakity, pianist, 

have associated themselves in the same studio. Mr. Rakity 
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is an exponent of the Virgil method and gives courses in the 
art of piano teaching. 
MAteva V. Harvey AN Expert AccoMPANISr, 

Miss Harvey is an expert accompanist who secks to make 
herself known as such through the medium of vocal stu- 
dios, playing for artists, etc. She is highly recommended 
by Kate Stella Burr- Ward. 

ELeanor Patterson AT HuntTER COLLEGE. 

The first concert of the season under the auspices of the 
Lecture Bureau, Board of Education, New York, was given 
at Hunter College, October 4, An extremely varied pro- 
gram was delightfully rendered by Eleanor Patterson, 
American concert contralto, with the assistance of Con- 


stance Karla, violinist, and Meta Schumann, composer- 
pianist. 
This concert at Hunter, the first in the series, “America’s 


Making,” drew an ov erflow audience, several hundred stand- 
ing until the very last number, which, as usual on Eleanor 
Patterson’s programs, was the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
participated in by all. 
TOLLEFSENS ON Tour. 
_ From various points in the Middle West postcard greet- 
ings have been received from the Tollefsen Trio, these 
points including North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Ohio. They expect to be home in 
time for Thanksgiving dinner, 
Amy Titus-Wortuincton Now Mrs. Howe. 

From Los Angeles comes information that the charming 
Amy Titus-Worthington has now become Mrs. Frank 
Rollins Howe. Following a visit to Arizona, where Mr. 
Howe has mining interests, the couple expect to return to 
New York, where her professional name will be Amy Titus 
Worthington. 





Sonata Recital at American Institute 


The eighty-fifth sonata recital, the first of the season, 
was given October 21 at four o’clock at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music. The following program was 
performed: Sonata in G minor (Corelli), George K. Rau- 
denbush and Louise R. Keppel; sonata in G, op. 14, No. 2 
(Beethoven), Margaret Spotz; sonata in D major (Nar- 
dini), George K. Raudenbush, Louise R. Keppel. 


New York Symphony Engages Stopak 
Josef Stopak, violinist, who appeared at his first recital 
of the season at Carnegie Hall on October 16, was engaged 
as soloist by the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch, for a concert at New Rochelle, given 
on October 31. 
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Klibansky Studio Notes 


Sergei Klibansky announces the following activities of 
his pupils: Betsy Lane Shepherd has been engaged for a 
concert in Buffalo, N. Y.; Lotta Madden for a concert in 
Hamilton, Ohio; Elizabeth Carpenter has been reéngaged 
as vocal instructor at Wesleyan College and elected soloist 
at the Mulberry Methodist Church, Macon, Ga.; Sallie Wil 
son, another Klibansky pupil, is also teaching at the Wes 
leyan College; Sara Peabody has been engaged to appear in 
costume recitals in the West. 

Sydney Allison sang with success in the following towns 
Bellingham, Everett, Wenatchee and Tacoma, Wash.; Lot 
tice Howell has been engaged for appearances at the Strand 
Theater, New York; Virginia Rea scored a success at her 
concert in Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Klibansky has been invited to give a pupils’ recital 
at the Low and Heywood School in Stamford, Conn., and on 
October 22 he gave a pupils’ concert at the Educational 
Alliance. 


Reese Sings for Press Club 


introduced to the 
chairman ot 


Scranton, was 
Mme. von Klenner, 


Lenore I F. Reese, of 
Women’s Press Club by 


music, at the October 29 meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, when she sang a “Gypsy Song,” “When Love Comes 
Clambering,” and songs by Speaks and Nevin, The pure 


soprano voice of the comely young singer, which she colored 
with sadness or brightened with joy as required by the sen 
timent of her songs, her distinct enunciation and musical 
nature, all promise much for her, if she continues along 


these lines. 


Peterson Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony 


Mabel Garrison was to have been the soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony at its first concert on Friday 
evening, October 14, but owing to illness at the eleventh 
hour, May Peterson was substituted. And it was a happy 


selection, for this charming singer de ‘lighted her hearers 
in two arias—‘Patron, Patron,” from ‘ ‘Phoebus and Pan’ 
(Bach), and “Deh Vieni, non tardar,” from “The Mar 
riage of Figaro” (Mozart). She was in excellent voice 


and her artistic interpretations met with the instantaneous 
approval of the audience. 


Warren Ballad Concert for Brooklyn 

A Frederic Warren ballad 

at the Janes M. E. Church, 

Thursday evening, December 1, with Olga Warren, Ruano 

Bogislav, Harvey Hindermeyer, Earle Tuckerman, as 
soloists, and Francis Moore at the piano. 


will be presented 
Reid avenue, Brooklyn, 


concert 
on 
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CELIA SCHILLER, Pianist and Organizer 
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Concert— Recital 
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MARTINO 


Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 
Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 
PONSELLE. Teacher of FAUSTO CA- 
VALLINI, leading tenor with Scotti Grand 
Opera Co.; IRENE WELSH, leading so- 
prano with the Italian Lyric Federation. 


Send for leaflet 


329 West 85th Street New York 











SOPRANO 


At Worcester, Mass., Festival 


Progress’ 


Management: 





GRACE KERNS 


“This young soprano was presented three 
roles in Stillman Kelley’s work ‘The Pilgrim's 
and sang each one with under- 
standing, assurance and vocal perfection.” 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


October 6 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

333 West End Ave. (76th St.) 

Phone 5217 Colambas New York 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 West 137th Sireet, New York City Volephone Audubon 5669 
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Concert — Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsoho Musical Bureaa 


ALBERT DOWNING 


Oratorio — TENOR — Concerts 


Redpath——Summer 1921-—-Address, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

British Isles—Fall 1921-——-Milgrom Concert Direction, 324 Regent 
Street, London. 

Available after january 1, 1922, for Oratorio in America. 

Toronto Oratorio ‘Elijah,” 1920; Winnipeg Choral “Elijah” and 


“Hiawatha,” 1921; ete, 





GIUSEPPE 


AGOSTINI 


Original Rudolfo in “Boheme” 


TRAINING IN OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Studio: 1696 Broadway, New York 
‘Taageene, Circle 1411 





HARRY H. HALL, us Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 

Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Ted Shawn, American man 
dancer; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Harl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocea, dramatic tenor; Georgiella + pianist, interpretative 
programs; André Polah, Belgian violinist; Mrs, George Lee Breeds, 
in opera recitals; Jessie Kasters, All-American contralto; Leila 
Topping, pianist and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals. 





GAY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind,”—New York World, 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: CAROLINE EVANS 
709 Colorado Bidg., 53 Washington Square, 
Denver, Colo. New York City 
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SPARKES AND WHITEHILL 
OPEN PITTSBURGH SEASON 


Gabrilowitsch Delights in Recital—Many Concerts Planned 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 15, 1921.—Pittsburghers seem 
loathe to leave their summer playgrounds for the concert 
hall, judging from the opening musical event—a Bortz 
popular concert. The attendance was not nearly so large 
as the performance merited. Lenora Sparkes and Clar- 
ence Whitehill gave a program of operatic airs and songs 
of all schools and music lovers are especially grateful to 
Miss Sparkes for her fine style and to Mr. Whitehill for 
a group of Brahms and Strauss lieder, unheard since the 
great war. The Bortz series includes such stars as Mar- 
cella Craft, Ernest Hutcheson, Prokofieff and May Mukle. 

The first reception of the Art Society brought Gabrilo- 
witsch in a piano recital of classics, including the Bee- 
thoven sonata in D major and the Schumann sonata in G 
minor. This artist’s performance never fails to bring 
great satisfaction to the musician. His playing of his 
own “Burlesque” was especially enjoyable. 

The drama and music department of Carnegie Tech 
gave its first performance October 12—a dramatic version 
of the “Song of Solomon,” a fine poetic pageant. Vick 
O’Brien, director of the music department, whose two 
music dramas were so successful last year, contemplates 
a musical setting for the “Song of Solomon,” which un- 
doubtedly contains great musical and dramatic possi- 
bilities. 

Anne Griffiths has opened her studios and includes in 
her clientele many fine voices in the vicinity. Miss Grif- 
fiths plans to study “Don Giovanni” and another Mozart 
opera for student performances later in the year. Judg- 
ing from the talent one is privileged to hear, Pittsburghers 
may look forward to a delightful and worth- while enter- 
tainment 

Perusing the announcements of the various Pittsburgh 
managers it is noticeable that the demand for high class 
entertainment has increased. The several choruses are 
active and bringing worthy soloists, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will give its regular ten concerts, and Richard 
Strauss, Vincent D'Indy, possibly Mengelberg, and _ sev- 
eral travelling opera associations will be heard. 
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Yolanda Mero in Her Busiest Season 


Yolanda Mero, the pianist, started on November 5 (at 
St. Paul) what will turn out to be the busiest season of her 
entire career, for she is to tour from coast to coast, giving 
recitals and appearing with the orchestras of Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia (in Washington), Cincinnati 
(there and in Columbus), Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Portland. New York will hear Mme. Mero on November 
14 in recital at Town Hall, with a distinctive and important 
program. Mme. Mero’s long series of successes have re- 
sulted in a growing demand for her appearances, and unlike 
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YOLANDA MERO, 


pianist, 


Alexander, she is not seeking new places to conquer, for she 
has played practically everywhere, but rather is renewing 
sway over audiences which already know her musical mas- 
tery and have fallen willing victims to its potency and charm. 


“ ” 
Have You Heard? 

In the Denver Post of September 29, in the column 
known as “Have You Heard?” and signed by F. E. W,, 
there appeared the following : 

The other day A, M. Oberfelder came into the office to remind 
me that the first of his series of concerts will be given at the Au- 
ditorium next week, when Sundelius and Zerola will appear in a 
joint song recital, I asked him what response he was getting from 
the public on his seat sale for the season. 

He told me there was a most gratifying market for the tickets 
and that he had hopes that every seat in the Auditorium would be 
sold for the entire series, 

This is to be expected. Indeed it would be most surprising if 
every seat for every one of the concerts were not taken, for Mr. 
Oberfelder is fostering a most worthy enterprise. There is no need 
to go into his motives. He doubtless wants to make money and 
that desire has spurred him to make the effort of bringing the stars 





that are booked for his concerts, I hope he does make money ond 


lots of it but I cannot see how he will, Even the large capacity o 
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the Auditorium is not enough to make the receipts very large at 
the prices he is charging. But that is not my worry nor yours, 

It will be pleasing for several reasons to know that these con- 
certs are appreciated by the public. In the first place it will en- 
courage the promoter in bringing such an array of talent and offering 
it to all of the music lovers without a severe strain on their pocket- 
books, Then it utilizes the municipal Auditorium in just such a 
way as it should be used. It will tend towards the aesthetic de- 
velopment of the city, which is quite as important as its material 
development, And, another reason, it will put Denver in the fore- 
most ranks as a music center, The Oberfelder concert series is 
the only one of the sort in the country, but there is every reason 
to believe that its success will make it the first of many, 


Mildred Bryars’ Interesting Career 
To an audience of dolls at her home in St. Louis, Mil- 
dred Bryars was discovered at the age of only one and 
one-half years singing Mother Goose lullabies, thereby 
demonstrating musical instinct inherited from a musical 





MILDRED BRYARS, 
contralto, 


mother. When six years old Mildred was being taught 
piano by her mother, who believed in the old adage, “Life 
is short and art is long,” with the result that the young 
lady’s musical education was thoroughly and carefully 
looked after. Her progress was so remarkable that she 
was entered at the Beethoven Conservatory of Music in St. 
Louis when only nine years of age, and graduated from 
that institution at fourteen as an unusually well equipped 
pianist. 

All of this piano study, however, was preliminary to 
later musical developments, for when on a visit to Kansas 
City Miss Bryars, while singing to her own accompaniment, 
was found by a prominent musician there to possess an un- 
usually good contralto voice. After careful consideration 
her plans were all changed; Miss Bryars decided on a vocal 
career, was placed under the tutelage of the best singing 
teachers in St. Louis and applied herself just as diligently 
to voice development as she had to piano study, with such 
gratifying results that she was sent to New York for 
larger opportunities. Next came the desire for study in 
Europe, so arrangements were made and Miss Bryars went 
to Italy. Unfortunately, war was declared and after a 
brief period of study there she returned to New York and 
continued her studies with Yeatman Griffith. 

Miss Bryars gave a recital at Aeolian Hall two years 
ago, perhaps somewhat prematurely, but obtained enough 
encouragement from the New York critics to justify step- 
ping out into the concert and oratorio field, 

Under the management of Walter Anderson Miss Bryars 
has commenced what promises to be a great career, her 
first important engagement being at the Maine festivals, 
October 7 and 11, in company with Rosa Ponselle, Charles 
Marshall, Phoebe Crosby, etc., and she received the flat- 
tering approval of her audiences and the local critics, so 
that indications point to a career of no small dimensions 
for this worthy American contralto who possesses a beau- 
tiful voice, thorough musicianship and a delightful per- 
sonality, plus ambition and an aptitude for hard work. 


Judson House Scores in Port Chester 


Judson House, the tenor, scored an emphatic success 
following his appearance in the excellent series of “Sun- 
day evenings at Summerfield Church,” Port Chester, Octo- 
ber 23. Mr. House sang “The Living God” (O'Hara), 
“There Is a Green Hill (Gounod), “Seek Ye the Lord” 
(Roberts) and “King Ever Glorious” (Stainer). There 
was in these a rising degree of excellence, both in power, 
ease of singing and effectiveness. Mr. House’s enunciation 
is beautifully clear, and he seems to grow all the time in 
authority and interpretation. This is his second appear- 
ance in this church within six months. 


Harold Land’s Digestion Good 

In a recent interview in the Musicat Courter, Harold 
Land, baritone, made this statement: “Digestion is one of 
the most important factors in an artist’s success.” The 
baritone of course was speaking figuratively, but much to 
his amusement he has just received a long letter from the 
American Health Laboratories, Inc., sending one of their 
health products. They tell him that it is “an excellent 
indigestion corrective and an aid to good digestion.” 


Mildred Jamison to Study Abroad 

‘Mildred Jamison, the pianist, of Hollywood, Cal., will 
go abroad in the spring in order to study for one year. 
She plans to go to Paris and work with Phillipe for one- 
half of the time while she is in Europe, and then go to 
Germany to study with Busoni. Miss Jamison also will 
do some teaching and give at least one recital in each of 
those places. 
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Casella Not a Freak Musician 


Among the unusual attractions of the 1921-22 music 
season the first American tour of Alfredo Casella, the 
pianist and composer who is ranked as a leading Italian 
modernist in music, promises to be of conspicuous interest. 
He comes to this country at the age of thirty-eight, a 
ripened artist who has for years been known throughout 
Europe through his compositions and his appearances as 
concert pianist. 

Those who expect to see and hear a freak musician when 
they go to hear Casella are doomed to disappointment, 
according to the reports of him that have come from 
Europe. Although in his compositions he is exploring new 
and fascinating fields, and developing new forms, he has 
for long been acclaimed by his confréres and by critics as 
one of the most thoroughly educated musicians of his day. 
His technical training has been rigid; his knowledge of 
and respect for the classics profound. Yet his fame is 
based chiefly on the fact that he is an innovator, speaking 
in a new and glowing language, and often with revolu- 
tionary force. He has frequently been called the one 
Italian composer who, in his modernism, may be classed 
with Stravinsky of Russia and Debussy of France, al- 
though in no way imitative of either. 

Casella comes of musical stock. His mother was a well 
known pianist, and on his father’s side, dating back for a 
number of generations, the family was noted for its vio- 
linists and cellists. At the age of ten, Casella made his 
first public appearance as a pianist, while his first notable 
success aS a composer was achieved in 1913, when his 
“Notte di Maggio” for orchestra was first played in Paris 
and created a sensation. From that day Casella’s star has 
steadily risen until now his works are “played by every 
orchestra of importance in Europe and this country, and 
he is constantly in demand for recital appearances. 

While in America, Casella will appear with many of the 
leading orchestras in the triple role of composer, conduc- 
tor and soloist. His season opened with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on October 28 and 29. His New York debut 
was with the same organization in Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 1. Following this came his first New York 
recital scheduled for November 8. Other early appear- 
ances include two each with the Detroit, the Cincinnati and 
the Minneapolis Orchestras, and recitals in Buffalo, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 


Gay MacLaren Begins Busy Season 
The art of Gay MacLaren has so much originality and 
the remarkable feat of presenting a play in its entirety, 
imitating all of the characters just as she heard the produc- 
tion, has created so much interest in her recitals that this 
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GAY MacLAREN, 
who has arrived to fill some very important recital dates here 
in the East, 


season will be the busiest of her career. Several new plays 
have been added to her repertory and the one that seems to 
be requested most is “Enter Madame.” The most important 
dates for the immediate future here in the East are: Os- 
wego (N. Y.), artist course; Maplewood (N. J.), Woman’s 
Club; Oyster Bay, Woman's Club; Barnstormers’ Club, 
Philadelphia ; Irving College, Mechanic sburg, Pa., and Car- 
bondale, Pa., artist course. 

Her western tour begins January 1, and is booked solid 
for one month. Additional western engagements are: 
Drama League, Omaha, Neb.; Press Club, Denver, Colo. ; 
Pate ty College, Fort Collins, Col.; Woman’s Club, 
Greeley, Col.; University of Colorado (three recitals) ; Uni- 
versity of Utah (two recitals) ; Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, Pocatello, Idaho, and Artist Series, Grand 


Junction, Col. 


Activities of Niessen-Stone Artists 
Now that the 1921-22 season is in full swing, artists from 
the New York studios of Niessen-Stone are filling numer- 
ous engagements. For instance, Frieda Rochen sang at the 
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Town Hall on October 21. Zilla Simpson, another product 
of the Niessen-Stone studios, is filling a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Empire Theater in Montreal. She also sang for 
the Ladies’ Musical Club in that city and appeared at the 
Rivoli Theater in New York for three weeks. Emma Burk- 
hardt, contralto soloist at the Brooklyn Methodist Church, 
filled a special engagement at the East Side Church in Pat- 
erson, N. J. Ruth McIntosh gave a concert in Digby, N.S., 

and Margaret Hussar appeared in Huntington, W. Va. 
Fred Setzer has sung in several towns in California with 
much success. He has just opened a studio in Lodi, and has 
also started a chorus there. Harry Kravit filled a special 
engagement at the Star Casino in New York. 





Fred Patton an Electrician 


The daily receipt of a mass of circular matter addressed 
to Fred Patton at his home from electrical supply houses 
started him investigating. He found that in the Classified 
Red Book telephone directory of Brooklyn and Queens he 
is listed as an electrician. There is considerable specula- 
tion on the part of his friends as to where the idea origi- 
nated. Of course, many “wires” have been sent for Mr. 
Patton’s services on more than one occasion. In fact, the 
“current” season already indicates that the demand will be 
more insistent than ever. Perhaps his singing of “The 
Light,” by Vanderpool, and “The Lamplit Hour,” by Penn, 
may have given the classifiers the wrong idea. Or they 
may have been led astray by the critic of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, who wrote that Fred Patton “electrified” his audi- 
ence. Then, too, his “magnetism” has been widely com- 
mented upon. Or maybe the fact that Patton has become a 
“fixture” in the concert field has something to do with it. 


Diaz Values Vanderpool Songs 


The programs just received from Rafaelo Diaz by Wit- 
mark’s from Laredo, Abilene, San Antonio, and three other 
Texas towns, show that he is still using Vanderpool’s “Come 
Love Me” on every program, and on some of them also the 
same composer's “The Heart Call,” and in every case he has 
found that “Come Love Me” has required an encore, which 
is usually “Values.” Mr. Diaz was one of the first people 
to use “Values,” which he sang for two seasons, and did 
so well that “Come Love Me,” which is Mr. Vanderpool’s 
latest concert song of the same type, having the same dra- 
matic fervor and the quick, short climax, was especially 
written for and dedicated to Mr, Diaz. 


Consecutive Engagements for Sue Harvard 

Sue Harvard has been honored by being engaged as so- 
loist for the third consecutive season with the Mannerchor 
of Minneapolis. She also is booked for two recitals in 
Lexington, Ky., on consecutive evenings. 





Helen Ware to Play at Mrs. Snyder’s 
Helen Ware, the violinist, will play at a tea to be given 
on the afternoon of November 13 by Mrs. Frederic H. 
Snyder for Luella Meluis, who made a’ successful debut 
at Carnegie Hall on October 25. 
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MILWAUKEE MUSICAL SEASON OPENS 


Farrar Begins Miss Andrews’ Pabst Theater Concert Course 


Milwaukee, Wis., October 22, 1921.—It would be hard to 
imagine a more auspicious opening of the musical season 
in Milwaukee than that over which Geraldine Farrar pre 
sided Sunday afternoon in the Pabst Theater, assisted by 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, baritone \ 
sold-out house welcomed the artists and several hundreds 
were unable to gain admission. Miss Sassoli contributed a 
large share of the genuinely musical value of the program 
and Mr. Schofield offered a widely varied program and 
achieved immense popularity with his audience. Miss Far 
rar’s concert opened Miss Andrews’ Pabst Theater concert 
course. The other artists appearing on this course are 
a eg pe Erika Morini and Kreislet 

Andrews’ grand opera course is being given as usual 
in the ‘Milwauhie Auditorium with a capacity of 5,000. The 
Scotti Grand Opera Company opened this course October 
22. The Chicago Opera Association will come for three 
performances early in March, and Heifetz and Lucrezia 
Bori with Arturo Bonucci are the artists announced for th 
concerts on this series. 

The Morning Musicales which formed such a delightful 
part of the musical and social life of Milwaukee last sea 
son under Miss Andrews’ direction will be given again this 
season. These intimate recitals proved immensely popular 
as they are given in the Atheneum, which seats but 400, 
and are followed by luncheon, where the guests may have 
the pleasure of meeting the artist. 

The Marion Andrews Concert Bureau, aside from these 
activities, will present in the Auditorium John McCormack 


and later Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist in a joint re 
cital. 

A concert course in Wausau will also be given undet 
Miss Andrews’ direction, presenting Florence Macheth 


Reinald Werrenrath and the New York Chamber Music 
Art Society. 

Milwaukee is promised a very interesting musical season, 
for besides the offerings of the Marion Andrews Concert 
Bureau the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will come for 
ten concerts on alternate Monday nights and Margaret Rice 
will present the Twilight Musical Series, including Guy 
Maier, Lee Patteson, the Flonzaley Quartet, Ethel Legin 
ska and Hans Kindler in joint recital and the London 
String Orchestra. Miss Rice will also present in the Pabst 
Theater Joseph Lhevinne and Richard Strauss 


The Arion Musical Club will give three part-song con 
certs with Ottilie Shillig, George Meader and Reinald 
Werrenrath as the soloists. M.A 
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Atlanta, Ga. October 20, 1921.—The Community 
Chorus met on October 15, and Signor E, Volpi, in charge, 
has ambitious plans for the future. 

Members of the Atlanta Music Club have begun a sys- 
tematic fight against the threatened discriminative tax on 
all musical instruments, which matter, it is said, will be 
decided early in the present session of Congress. 

One of the most interesting announcements that have been 
made in musical circles in Atlanta is that concerning the 
orchestra which has been recently formed under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Morgan Stephens, one of Atlanta’s most repre- 
sentative women. During the winter, the orchestra will 
give, for half an hour before each Sunday evening service, 
at the Congregational Church, a well-selected program of 

sacred and classical music. Much interest in the orchestra 
has been evidenced by other churches, which are now bid- 
ding for concerts and recitals. Mrs. Stephens is director 
of the orchestra, Mrs. Richard A. Palmer is pianist, and 
Micha Proger is concert manager. Other members are 
Bertha Patterson, Mrs. Gregory, Mrs, Eugene Willingham, 
Thelma Holt, —s White, Ruth Kimbrell, Pearl Pro- 
ger, Gene Lee, Grace Herman, May White Lee, Mrs. A. W. 
Jones, Mrs. Barrett, Senia Mueller, Mary Jo Bailey. Mil- 
-~ d and Dorothy Crueselle, Aileen Stephens, Harry Siegel, 
Gregory Gaylord, Hans, Mueller, Allen W. Palmer. Eugene 
Willingham, Richard Everitt, Dr. William T. Sturchell, 
James Cates, Julius McCurdy, Hamilton Bolles, Walter 
Hauk and Deneen McCormack. 

The first fall meeting of the West Point Woman's Music 
Club was held at West Point, October 14, with nearly one 
hundred members present. The meeting was opened with 
an inspiring address by the new president, Mrs. John Poer. 
Several new members were taken in. Mrs, B. H. Hill was 
elected delegate to the convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Study Clubs in Savannah. The president, 
Mrs. Poer, and Mrs. W. Troy Bankston will also attend 
this convention. Mrs. Nick Gachet was leader of a most 
attractive program on Gipsy music, being assisted by Mrs. 
Denson Johnson, Mrs. J. P. Griffin, Mrs. Myers, Mrs, A. D. 
Ferguson, Elizabeth Houston, Mrs. Arthur Barbour, Martha 
Moore, Miss Williams, Lilyan Wright, Mrs. Bowles, Katie 
Sue Schaefer, Agnes Griffin and Dorothy May Ferguson, 

Gladys Wheeles, dramatic soprano, appeared in concert 
at the Capitol City Club, Atlanta, under the auspices of the 
Woman's Club, October 14, and was received with cordial 
appreciation. Though Miss Wheeles is young, her voice is 
remarkable for its strength and beauty. 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 17, 1921.—The Arts and 
Crafts department of the Women’s Research Club held the 
first meeting of the season Friday afternoon. Mrs, Joseph 
Thompson, leader, introduced the guests, Mrs. Robert Pat- 
terson and Mrs. Thomas Trotter, Jr.; Mrs. W. Chandler 
Stewart, Mrs. Arthur Wright, Mrs. S. ‘Hudson Vaughn and 
Mrs. S, Edgar Trout acted as hostesses. Mrs. Charles 
Harrison, Mrs. Henry Wiederholdt and Mrs. Robert Willis 
gave interesting discourses of their respective travels, to 
Edinburgh, through Europe, the Western States, Manila, 
Japan and China. 

At the third annual state convention of International Ki- 
wanis Clubs a reception and musical was given in the Hotel 
Traymore. A feature of the entertainment was a double 
quartet of mixed voice—Mesdames Gilpen, Tilton, Bolte 
and Dorothy Turner; James F. MacGehn, Harry Kauff- 
man, Charles Scull and August Bolte, Nathan I. Reinhart, 
accompanist. The soloists were Mrs. E. C. Chew, Mrs. 
Tilton, Mrs. Bolte and Samuel Schellenberg, violinist. 

The operatic concert given by the Workmen’s Circle, for 
the benefit of Starving Russians on Sunday, was a huge 
success. The assisting artists were Albert Slocum, bari- 
tone; Elizabeth Chew, soprano; G. Rizyo, tenor; Margaret 
Best Mancill, mezzo soprano. A feature of the evening 
was the Marlborough-Blenheim Quartet, Leo Sachs director. 
Ruth Lowenthal and Cammilo Martinelli were the efficient 
and proficient accompanists. 

A symphony concert of unusual merit was given by the 
Leman Orchestra on the Steel Pier. The artists were Amy 
Brumbach, mezzo soprano; Ethel Dobson, coloratura so- 
prano; Roy Comfort, violinist, and Frederick Hackenber- 
ger, baritone. Miss Brumbach was in fine voice and sang 
an aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” responding with two 
encores. Frederick Hackenberger was heard in Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pilgrim's Song” and also responded to encores. Both 
soloists sang Chaminade’s “The Angelus,” and with Miss 
Dobson sang Verdi’s “Le Sol Quest Anima.” The large 
audience was a tribute to the musical ability of J. W. F. 
Leman, who was besieged with congratulations from ad- 
mirers and well wishers, this being the closing concert of 
1921 season which was extended as a mark of apprecia- 
tion by the Steel Pier management. 

Herbert W. Hemphill and Anna Shile Hemphill, who 
was president of the Crescendo Club eight consecutive years, 
have returned home after an extensive motor trip. 

The members of the Leman Symphony Orchestra have 
disbanded for the season. Roy Comfort has associated 
himself with the Seaside Quartet, as first violinist; Mr. 
Garrett, concert pianist, has joined the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim forces in like capacity. Joseph S. Lilly, the popular 
pianist, has opened a piano studio in the Virginia Apart- 
ments. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Collins, Colo., October 21, 1921—The opening 
concert of the season by the Fort Collins Community Cho- 
rus, with Florence Macbeth as soloist, which was given at 
the Empress Theater October 13, was most successful in 
every way. Miss Macbeth was received with enthusiasm 
and was generous in her responses to applause. It was her 
second appearance with the chorus here and those who had 
heard her before needed no urging to hear her again. 


George Roberts was her accompanist and his work was 


greatly appreciated. The chorus offered an excellent pro- 
gram under the direction of Matthew Auld, maintaining its 
high standard of last season when it won recognition dur- 
ing Denver’s music week as perhaps the leading choral or- 
ganization of the kind in the state. The chorus has two 
more concerts during the season, the next coming in Janu- 
ary with Paul Althouse as soloist. Mrs. Fred Larimer and 
Mrs. E. F. Resek were accompanists. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., October 15, 1921.—The St. 
Cecilia Society held its "first regular meeting October 7. 
The soloist was Robert McCandliss, baritone, of Detroit, 
winner of the Great Lakes District prize for young profes- 
sional musicians in the contest instituted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. He was ably accompanied by 
Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham. A Chaminade group for two 
pianos was artistically played by Mrs. Walter Clark and 
Hazel McEachron. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, gave a delightful concert at 
Powers’ Theater October 13, under the auspices of the St 
Cecilia Society. 

An organ recital was given October 9 at the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church by Edwin H. Lemare. Mrs. Harold 
Nye sang “How Beautiful Upon the Mountains,” by Harker. 

Nearly 800 women were in the city to attend the meeting 
of the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs, which was 
held from October 11 to 14. The department of music held 
a conference in the St. Cecilia building on Wednesday after- 
noon led by Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, who is the na- 
tional chairman of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs, Oberndorfer also gave an address before the 
general conference on Wednesday evening on “The Impor- 
tance of Music in Your Community.” Other musicians 
giving their time and talent to the success of the meeting 
were: Mrs. F. W. Nichols, organist, of Houghton, who 
is chairman of music for Michigan; Harold Tower, organ- 
ist; Nellie Goss, organist; Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; 
W. J. Fenton, tenor; Mrs, W. J. Fenton, soprano; Frances 
Morton Crume, contralto; Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham, 
pianist; Clara Coleman Willey, violinist; Clare Hudson, 
cellist; Vera Bennett, pianist; Mrs. Joseph Putnam, pianist ; 
Mrs. Reuben Maurits, soprano; Mrs. Harold Nye, contralto ; 
Madge Miller, contralto ; Mrs. J. W. Brooks, Pianist ; Mrs. 
Raymond McLeod, pianist; Mrs. Frederick Royce, pianist ; 
Ruth Hill, pianist; Lotta McWethy, violinist; Wilma Lei- 
sing, violinist ; Helen Mary Rowe, violinist ; Lois Bellamy, 
cellist; Constance Duin, violinist ; Olive Tuller, pianist ; 
Conway Peters, director of music in Central High School ; 
the St. Cecilia Women’s Chorus, the Bell String Trio and 
Tuller’s Orchestra, Community cm leaders were Mrs. 
W. H. Loomis, Reese Veatch and J. W. Beattie, president 
of the National Supervisors’ conference. Mrs. I. B. Gil- 
bert, who was local chairman of the music programs, de- 
serves much credit for bringing music so prominestly before 
the convention. 

Roderick White, violinist; Reese Veatch, baritone, and 
Arthur Andersch, accompanist, have given recitals in Big 
Rapids, Lowell and Grand Haven during the month of 
October. Mr. White, who has been spending the summer 
in this city, has left for Chicago, where he will give a re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall. After his program in Carnegie 
Hall and several other Eastern recitals, he will join Emmy 
Destinn for a tour of the Eastern and Southern states. 

Madge Miller, contralto, after several years’ absence in 
lyceum, concert and oratorio work, has returned to the city 
and has opened a vocal studio. 

Katherine Conlon Johnson, violinist of Chicago, formerly 
of Grand Rapids, will teach here two days a week during 
the winter. 

After a course of study with E. Robert Schmitz, French 
pianist, Marguerite Kortlander has returned and will re- 
sume her teaching. 


Lancaster, Pa., October 22, 1921.—Lancaster organ- 
ists will hereafter charge a minimum fee of five dollars 
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for their services at a church wedding. This was decided 
on at a meeting of the Lancaster, Pa., Chapter, Association 
of Organists in the Church of Our Father, presided over 
by Dr. William A. Wolf, president. In keeping with the 
plan of the program committee, an interesting paper was 
read by Dr. Wolf on various phases of Roman, Ambrosian, 
Greek, Mediaeval and German church music. 

George B. Rogers, chairman of the program committee, 
reported an interesting list of programs to be given during 
the season at the monthly meetings of the association and 
announced a series of public organ recitals by guest recit- 
alists, the first of which will be given during the month 
of November, when Rollo F. Maitland, F. A. G. O., of 
Philadelphia, will open the series. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., October 19, 1921.—The officers and mem- 
bers of the “Y Singer,” Miami’s male choral society, held 
their first rehearsal for the season at the Y. M. C. A, 
building. This club is entering its fourth year with an 
increased number of members. Three concerts are planned 
for the season, and admittance is given to associate mem- 
bers and their friends. Charles Cushman is the musical 
director. Other officers are: FF. G. Railey, president; 
Dr. A. J. Myers, vice-president; Edwin T. Clark, chairman 
of voice committee; Louis D. Gates, chairman of music 
committee; John R. Shane, secretary and treasurer, and 
Eleanor Clark, accompanist. 

Peggy Perucker, head of the violin department, Miami 
Conservatory of Music and Art, possesses a valuable 
violin, which was presented to her by the Shah of Persia. 
Miss Perucker spent the major portion of her life in 
Switzerland, and it was while the Shah was attending a 
conference in Geneva that he heard Miss Perucker play 
and took a course in violin under her able instruction. 

Bertha Foster, formerly of Jacksonville, where she 
founded and directed the School of Musical Art, was the 
guest of honor at a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion Miller. The musical program was unique, several 
Miami composers appearing in original works. Samuel 
Parr, Marion Parr, A. B. Lowe, Mrs. R. C. Booth and 
H. H. Brown furnished the songs, readings and piano 
solos. Miss Foster spoke. The guests included Mrs 
W. Foster, Mrs. Gamble, Reine Gamble, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Parr, A. B. Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Booth, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. de Lapp, Mrs. S. R. Noon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Barnard, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Stevens, Ruth 
J. Page, W. T. H. King, J. Gerter, Mrs. Carl Kaufman, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Napier and Mrs. M. Scott. 

Louise Norris, teacher of piano, has returned from the 
North to reopen her studio in the old Florida Conservatory 
building which she formerly occupied. 

Leona F. Dreisbach has opened her studio for voice 
pupils. Mrs. Dreisbach has returned recently from an 
extended trip north and west. 

Sara Wilson held a reception for her pupils and friends 
at her studio of aesthetic dancing. A large gathering 
enjoyed the interesting program. 

Gladys Walton announces that her studio for dancing 
will be held in the Commercial Club building at Buena 
Vista. Miss Walton spent the summer in New York and 
Chicago, where she took a special course in the new dances. 

Notwithstanding the rainy weather, quite a number of 
the members of the Junior Music Club and the Polk 
Music Club gathered at the Miami Conservatory of Music 
to welcome Bertha Foster, state president of the Florida 
Federation of Music Clubs. This was the first meeting 
of the season. 

Grace Porterfield Polk, song writer, author and composer, 
expects to return to Miami the middle of November. 

William Thelen, teacher of voice, says that Miami charms 
him and that he is ready to make this city his home 
permanently. Mr. Thelen’s vocal class includes many 
prominent singers. 

Locke T. Highleyman, gifted young pianist, has returned 
North to resume her studies with Mr. Platt of Boston. 

Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Oklahoma City, Okla., October 20, 1921.— Sascha 
Racovitch, Russian tenor, has been elected choir director 
of the First Baptist Church choir, one of the largest in 
Oklahoma City. 

Mabel Carrico Holtzschue, soprano, who has been singing 
in Chautauqua work with the Redpath-Horner Company, 
has met with remarkable success in her tour through North 
Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota. 

The best music that Oklahoma City can produce will 
be available during this winter at a series of twelve pro- 
grams in Central High School auditorium. The plan is the 
result of efforts on the part of various clubs to stimulate 
musical interest in the city. 

At a meeting of Ladies’ Music Club Chorus, September 
16, forty members were present, and rehearsals began on 
the Coleridge-Taylor “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” Mrs. 
Frederick B. Owen will again serve as accompanist for 
the chorus and Edgar M. Cooke will direct. 

Kansas’ famous oratorio society will make a trip by 
special train to Oklahoma City to sing “The Messiah,” at 
state fair grounds pavilion during the convention of the 
Oklahoma Education Association, February 9. 

Ernest F. Pihlblad, president of Bethany College at Linds- 
borg, and head of the society of 500 voices and a fifty-piece 
orchestra that has made the Kansas town famous for music 
throughout the world, was in Oklahoma City September 17 
to complete arrangements with C, A. Barnett, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools. 

A small but appreciative audience heard the organ recital 
presented by Mrs. George Forsyth in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
September 11. She is a graduate of the Royal Academy 
of Music, London, and brought both schooling and intel- 
ligence to bear upon her work. 

H. Lillian Dechman, accompanied by Horatio Rench, 
tenor, presented the dedicatory concert, October 10, for the 
new organ in the First Methodist Church in Guthrie. Mr. 
Rench sang “I Cannot Say,” written by Wayne Campbell 
of Oklahoma City, and set to music by Miss Dechman, one 
of the leading organists of Oklahoma City. _ : 

To supplement the work of the MacDowell Club of Allied 
Arts, a junior club has been organized in Oklahoma City, 
with the committee in charge composed of Mrs. Jules 
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Bloch, Felice Haubiel and Florence O. Wilson. Additional 
members of the advisory board include Mrs. Floyd S. Lamb, 
Mrs. Walter D. Caldwell and Hyla F. Long. Mrs. Bloch 
will have charge of the music division of the work; Miss 
Wilson, the art department, and Miss Haubiel, dramatic art. 

Edla Lund, contralto, of Oklahoma City, appeared in con- 
cert before the Ladies’ Music Club of Shawnee, October 6, 
when an appreciative audience was in attendance. Mme. 
Lund sang a group of Swedish folk songs and a number of 
Scandinavian art songs. Vera Bump, pianist, was her 
accompanist. 


Kate Draper, vocal instructor, has closed her studios 
here and has gone to Lebanon, Mo., where she will spend 
the winter with her aged parents. Miss Draper has been 
teaching a summer class in Ada, Okla., and her plans for 
a large class were interrupted by her call home. 

Vera Bump, pianist, is now allied with the Merrick Stu- 
dios of Fine Arts. She acted as accompanist on a recent 
program. 

Esther McRuer, professional whistler, appeared before 
an audience in Huckins Hotel, September 24. 

Augusta Lenska, contralto, opened the concert season, at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, with a song recital. 


Omaha, Neb., October 19, 1921—The musical season 
was inaugurated here by Stanley Letovsky, composer-pianist 
and native son of this city, who has returned after a long 
sojourn in European music centers. His activities in the 
lines of composing and conducting, although they brought 
him many distinguished honors abroad, have’ not militated 
against his pianistic proficiency, as his recent recital readily 
demonstrated. Mr. Letovsky’s program was interesting both 
in conception and execution. His taste inclines to the vig- 
orous, the robust, the passionate, and while there are many 
moments of tenderness, it is in “the grand manner” that 
his fancy finds its freest expression. His program included 
a quintet of numbers from his own pen, which, though diver- 
sified in content, showed a predilection for the bravura style. 
Mr. Letovsky has a technic that recognizes no difficulties, 
and interprets in a manner at once highly individual and 
musical. 

_The Omaha Business Woman's Club has placed a course 
of concerts in the local field, and has displayed no little 
judgment and acumen in the choice of artists to be pre- 
sented. The first event in the series was a recital by Cyrena 
Van Gordon given in the municipal auditorium. Miss Van 
Gordon fully justified the expectations her coming had 
aroused, and while it is not always given to the opera artist 
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to present an evening of unalloyed pleasure in the role of 
song-recitalist, she proved herself amply qualified for the 
task. Her attractive presence, and the many refinements 
of her vocal style, gave her a quick hold on her hearers’ 
sympathies, a hold which was strengthened as the evening 
progressed. An effective piece of singing was the artist's 
version of “In the Steppe,” by Gretchaninoff. Alma Put 
nam proved an able and resourceful helper at the piano 

Other numbers in the Business Woman's Club series in 
clude Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Reed Miller, 
tenor; Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone; the Cherniavsky 
Trio, and Margaret Romaine, lyric soprano. All will appear 
in the municipal auditorium. 

August M. Borglum recently presented his pupil, Anna 
Knoflicek, in an informal piano recital. 

Myrtle Wyatt, soprano, was heard in a song recital at 
the studio of her teacher, Mary Munchhoff, October 2. 
Adelyn Wood accompanied. 

Peoria, Il., October 19, 1921.—The concert season 
in Peoria opened auspiciously, large and enthusiastic 
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eath. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 


The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 





ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 


Keep In Good Physical Condition 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Rooms 


advise you as to just what exercises you should 
indulge in to cure yourself. 


Our studios are always open for inspection. Drop 
in any time. You will be under no obligation. 


Telephone, Fitz Roy 2314 
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Fe PLIES ‘TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Scnoo. Desiren. 


“Would you kindly answer my question in your valuable 
magazine as early as possible? As I am a stranger in New 
York City, I am not acquainted with any of the music schools 
here { am a violinist and have taken six years of lessons 
from a teacher in Connecticut, I am looking for a school that 
has a private teacher, and at the same time, having the priv 
ilege of orchestral playing, and similar occasions Thanking 
you in advance.” 

All the large music schools and conservatories have violin teachers 
who would give private lessons, and there are probably those in 
which arrangements for orchestral playing could be arranged he 
best way would be to make up a list of such schools and conserva 
tories as given in the columns of the Musica Courier, then either 
visit them, or write to ask about their courses of study, There are 
a large number to select from and you probably can doubtless find 
something that exactly suits your purpose, 


YAMADA'S COMPOSITIONS. 


‘Would you be kind enough to tell me if there are any of 
the works of Yamada, the Japanese composer, specially arranged 
for the use of schools? J have heard that such is the case and 
would like information on the subject I know he has com 
posed many selections for piano and voice, Is he the conductor 
4 the Philharmonic Society of Tokyo? Any information will 
be thankfully received.” 
lo answer the last question first, it is quite true that Yamada is 
nductor of the Philharmonic Society of Tokyo, reports of which 
ionally appear in the Musica Courier. Among Yamada's 
compositions are some special numbers for the use of pupils in the 
second and third grades of schools, and they are published by Com 
Music Corporation, 14 East 48 Street, New York City. 
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Caruso’s RANGE. 


“As IT am a regular subscriber to your valuable magazine 
through our local dealer, I hope you will answer a question for 
few of us here The question of Caruso’s range has been 
discussed and we would like to know just what it was, En 
closed find slip eut from a paper which to my musical friends 
sheis more darkness than light In a record of Caruso and 
Melba singing ‘O' Soave Fanciulla,’ from ‘Boheme,’ the very 
last note seems to be about as high a note as he reaches in 
any of my large collection. Will you kindly tell me what it 
is Thanking you in advance,” 
The slip is quite correct, Whatever the actual range of Caruso’s 
voice may have been, its practical range was the same as that of 
a il other good tenor voices, from the tenor high C (that is, one 
xetave above middle ©) two octaves down, The note in the duet 
from “Boheme,” of which you have a record, is high C, 


DirricuLties FoR TENORS, 

One of the readers of the Musicar Courter in Paris recently 
asked for information as to difficult tenor solos, to which the Infor 
mation Bureau answered with half a dozen or more of what are con 
sidered “stiff” ones, That issue of the Musicat Courier having 
reached Paris, the following interesting letter on the subject has 

. been receiver 
“It was with a great deal of interest that I read the enclosed 
bit from the article under the heading of Inrormation 

Hureat I cannot refrain from calling your attention to the 

fact that I missed very much your not giving as an example 

of difficult tenor singing the cavatina, ‘Ecco ridente in_ cielo,’ 
from the ‘Harber of Seville.” I have had the good fortune 
since, in Paris, to study with a pupil of the once famous 
maestro, Giovanni Sbriglia, and my maestro has given me the 
aria I am mentioning. I have worked and worked to perfect 
myself in singing this aria and I can truthfully say it is dif- 
ficult, as it requires elegance and style and absolute perfect 
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mastery of smooth singing, perfectly placed; without that it is 
completely lost, It might interest you to know Maestro 
Sbriglia gave this aria to all tenors regardless of quality of 
timbre of voice. He always used to say that when once 
learned nothing afterwards would seem difficult.” 


Tonsi_s REMOVED. 


“Kindly tell me through your columns what effect the re- 
moval of tonsils could have on the quality of a tenor voice. 
Also, let me know if Caruso or McCormick had their tonsils 
removed?” 

If the operation of removing the tonsils is properly performed, 
there is no effect on the singing voice. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, neither Caruso nor McCormick were ever obliged to have 
this operation performed, 


Sr. Ceciria ACADEMY oF ROME, 


“Will you kindly let me have all particulars you can give 
me about the St. Cecilia Academy of Rome?” ; 

The Academy of St. Cecilia has been in existence for several 
hundred years and is without doubt the oldest academy of music 
in the world. It is now one of the four royal music academies of 
Italy, with Enrico Bossi, a distinguished organist and composer, 
as its director, In connection with it is the only regularly estab- 
lished symphony orchestra in Italy which plays, at the Augusteo, 
Rome, where the academy is also situated, Doubtless you have 
access to the Encyclopedia Britannica and in it—under “Rome,” 
if memory serves right--you will find more or less information 
about the academy, 

Mme. Vavpa’s Appress. 
“I would appreciate it very much if you would send me the 
present address of Mme. Giulia Valda, singing teacher.” 


Mme. Valda’s address is 61 Avenue Niel, Paris, France. She 
returned to Europe soon after the war ended, 





Sundelius Does Not “Carry” Her Own Piano 


Every trade has its jargon—and the musical business is 
not without it. Yet few would take the expression “carry 
her own piano” at its literal worth. Nevertheless, recently 
one benighted committee did when Marie Sundelius was 
singing in a small town in upper New York State. As it 
happened, the performance was on a Sunday. When the 
prima donna arrived on a train an hour before her concert 
an imposing looking committee was on the platform to 
welcome her. The formalities of greeting being over, the 
party was about to step into waiting cars to be conveyed to 
the local opera house, when Mme. Sundelius noticed the 
chairman of the delegation looking around him in perturba- 
tion and gazing after the disappearing train. Finally he 
approached her and ventured a furtive remark: “And your 
piano?” It was the prima donna’s turn to be alarmed. 
“My goodness! Isn’t it in the hall?” “No,” stammered 
the chairman, “we understood that you carried your own 


piano, 


High Praise for May Mukle 


May Mukle, cellist, appeared recently in Springfield, 
Mass., and was accorded an enthusiastic reception. Ac- 
cording to the Berkshire Evening Eagle, ‘Her playing was, 
as ever, a delight, and she ravished the audience with her 
superb technic.” At Sharon, Conn., Miss Mukle scored an- 
other success when she appeared for the Woman's Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. On November 4 she will play a 
return date in Pittsburgh. 

After filling numerous engagements in this section of the 
country and also in the Middle States, Miss Mukle will go 
to the Coast. She is planning to spend the Christmas holi- 
days in New Orleans. The cellist will play at Norwich, 
Conn., on February 15, and the following day will sail for 
England. 
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Bell Calls Ponselle “Vocal Miracle” 


That Rosa Ponselle’s concert in Cleveland, October 21, 
was a success is gathered from the comments of the Cleve- 
land reviewers and from the telegram from G, Bernardi, 
who managed the concert, to Samuel Geneen, of National 
Concerts, Inc., Miss Ponselle’s manager. The telegram 
follows: “Congratulations for the great and sweet artist 
who made wonderful success.” 

Archie Bell, writing in the Cleveland News, described 
Miss Ponselle’s triumph as follows: “Bernardi scored the 
best concert of his life at Masonic Hall, Friday evening, 
and consequently one of those unforgettable two-hour pro- 
grams was given by two supreme artists of the opera, Rosa 
Ponselle and Mario Chamlee. A huge audience left the hall 
thrilled, searching vocabularies for superlatives and spell- 
bound. It’s only October, but certainly it must have been 
one of the great events of the whole winter, and every per- 
son who was present has reason to congratulate himself on 
his good fortune. 

“Miss Ponselle came, saw, conquered—and even that 
seems to declare the truth tamely. Space at the hour of this 
writing prevents many details which she deserves in any ac- 
count of such a magnificent achievement as her contribution 
to the program. We have heard her praised—but we have 
heard others praised. Nowadays an audience must wait and 
be convinced. After she had sung her first aria everyone 
knew he was in the presence of sublime artistry, having the 
opportunity to hear a vocal miracle. Why enumerate the 
numbers of her program? There were arias galore and 
many, many songs, because she was liberal to generosity 
with extra numbers and ranged through a large repertory, 
although she told me afterwards that she would be willing 
to sing on and on, after the audience felt like beggars for 
coaxing more. Miss Ponselle liked that audience and it 
adored her. 

“Truly a great dramatic soprano with a score of quali- 
ties, such as perfect diction, that too often are lacking in 
the otherwise great! A voice that reaches a high B flat or 
C, holds it in a clear, vibrant tone like crystal until hearers 
breathe, entirely at her command, from a whispered breath 
to the tones of a huge pipe organ. All of these things and 
more are hers, including a stage presence and authority 
that might serve as a model for her elders. One detected 
the luscious richness of the young Nordica, the brilliancy 
of a young Melba, and most of all a new personality—Rosa 
Ponselle.” 


Kussner Pupil Delights Large Audience 


Jenny Teiko, an advanced pupil of: Marguerite Kussner, 
appeared as soloist at a concert given by the K. of C. at 
Cold Spring, N. J., on October 19. The young pianist 
charmed her audience by her artistic playing, which re- 
flected much credit upon her teacher. Her program num- 
bers were “Les deux Alouettes,” Leschetizky; prelude in G 
minor, Rachmaninoff, and “Automne” by Chaminade. The 
young artist has also been engaged to play at one of the 
Liederkranz concerts in the near future, 








Claussen Receives Plaudits in Mexico 


Recently Julia Claussen sang three times in one week 
with the Opera Company in Mexico City, giving two per- 
formances as Amneris in “Aida” and the other as Delilah in 
“Samson and Delilah.” Mme. Claussen made a strong im- 
pression in Mexico by her admirable interpretations of 
stellar roles. 
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November 10, 1921 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 53) 
audiences having greeted each of the three artists who 
have appeared thus far. Margery Maxwell was the first, 
giving a concert under the local direction of the Teachers’ 
Club, October 6. Her program was one which showed 
her voice to advantage and at the same time appealing 
to all classes of music lovers, which made up her audience. 

On Monday evening, October 10, the Peoria Women’s 
Club opened its season with a recital by Mary Welch, 
contralto of Chicago. Miss Welch had been presented 
to Peoria last winter at a private musicale, and this second 
appearance increased her popularity. Her voice is of rich, 
smooth quality and her personality very winning. 

Clarence Whitehill opened the season for the Amateur 
Musical Club, October 14, appearing in Mohammed Temple. 
He sang under difficulty, having contracted a cold, which 
was unfortunate on his-first hearing in the city. Never- 
theless, his audience was delighted with the power of his 
voice and recalled him repeatedly. The Peoria Players 
gave their first production of the season, October 18, in 
the Women’s Club Music Hall, which they use as their 
“Little Theater.” This organization is in its third year and 
has become unusually successful. Peoria is fortunate in 
having some excellent talent among these players, who 
give a production once every month during the winter. 
If last night’s audience is a forecast it will become neces- 
sary for them to seek larger quarters or restrict their 
tickets to certain favored ones. The three plays presented 
for this first offering were “A Court Comedy,” by Marjorie 
Benton Cooke; “The Critics,” by St. John Ervine, and 
“A Dear Little Wife,” by Gerald Dunn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, October 17, 1921.—Official an- 
nouncement is made by George D. Pyper, manager of the 
Musical Arts, Society, that the appearance of Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, is aWured for later in the season, and it is also 
possible that the eminent baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, 
will be obtained for one recital. 

John J. McClellan, chief organist of the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle, as received official notice of his election to the 
position of organist at the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Mr. McClellan, who recently completed his twenty-first year 
as organist of the tabernacle, has during his term of service 
attained national recognition. He has given thousands of 
free recitals, attended by tourists from all over the world, 
and has given programs in many American cities. 

Lyda Edmunds, of the faculty of the L. D. S. School 
of Music, has returned from Chicago, where she spent 
the summer in post-graduate study under Josef Lhevinne 
and Rudolph Ganz. Margaret Summerhays continues her 
vocal work in New York until the first of January, when 
she will return to the School of Music. Robert Fisher, one 
of the scholarship students and former teacher at the 
Boston Conservatory, will be cello instructor for the 
school, 

The course of study outlined for the year’s work of the 
music section of the Ladies’ Literary Club promises to be 
an interesting one. The study of musical history, combined 
with musical theory and Russian and American music, 
will be carried on. The programs have been prepared by 
a committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. John Brumb- 
lay. The first regular meeting of the section was held 
September 13, at which the program was presented by 
Lawrence Eberley; Thomas Giles, University of Utah; 
Genevieve and Loretta Malone. 

Amadee Trembly, organist and choir director at the 
Cathedral of the Madeleine, will give a free public recital 
each Sunday afternoon at 4. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company appeared in Salt Lake 
October 10. “Carmen,” with Alice Gentle in the title role, 
was the matinee offering. In purity and beauty of voice 
Miss Gentle is unexcelled, while her conception of the role 
was so superb that none was willing to lose an accent or 
a gesture. Morgan Kingston, as Don Jose, endeared him- 
self to his auditors both as singer and actor. Greek Evans, 
as Escamillo, handled the “Toreador” song with a swing 
and dash that brought forth insistent applause. 

Puccini’s “La Boheme,” the second presentation, brought 
Queena Mario, soprano, to the fore as Mimi. Miss 
Mario’s interpretation of the character was delightfully 
appealing and artistic throughout. She sings with ease 
and finish. Scotti was the Marcel, and here the famed 
baritone had a role in which his marvelous histrionic 
powers were demonstrated. Joseph Hislop was the Rudolph. 
His voice is one of the best of the tenors yet heard in 
Salt Lake. In his big aria and his chief duets Mr. Hislop 
was given a deserved ovation. 

San Antonio, Tex., October 19, 1921.—The musical 
season was formally opened when Frida Stjerna, Swedish 
mezzo-soprano, was presented in recital, October 4, by the 
Tuesday Musical Club. She possesses a voice of unusual 
sweetness. Her diction and enunciation are remarkable 
and her numbers were given with deep musical understand- 
ing. Of particular interest were the Scandinavian songs 
the text of which was explained. Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Meadows, one of the city’s prominent musicians, gave splen- 
did support at the piano. Encores were necessary after 
each group. Mme, Stjerna is living for the present in San 
Antonio and is a welcome addition to musical circles. 

Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, appeared in re- 
cital, October 10, for the benefit of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Julien Paul Blitz conductor, and Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg president), honoring in this way his home. 
An audience which completely filled Beethoven Hall greeted 
him, and he received an ovation. Compositions by Carissimi, 
Handel, Hopkinson, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Francis 
Moore, Edgar Johns Donizetti, Massenet, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Schindler, Foster, Kathleen Clarke, Stickles, Vanderpool 
and Bantock comprised the program, augmented by many 
encores. Arvid Wallin, at the piano, gave fine support, also 
contributing a group of three Beethoven waltzes which were 
decidedly enjoyable. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society has resumed rehearsals 
for the season, under the baton of David Ormesher, for- 
merly of Dallas, Tex. ; 

The Chaminade Choral Society, Julien Paul Blitz director, 
has resumed rehearsals for the season. 

Spartanburg, S. C., October 23, 1921—Three con- 
certs are to be given in the eighth annual winter concert 
course under the auspices of Converse College and the 
Woman’s Music .Club, On the first program will appear 
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Arturo Bonucci, cellist, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. The 
first March concert will be given by Anna Case. The third 
and last concert will be the appearance of Ignaz Friedman, 
Polish pianist. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Toledo, Ohio, October 8, 1921—The Civic Music 
League, which has heretofore given six concerts during the 
season, will make a radical departure from its usual cus- 
tom by adding four afternoon concerts to its series of six 
evening concerts. The first concert of the league will be 
an evening of grand opera, given by the Scotti Grand oe 
era Company, which will present a double bill—“I Pagli- 
acci” and “La Navarraise.” John McCormack will come 
to Toledo on March 10. The Cleveland Orchestra, under 
the baton of Nicolai Sokoloff, will be the third attraction 
of the league. A newcomer for Toledo is Vasa Prihoda, 
Bohemian violinist. Frances Alda, who is a great favorite 
with Toledo audiences, will appear on March 27. The 
evening series will close with a joint recital by Victor de 
Gomez, cellist, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. The first after- 
noon concert of the season will be given by Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Other artists of the Sunday afternoon series will 
be Sergei Rachmaninoff, Margaret Romine, and the Bar- 
rére Little Symphony Orchestra, This will be Bradford 
Mills’ seventh season as the manager of the Civic Music 
League. George Orwig has been elected its president. All 
concerts will be given at the Coliseum. 

Some of the best known artists on the recital stage will 
appear this season in the Teachers’ Course, under the man- 
agement of Ada Ritchie. The course opens with Florence 
Easton, soprano, and Marion Chamlee, tenor. Tuesday, 
November 12, brings another joint recital—Rosa Raisa, so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone 
of the same organization. The coming of Lucrezia Bori, 
the Spanish coloratura soprano, is awaited with much in- 
interest. Pablo Casals will give a recital on January 31, 
Erika Morini, violinist, will bring the season to a close. 

The Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Association will give 
three piano recitals with an additional children’s matinee. 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, whose two-piano playing was 
the sensation of last year’s course, will return as the open- 
ing number of the series. In January Leo Ornstein has 
been secured. Ernesto Berumen will be the last of the se- 
ries. Guy Maier will play the children’s program. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
this violinist adds a tone of eminently agreeable quality 
and an intonation that is well nigh flawless. Her phrasing 
is that of a sound musician and her interpretations generally 
convincing. Miss Neill, in short, made an exceedingly 
favorable impression on her enthusiastic hearers and was 
warmly applauded. 
Conservatory Notes, 

Harold F, Schwab, of Los Angeles, a member of the 
senior class, New England Conservatory of Music, gave 
an organ recital in Jordan Hall, Wednesday evening, 
November 9, Of especial local interest was his inter- 
ane of the symphonic poem, “Easter Morning,” of 
lenry M. Dunham, of the Conservatory faculty. Other 
numbers were: Bossi, second sonata, op. 71; Faulkes, 
Cantilene, pastorale in A minor; Bach, toccata in F major, 
and Vierne, first symphony, op. 14 

Harvarp Orcuestra To Be Hear. 


Inspired, no doubt, by the example and reward of the 
Harvard Glee Club, the Pierian Sodality, the Harvard 
University Orchestra will undertake a series of concerts 
outside Cambridge, to which the general public will be 
admitted. The first concert will be given at the Copley 
Theater on November 27; the second at Symphony Hail 
in January, and a third, also at Symphony Hall, in 
March. 

Apo.tio CLus To CELEBRATE FirtH ANNIVERSARY. 

This year will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Apollo Club, and the event will be celebrated by a con- 
cert open to the public on March 14 at Symphony Hall. 
This excellent men’s choir will then be assisted by Titta 
Ruffo, the popular baritone. The other three concerts 
of the season will take place as usual at Jordan Hall. Tes 





Guilmant Organ School Alumni Reunion 


The Alumni Association of the Guilmant Organ School 
will hold its first reunion of the season, Monday evening, 
November 14. Harold Vincent Milligan, graduate of the 
school, will give his lecture on “Three Centuries of Ameri- 
can Song,” assisted by Olive Nevin, soprano (in costume), 

The association, which has on its roll many prominent 
organists now located throughout the country, has extensive 
plans for the winter and is an active organization. 

The Hon. Philip Berolzheimer is the honorary president 
and J. W. MacDowell, president. The other officers are: 
Frederic Wesley Berryman, first vice-president; + Lillian 
Ellegood Fowler, second vice-president; Willard Irving 
Nevins, treasurer, and Gertrude H. Hale, secretary. 


Adele Lewing Active 

Adele Lewing was the soloist at the Jubilee Concert of 
the Lutheran Church of St. Matthew, and also at the fare- 
well entertainment in the same auditorium given to Pastor 
Storm, when a new trio movement of the pianist’s had its 
initial performance. It is called “Song of the Night” and 
was played by Miss Barley (violinist), Mr. Rupprecht 
(cellist) and the composer. 

The Messenger, in a report of the concert, said: “Did 
you ever hear Miss Lewing play? She certainly can make 
the piano talk and has the touch of the master.” 

Miss Lewing will reappear this week for the fourth time 
and has reopen@d her studios at 115 Hamilton Place and 
Steinway Hall. 


MacDermids to Entertain 
At their new residence and studio in New York City, 
321 Riverside Drive, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and James 
G. MacDermid will give a reception and musicale for Helen 
Grahame Wait, the coloratura soprano, following which 
Miss Wait will leave for Italy. She won great approval 
in her appearances in Buenos Aires last season. 
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Chere is very little change in the condition of things the- 
atrical here. A few of the dramas are heading up nicely 
and a large percentage of musical attractions playing to big 
audiences. But in the majority of theaters attendance still 
is far below what had been expected. If there is not a 
decided improvement in the attendance in the next few 
weeks, the season will hold the record for financial losses. 

New offerings seem ever plentiful, and managers appear 
not in the least discouraged, for as fast as a production 
passes on there is a new one to take its place. _ 

This week finds a perfect onrush of new things, Billie 
Burke comes to the Henry Miller in “The Intimate Stran- 
gers”; “The Mad Dog,” to the Comedy; “The Straw,” by 
Eugene O'Neill, to the Greenwich Village; Helen Freeman, 
in “The Great Way,” to the Park; Bessie Barriscale, in 
“The Skirt,” to the Bijou; Ed. Wynn, in “The Perfect 
Fool,” to the George M. Cohan; “Hamlet,” with Sothern 
and Marlowe, at the Century; and a bill of four one act 
plays at the Princess. “The Title” to the Belmont; “To 
the Mountains,” to the Apollo, and Ziegfeld’s midnight 
frolic, “Let's Go,” are due on November 14. 

All of last week’s openings seem to stand a better chance 
to have a run than any newcomers lately. “Good Morning, 
Dearie.” at the Globe, is considered very good, “Anna 


Christie,” by Eugene O'Neill, was also highly praised. 


“Tue Granp Duke.” 


Perhaps of all the new offerings last week David Be- 
lasco’s production, “The Grand Duke,” with Lionel Atwill 
as star, at the Lyceum Theater, attracted the most atten- 
tion. This is another Sacha Guitry comedy, and adapted 
for our stage by Achmed Abdullah. It must be said in the 
“The Grand Duke” is not nearly so interest- 

In the translation, as is always the case 
with French comedies, they lose their brilliancy and effect 
and leave only a flimsy and fragile tale loosely strung 
along—a bit risque, satirical, at times witty, but withal un- 
convincing. There are enough followers of Belasco in New 
York City to keep “The Grand Duke” playing for’ some 
time, but there is not the element of popular appeal in the 
production to make it win success by its Own merits, even 
seemed to be highly entertained and 


beginmng that 
ing as “Deburau.” 


though the audience 


amused 

In the very first act the stupidity of the English lesson 
between the Grand Duke and Marie was enough to cause 
one to lose interest in the outset, In fact, this was only one 
of the many moments of wanton exaggeration that were so 


urprising in a Belasco production 

Lionel Atwill makes the most of a very artificial role, 
that of the Russian Grand Duke, making his way in Paris 
by giving English lesson He is always the finished artist 
and most interesting despite his limitations in “The Grand 
Duke.” 

Lina Abarbanell, of musical comedy fame, was a delight- 
ful surprise As Mile. Martinet, the music teacher, she 
rivaled Mr. Atwill; in fact, their scenes together were the 
only ones that were really amusing. Vivian Tobin and Mor- 
van Farley, the two romantic youngsters, were quite satis- 
factory John L. Shine, as the rich plumber, Vermillon, 
was amusing in his efforts to be “chic.” 

Even with this excellent cast the results are not such 
that would cause one to enthuse. It is too bad that so much 
good talent should be wasted in trying to make a hilaricus 
comedy out of a play that in the very beginning is handi- 
capped in the transplanting. 


“GoLpeN Days” at THE GAIETY, 


“Golden Days,” a comedy of youth by Sidney Toler and 
Marion Short, opened at the Gaiety Theater, Tuesday 
evening, November 1, under’the direction of George C. 
[yler and A. L. Erlanger. The scenes are laid in Farm- 
dale, Conn., and New York City, covering a period of two 
years between June, 1917, and June, 1919. It is the old 
story of the girl, jilted because of her country clothes, en- 
tering into an innocent conspiracy with another nice chap 
to punish the jilter, only to find, as time goes on, that she 
really never loved him at all. Instead, the make believers 
discover that it isn't make believe after all. Meanwhile, the 
heroine and all the boys go to France, where they have all 
sorts of adventures, but return home safely with only one 
missing. Helen Hayes, as Mary Anne Simmonds, does 
some of the best work of her career. It is a thoroughly 
convincing portrayal and the audience enjoyed it thoroughly. 
Blanche Chapman as Mrs, Simmonds, Minna Gale Haynes 
as Mrs. Kirkland, Jo Wallace as Betsy, Florence Earle as 
Miss Slissy, Donald Gallaher as Richard Stanhope, and 
Russell Medcraft as Teddy Farnum were splendidly cast 
and deserve special mention. The settings and costumes 
likewise were excellent. Under the direction of Theodore 
Bendix, the orchestra helped to liven the tedium of the 
intermissions 

CLOSINGS 

“The Right to Strike,” reported to have been a success in 
London, proved to be a decided failure here. It closed after 
one week at the Comedy Theater. 

“The White Headed Boy,” at the Henry Miller Theater, 
closed last week to go on tour. This Irish comedy was 
highly amusing, and had the season been other than it is, 
might have remained for a longer time. 

“The Night Cap” has also left to try its fate away from 
jroadway. The twelve weeks’ stay was considered very 
fair 
“Sonya,” after playing at the 48th Street Theater for 
fourteen weeks, also closed. This was a surprise. It was 
never considered pepular and outstayed all expectation. 

“The Hero,” one of the most worth while plays of the 
season, has had a struggle to exist at the Belmont. It will 
end its run this week. 

“Love Dreams,” a charming musical comedy with every- 
thing to recommend it to a discerning public, also closed. 

“Back Pay,” a play by Fannie Hirst, was very disappoint- 
ing and was never considered sufficiently strong to last. It 
had a forced run of about nine weeks. 

“The Three Musketeers,” the Fairbanks film, will also 
end this week. It is moving over to the Strand for a two 
weeks’ stay at regular Strand admission prices. 

The Pavlowa season“also ends this week. “Bruder Stran- 
binger,” a Viennese operetta by Edmund Eysler, will open 


the season of German comic opera at the Manhattan on No- 
vember 14. 
Marcet Dupre Guest or Society or THEATER OrGANISTS. 


Marcel Dupre, organist of Notre Dame, Paris, has cabled 
the Society of Theater Organists that he accepts with pleas- 
ure the invitation to a reception which will be held in his 
honor some time in November, at the Magna Chordia Stu- 
dios, at 10 East Forty-eighth street. Many of the foremost 
musicians of the country have been invited to attend. This 
celebrated organ virtuoso will give the opening recital on 
the new organ at the John Wanamaker store. 

Herpert’s Composition PLAYED AT STRAND, 

Victor Herbert's latest composition, “The Call of Peace,” 
is being played by the Strand Symphony Orchestra this 
week, where Armistice Day is being celebrated. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Herbert was the guest conductor of the 
Strand orchestra and the occasion was the cause of much 
demonstration on the part of movie fans. 

Feature Pictures at Covent GARDEN. 

Arrangements have about been completed for converting 
famous Covent Garden into a first release picture house, 
with an elaborate presentation patterned after the Ameri- 
can picture houses. There will be a symphony orchestra 
and the best artists that are available. Walter Wagner, an 
American, will be manager. 

Notes, 

At the Times Square Theater on November 18, Ruth 
Draper will give her first New York recital. There will be 
another performance on the 22nd and the 27th. Miss Draper 
has just finished a very successful season in Paris. 

Nathaniel Finston is musical director of the Chicago 
Theater, said to be the largest and finest picture house 
yet built. He has an orchestra of ninety-five pieces. Mr. 
Finston was formerly musical director here of the Capitol 
Theater. 

“The Circle,” produced by the Selwyns and playing at 
their theater, the Selwyn, will give two extra matinees this 
week. This is by far the most popular of the dramatic offer- 
ings on Broadway for the season. 

Marguerita Sylva, the opera singer, is .soon to begin a 
ten weeks’ engagement with Shubert vaudeville. 

It was reported last week that the movies are after 
“Jacko,” the crow at the Hippodrome. No wonder, with 
all the sensational publicity he has had—from carrying off 
the honors in “Get Together” to the $50,000 insurance 
policy that has been taken out on his life. He would make 
a mighty interesting picture, so why shouldn't he become a 
film star? 

Armistice Day is being celebrated at the Capitol this 
week. Lucien Boyer, the French composer, known in this 
country for his war songs, particularly “Madelon,” is 
making his debut, singing many of his compositions. 

Margaret Anglin has been appointed honorary member 
of the English Club at the University of California. This 
honor bestowed on the distinguished actress was a tribute 
from the university for the wonderful performances of 
“Electra,” “Medea” and “Iphigenia” which Miss Anglin 
gave in the Greek Theater there several years ago. 

Tue StTranp. 

Strand patrons paused a moment after entering that well 
known Broadway institution last week, wondering whether 
they had made a mistake or not, for the new stage settings 
and decorations by John Wenger bore not the slightest 
resemblance to that used formerly. They may expect to 
be delightfully surprised each week in the future, for the 
color and composition of the window will be changed in 
accordance with the new policy. The overture consisted of 
selections from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which a 
chorus participated. The soloists were Kitty McLaughlin, 
soprano, and Judson House, tenor, who sang the “Siciliana” 
with fine effect. The feature was Rex Beach’s “The Iron 
Trail,” an excellent picture of Alaska. For the prologue, 
the Strand Male Quartet, clothed after the manner of the 
hero of the tale, in Stetson hats and reefers, sang Wen- 
rich’s “By the Campfire” with their accustomed verve and 
beauty of ensemble. In an endeavor to satisfy, it also 
gave the familiar “Sweet and Low.” In addition to the 
organ solo played by Percy J. Starnes, Mus. Doc., and 
Ralph S. Brainard, to close the program there was also a 
saxophone solo by J. Gurewich among the musical offerings. 
Mr. Gurewich, who was listed as “soloist Sousa’s Band,” 
played a valse fantasie of his own entitled “Emily.” The 
audience made him return for an additional number. 

Tue RIAto. 

William S. Hart, in “White Oak,” was the feature attrac- 
tion at the Rialto last week, which did not fail to attract 
large audiences of those who place Hart high up among 
their movie gods. Carl Rollins, baritone, sang Mentor 
Crosse’s “The Cowboy’s Love Song” with great gusto, and 
his costume, that of the traditional cowboy, lent additional 
atmosphere, The overture was the first Hungarian rhapsody 
of Liszt, and proved to be one of the best things the Rialto 
Orchestra, with Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau con- 
ducting, has done. It was far from being a mechanical 
performance, and the czimbalom solo played by Bela Nyary 
lent still greater effectiveness thereto. A number worthy 
of special praise was the Cecil Forsyth composition, 
“Chanson Celtique,” played by William T, Eastes, viola 
virtuoso, which was given an interesting rendition. For the 
organ solo Frank Stewart Adams played the bacchanale 
from Meyerbeer’s “The Huguenots” in his usual fine style. 

Tue Rtvoxt, 

The musical feature of last week’s program at the Rivoli 
was the overture, which consisted of the first movement 
of the Widor fifth symphony in F minor. Written for the 
organ, the work was orchestrated by Frank Stewart Adams, 
organist at the Rialto Theater, and given its first perform- 
ances about a year ago, when it was on the Rivoli program 
for one week and was also heard privately at a meeting 
of the National Association of Organists. The pedal cadenza 
is by Prof. Firmin Swinnen, who was the soloist last week, 
and who by his splendid work thoroughly deserved the 
prolonged and: enthusiastic applause which was accorded 
nim. The Rivoli Orchestra, with Frederick Stahlberg and 
Emanuel Baer conducting, aided greatly in the effectiveness 


AMUSEMENTS 
Fri., Nov. 18 & Tu., Nov. 22, at 3 
TIMES SQUARE THEATRE Sun. Nights, Nov. 20 & 27, 8:30 


Ruth Draper 


Direct from Her Paris and London Successes in 
ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 
Tickets $2.50 to 50c, Tour Mgt. James B, Pond, 50 E, 42d St., N. Y. 








“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World, 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 
Ex.Sat.) 


PRICES CUT IN TWO ‘il? is: $1.00, EVE'S “i850 


“peers CAPITOL ‘apr3he 


“Subway to Door” 
ture Palace 


EDW. BOWES, 
Mng. Dir. 

Week Beginning Sunday, Nov. 13 

WILLIAM FOX Presents 


WILLIAM FARNUM 


“PERJURY” 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 


MARK 


STRAND 


Direction Jos. L. Plunkett, Broadway at 47th Street 
Week Beginning Nov. 13 


MARY PICKFORD 


in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CARL EDOUARDE, Conductor 














Theatres under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI “oxs220' Second | Beg. SUNDAY 


49th Street Week NOV. 13 
GEORGE LOANE TUCKER'S Production 


“LADIES MUST LIVE” 


With BETTY COMPSON A Paramount Picture 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer, Conductors 


RIALT Week 


A GEORGE MELFORD Production 


“THE SHEIK” 


With AGNES AYRES & RUDOLPH VALENTINO 
Paramount Picture 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau, Conductors 


CRITERION tne: sauare 
ELSIE FERGUSON and WALLACE REID 


in “PETER IBBETSON’’ A Paramount Picture 
“The Enchanted Forest” 
Scenic Transformation by Nicholas DeLipsky 
Criterion Orchestra 
Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, conducting 











Times Square | Second Week 





Fifth. week 














of the work. It is a cause for regret to Rivoli patrons to 
learn that Professor Swinnen is leaving that organization 
to accept a position in Philadelphia, but New York’s loss 
will be the Quaker City’s gain, for Mr. Swinnen has proven 
himself to be one of those musicians who are doing so 
much for the raising of musical standards in this country. 
A charming number was “Visions,” the settings of which 
were by Joseph Urban, Grace Foster, soprano, and Lillian 
Powell, Hilda Christian and Grace Emerson, dancers, each 
contributed to its success. Edoardo Albano, baritone, sang 
an aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” after the feature 
picture, which was “Enchantment,” with Marion Davies 
in the principal role. May JoHNson. 


New York Musical Attractions 

“Blossom Time” (musical comedy on the life of Franz 
Schubert), Ambassador Theater. 

“Bombo” (Al Jolson’s Revue), Jolson Theater. 

“Get Together” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Love Dreams” (a musical play), Apollo Theater. 

“Good Morning, Dearie” (musical comedy), Globe 
Theater. 

“Musix Box Revue” (with all-star cast), The Music Box. 

“Sally” (last season’s phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 
Theater. 

“The O’Brien Girl” (George M. Cohan’s revue), Liberty 
Theater. ’ 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” (spectacular 
revue), Shubert Theater. 

Feature Picrures Tuat Continue. 

“The Three Musketeers” (last week), Lyric Theater. 

“Theodora,” Astor. 

“Peter Ibbetson,” Criterion. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK OPENS AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 


From Kansas City comes a thrilling account of Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink at the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, recently held there. 

Ten housand American Legion boys saluted “Mother” 
Schumann-Heink at the impressive memorial service by 
rising to their feet and cheering. The band played as she 
entered the huge Convention Hall, escorted by officers of 
the Legion. Between the speeches she sang the “Flanders 
Requiem,” by Frank La Forge, with the composer at the 
piano; after the benediction she sang “Taps” with won- 
derful tone, inspired by the memory of the thousands of 
her American boys and her own son. Not a dry eye was 
in the house after her inspired tribute. 

The next day the great contralto officially opened the 
convention by singing the “Star Spangled Banner.” Com- 
mander Emery formally called the convention to order at 
half past nine. The crowd that packed every available 
inch of space stood and cheered lustily as the National 
Commander advanced to the front of the stage, but as the 
gong sounded throughout the great hall the throng became 
silent. 

“We shall open by ‘Mother’ Schumann-Heink singing 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,’” Commander Emery said. 

The crowd rose cheering. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, the idol of the Legion, advanced 
to the front of the stage carrying an American flag. The 
crowd became quiet. There was a breathless hush. The 
people stood rigidly at attention while the great contralto 
sang the National Anthem. As she sang she waved the 
flag over her head, emphasizing the words, and, as the 
music died away, she gave the flag a final flourish over 
her head. After an interval of silence, as if in consecration, 
there was a burst of cheering that lasted several minutes. 
Then Mme. Schumann-Heink presented the flag to John 
Winzer, the national chaplain. Turning to Commander 
Emery, the sager took both his hands in hers and held 





Photo © Underwood & Underwood 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HBEINK, 


them a moment in silence. As she turned away she placed 
her hand to her face, as if to veil an emotion that was 
too deep to share even with her boys. 

Thus the great contralto added another noble memory 
to her long list of unforgettable appearances. 








NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Thursday, November 10 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening........+++: Carnegie Hall 
George Raudenbush, violin recital, afternoon, . Aeolian Hall 
Harriet Van Emden, song recital, evening....Aeolian Hall 
Dorothy Whittle, song recital, afternoon.......Town Hall 
Friday, November 11 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon........- .Carnegie Hall 
Helen Jeffrey, violin recital, evening.........Carnegie Hall 
Alexander Chigrinsky, piano recital, evening..Aeolian Hall 


Saturday, November 12 
Paul Kochanski, violin recital, afternoon....Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening..... aah me Carnegie Hall 
John Powell, piano recital, afternoon..........Aeolian Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, afternoon...........++++. Town Hall 
Beethoven Society, afternoon..........+++++++- Hotel Plaza 
Bel Canto, afternoon........... RE re .. Waldorf-Astoria 


Sunday, November 13 


Reinald Werrenrath, song recital, afternoon..Carnegie Hall 
Explanatory recital on Wagner’s Music-Drama, after- 
OOO. i cvces Lavvecvs os Aeolian Hall 
Francis Rogers, song recital, afternoon......... Town Hall 
George Reimherr, song recital, afternoon. . National Theater 
Chaliapin, song recital, evening.... Manhattan Opera House 
Goldman Concert Band, evening.......... .... Hippodrome 


Monday, November 14 
Margot de Blanck, piano recital, afternoon....Aeolian Hall 


Emil Borsody, cello recital, evening........... Aeolian Hall 
Yolanda Mero, piano recital, afternoon.......... Town Hall 
Alexander Sébold, violin recital, evening........ Town Hall 


Tuesday, November 15 
Richard Strauss and Philadelphia Orchestra, even- 
Mi cc demands , Metropolitan Opera House 
Frieda Hempel, song recital, evening......... Carnegie Hall 
Ethel Rust Mellor, song recital, afternoon... .. Aeolian Hall 
New York Chamber Music Society, evening...Aeolian Hall 
Alexander Sklarevski, piano recital, afternoon... Town Hall 


Wednesday, November 16 


Valentina Crespi, violin recital, afternoon.... ./ Aeolian Hall 
Francesca Cucé, song recital, evening.......... Town Hall 


Van der Veer and Miller on Tour 


Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller are now on tour 
in the West and Southwest, where many engagements have 
been booked for them. October 17 they opened their solidly 
booked tour at Fort Worth, Tex., appearing in Denton, 
Gransville, Brownwood, San Angelo, Hereford, Flagstaff 
(Ariz.), El Paso, Kingsville and Laredo (Tex.), Altus and 
Bartlesville (Okla.), Parsons, Atchison and Topeka ( Kan.) 
and Clay Center, Friend, Lincoln and Omaha (Neb.). 


They will appear in joint recital in Bristol, Va., Novem- 
ber 25. They will return to New York in December, when 
they will resume the vocal teaching that they so success- 
fully started during the first year of their summer colony 
of music students, at Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 
Incidentally, the Millers are planning to conduct their classes 
there on an even more elaborate scale, due to the success 
of last summer. 

Of their joint recital in Fort Worth the Fort Worth 
Record said: “As an example of pure vocalism, none can 
exceed these versatile artists, who are equally at home in 
dramatic expositions, in oratorio or in simple ballads.” The 
Reed Millers are great favorites in Fort Worth, where they 
have appeared many times. 


Bos Brings New Songs for Nellie and 
Sara Kouns 


Conrad V. Bos, who accompanied Nellie and 
Kouns at their last New York recital last April, was so 
enthusiastic over their duet singing that when in Europe 
last summer he searched high and low for new pieces to 
add to their repertory. His searching was most pro- 
ductive and as a result more than twenty duets new to this 
country will be features of their recital program this 
season. 


Sara 


Maier and Pattison on Six Weeks’ Tour 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison left New York on Novem- 
ber 1, on their first long tour of the season, opening in 
Duluth on November 3, and to be followed by recitals in 
Virginia (Minn.), Milwaukee, Chicago, Ripon (Wis.), De- 
troit, Peoria, Mansfield (Ohio), Toledo, Dayton, Hamil- 
ton (Ohio), Des Moines and Joplin. In addition to their 
Chicago recital they will also play with the orchestra there 


on Nov. 25 and 26. 
Hurlbut Honored by Marquis d’Abizzi 


Paris, October 1, 1921.—The Marquis d’Abizzi has writ- 
ten a song and dedicated it to the well known tenor and 
de Reszke disciple, Harold Hurlbut. ‘This young nobleman 
is the possessor of a tenor voice of great beauty and studied 


with Mr. Hurlbut during thg latter's teaching days in this 
country. nN 


Mattie Willis Classes in the Dunning System 


Mrs. Mattie D. Willis, the well known exponent of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, 
will resume her regular classes at Waco, Texas, on Jan 
uary 9. She will have classes in New York June 26, Au- 
gust 14 and September 20. 


Bloch to Be Heard November 21 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch will give a sonata recital 
for violin and piano on Monday evening, November 21, at 
the Town Hall. * 


Schmitz’ New York Recital November 27 
E. Robert Schmitz will give a New York recital at the 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon November 27. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











(CG. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO 
By Beethoven 


Timothee Adamowski is perhaps the better known of the Boston 
brothers, conducting the Boston “Pops,” appearing as violin soloist, 
ete., but Joseph, the cellist, and younger brother, deserves a special 
niche of fame, for he is a high-class musician of ideals, He it is 
who has edited, fingered, bowed and revised the seven Beethoven 
trios, those pure, classic works which have given so much joy to 
everyone for a century poet. The same principles which were found 
in his editing of the Mozart trios by Mr, Adamowski have been 
followed in these, which date from 1795 to the last years of Bee 
thoven’s life. The first trio, though not Beethoven's first 
was his first published work, being marked “Op. 1, No. 1,” and 
came out through his Viennese publishers when he was twenty-five 
years of age. It is a matter of knowledge that he generally wrot« 
his works a year or two before their publication Three of the 
trios are included in this op, 1, works which were destined to be 
come immortal, studied ‘by Conservatory students everywhere, played 
all over the world, standard because filled with beauty Pertection 
of form develops as he continues composing this species of chamber 
music, until in the last, Beethoven's op, 97, we have a truly re 
markable work, remarkable to this day, unapproached, unapproach 
able. A cranky, queer old bachelor he may have been; but this 
was what he presented to the world. His music echoes a noble na 
ture, pure thoughts, deep thoughts, a religious nature, ecstatic musi 
cal emotions, humor, and what not! The first three trios are known 
as the “Lichnowsky Trios” because dedicated to his patron and ad 
mirer, Prince Carl yon Lichnowsky, Trio IV is the so-called “Clari 
net Trio,” inasmuch as it may be played by clarinet instead of 
violin. To do this, Beethoven had to allow for the smaller compass 
of the instrument, and avoid all double notes, for no player of a 
wind instrument is able to blow more than one tone simultaneously 
This trio is dedicated to Countess von Thun, related to that other 
Austrian branch of the nobility, Thun-and-Taxis The fifth trio, 
in D is the celebrated one dedicated to Countess Marie von Erdody, 
the Hungarian belle, with whom it is said Beethoven was at one 
time in love, Much good it did him! These Court ladies had other 
fish in the fire. But she found it too difficult to play, so Bee 
thoven “tried again,” after many years, and turned out the sixth 
trio, but played a joke on the fair countess, by making it more 
difficult than the fifth. Seventy-five pages long, the seventh trio, 
dedicated to Archduke Rudolph, that true friend of the now deaf 
composer, whose life was in music, and more music, is a magnificent 
work, It is unnecessary to say anything further about the musi 
cal worth of these trios, but it is urged that wherever a violin and 
cello may be found, that this music be cultivated It will open 
new vistas, create an atmosphere utterly unknown to such as have 
never played these works, and make for a broader musical under 
standing, not only within the players themselves, but also for such 
as hear them, either in the home circle, or in recitals 


(Calderon & Co., Alexandria, Egypt) 


FIRST SYMPHONY (Unfinished Owing to the Death of 
the Composer) 


By Kun Arpad 


This work consists of three finished movements and fifteen pages 
of the finale, No attempt is been made to complete it The 
printed score simply comes to an end where the composer left off 
at the end of a page. One turns over, expecting more to tollow, 
and finds nothing but an empty sheet. It is startling, and rather 
shocking, in its suggestion of how all of us must end in much th 
same way when our work is done and an empty page is left for the 
“what might have been.” Few composers round out their lives like 
Beethoven with his “Ninth,” Wagner with “Parsifal,’’ Tschaikow 
sky with his “Pathetic.”” This symphony of un Arpad is not 
pathetic except that it is unfinished and that it gives us a rather 
sad picture of a would-be composer with neither great talent nor 
great technic, It is strictly old fashioned, out of place in this get 
eration. Who was Kun Arpad? The name sounds vaguely familiar 
but no available musical dictionary lists it It is impossible, there 
fore, to give any information on the subject It is gratifying, how 
ever, to know that the Musicat Courter is read at Alexandria, 
Egypt. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


“SONG WITHOUT WORDS” (for Voice) 
By A. Walter Kramer 


Kramer first thought of this as a me! 


One imagines that Mr 
violin and piano and in an arrange 


for violin (it is published for 


ment for women’s voices, as well as for voice and piano) and that 
“Greta,” to whom it is dedicated, saw it and said: “Why, I can 
sing this with real effect!" And so it became a “Song without 


words,” or, as Rachmaninoff called his of the same sort, a “Vocalise 
It is a modern blood cousin to the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with 
a well sustained legato melody, romantic in type, supported by an 
effective harmonic dress in which enharmonic resolutions are fre 
quently employed, It is a number that, well sung (and it demands 
good singing), should be a Sure success with a recital audience as 
something which is as attractive as it is novel. 


(T. B. Harms, and Francis, Day & Hunter, New York) 
“DEEP IN YOUR EYES” (Song) 
By Victor Jacobi 


A melody ballad, really a slow waltz in popular musical comedy 
style, easy to play, sing and understand, William Le Baron wrote 
the pretty love-words, the refrain telling of the story that lies “deep 
in your eyes, no matter what you say, I believe what see.”’ "Tis 


a wise man who can read the truth in a maiden's eyes! To be 
had in three keys. 


Selinskys Open Studio 

_ Max and Margarita Selinsky, the violinists who special 
ize in recitals of music for two violins, announce that they 
have taken a studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, where they will teach a limited number of violin 
pupils. 

Kinney Scores at Evening Mail Concert 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, the contralto, was one of the so 
loists at the Evening Mail concert in New York on the 
evening of October 19, and scored a decided success with 
the large audience. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


able. 
tions for 


York. 
prietor. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS—37-39-41 West 


telephone service, with maid service avail- 
Studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to sublet on part time basis. 
ensemble groups 
Houses are located in best sections of New 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, pro- 
Office at 41 West Ninth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. 





Accommoda- 
and clubs. 


time by day or hours. 





Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 
East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 
Suitable for a teacher having fastidious 
clientele. Vacancies at the Ninth Street 
branch; large and small studios, with or 
without private bath, $50 to $125 monthly. 
Suitable for teachers and students, clubs, 
and ensemble work. Dependable hall and 


sician. 





PARLOR FLOOR—furnished, 
of two large airy rooms, with kitchenette 
privileges if needed. 
may be rented together or singly and 
is particularly suited to the use of a mu- 

The location is desirable, being 

one block from “L” or subway. 


consisting 7528 Cathedral. 


of telephone if desired. 124 West 80th 
street; telephone Schuyler 5175. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, well 

furnished, large studio to rent for 
Central 
Two Steinway Concert Grand pianos. Ad 
dress -“J. M. S.,” care Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, or telephone 


of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue 


New York. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 


part 
location 





The above space 





Use limited means. 


TEACHER, interested and experienced in 
training young women’s voices, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for study to girls of 

Address “S. C 


For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 


Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York 
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PAVLOWA ONCE 


MORE PROVES 


MUSICAL COURIER 
HERSELF QUEEN OF THE DANCE 


In Many of Her Former Favorites as Well as in New Dances She Captivates Large Audiences at the Manhattan—Her 
Ballet Excellent 


Pavlowa came back to New York Monday of last week 
ibe vesting visit. This year it is Sol Hurok who is 
looking out for her destinies, where last year it was Fortune 


Gallo, but the superb little dancer herself is just the same. 
H opening performance and the tumultuous welcome 
given her then were told of in last weck’s issue of the 
Musicat Courter, so there is no need of retelling the story 
here, There were splendid houses to see her all through the 


week and the same steady enthusiasm. A report of the 


other performances of the week follows: 
November 1 (EveNING), 


Amarilla,” “The Fauns” and various divertissements 

made up the program on November 1, “Amarilla” is a 
dainty work in old-time costumes, with music by Glazounoff 
and Drigo The leading dance artists in this production 
were Pavlowa herself, Lindowswa, Warzinski, Novikoff 
und Zalewski. There was a large and beautifully costumed 
ensemble where the dresses of gypsies and peasants merged 
eracefully with those of the lords and ladies of the aris 
tocracy It was a true ballet of the traditional school, 
modernized by the incomparable Ivan ¢ lustine, 
Ihe Fauns,” with modern music by Ilia Satz, is a sym- 
phonic dance picture done in a dimly lit wood scene and is 
full of a wild turbulant grace that was evidently very 
much to the taste of the audience. The music is good and 
the dance figures intricate and impressive to a high degree. 
Che costuming, too, was original and most attractive. 

Among the divertissements Pavlowa’s “Dragonfly” to the 
Kreisler music stood forth supreme and was received with 
tumultuous applause. The “Bow and Arrow,” done by Novi 
koff, and the Holland dance by Miss Bartlett and Mr 
Warzinski, were much appreciated, The entire evening 
offering was exc lent 

The same program was repeated on Wednesday evening 


Novemner 2 (MATINEE). 

The Wednesday matinee, November 2, was an artist 
treat. A set of nine dances from Chopin, orchestrated by 
Glazounoff and arranged by ballet master Ivan Clustine, is 
a popular favorite in the ballet's repertory, and is known 


as “Chopiniana.” These were given by Hilda Butsova, 
Laurent Novikoff and the company. “The Fairy Tales,” 
music by Tschaikowsky, was a clever and interesting story 


in dance by the entire company, Among the divertissements 
were some charming numbers, the most beautiful being 
The Swan” (Saint-Saéns music), danced by Pavlowa. So 
light and truly swan-like were her movements, and so 
realistic was her portrayal of the mortally wounded swan 
Schubert's “Moment Musicale,” exquisitely done by Mlles 
Stuart Armstrong and Rogers, impressed one as a bit of 
Grecian sculpture or a frieze come to life. Lamara 
Friede gave a fine interpretation of Grieg’s “Anitra’s Dance.” 











The final number, “Bacchanale,” was given with great 
abandon and grace by Pavlowa and Laurent Novikoff, 
in whom she has a very capable leading support. Theodore 
Stier was the able conductor of the orchestra. 


NovemsBer 3. 


On Thursday evening the program included “Coppelia,” 
beautifully done, with Hilda Butsova as the star, She in- 
deed danced beautifully and won much applause. Dombrow- 
ski, Zalewski assisted. Mlle. Lindowska Warzinski and 
company danced a mazurka and ezardas. “Snowflakes” fol- 
lowed, and in this Pavlowa made her first appearance of the 





ANNA PAVLOWA, 
the internationally known dancer, who is attracting inter- 
ested audiences at the Manhattan Opera House in her two 
weeks’ engagement, under the managment of S. Hurok. 


evening. The whole company assisted her and she scored an 
emphatic success. With Novikoff she gave several addi- 
tional numbers exquisitely done. Mlles. Stuart, Coles and 
Glynde offered a “Pas de trois,” there was another de- 
lightful number by members of the ballet, and then Pav- 
lowa, Novikoff and company ended part two with a “Coda,” 
also superbly danced. 

The divertissements included: “Primavera” (Helmund), 
Miles. Stuart, Friede, Will, Sheffield, Coles, Lafranchi, 
Glynde, Griffiths, Armstrong ; “Valse Caprice” (Rubinstein), 
Pavlowa and Novikoff, one of the best numbers of the even- 
ing; “Czardas,” Miles. Stuart and Vajinsky, beautifully 
done; “Anitra’s Dance” (Grieg), Mlle. Friede, who proved 
a popular favorite; “Pirate's Dance” (Dvorak), Novikoff, 
more admired for his strength than his dancing; “Gavotte 
Pavlowa” (Lincke), Pavlowa and Vajinski, the latter a 
wizard on his feet, ‘and next to Pavlowa the “hit” of the 
evening; and finally a “Russian Dance” given by Pavlowa 
and the entire company. 

It was a most delightful program and one the audience 
could not help but thoroughly enjoy. 

NOVEMBER 4. 

The feature of the Friday evening program was the new 
“Dionysius” ballet, a vehicle of wide scope for Pavlowa’s 
skill, which many of her admirers have decided is among 
her best impersonations. She was the High Priestess and 
brought nobility and dignity into her enactment, arous- 
ing her audience to great heights of enthusiasm, which 
resulted in an ovation for the dancer.* 

Nicholas de Lipsky, the painter and inventor, came in 
for his share of the honors through the magnificant ef- 
fect of his lighting scheme. For instance, one scene through 
the use of a red light revealed a rocky gorge and again 
when the same canvas had a blue light thrown upon it, 
it represented a cool and delightful grove. The audience 
was struck by the magic, as it were, of the sudden change, 
and Mr, Lipsky was obliged to respond to several curtain 
calls, 

Other numbers on the program were “Fairy Tales, 
given to music by Tschaikowsky, in which members of 
Mme. Pavlowa’s company as well as the dancer herself 
danced charmingly, and of the shorter ballets, those that 
appealed most favorably were “California Poppy,” in which 
Pavlowa_ was again seen, and the ever popular Russian 
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Congress Hotel and Annex 


(oh ee 


November 10, 1921 


Dance. The orchestra, under Theodore Stier, furnished 
the musical back-ground. 
Novemser 5 ( MATINEE.) 

Glazounoft’s “Solenelle” overture opened the program on 
Saturday afternoon, which was thoroughly enjoyed by a 
good sized audience. The first half of the evening’s dancing 
was devoted to “The Magic Flute,” a ballet in one act to 
music by Drigo arranged by Petipa, and to “Snowflakes.” 
Music from Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” furnished a 
beautiful accompaniment for the dancers. After their two 
numbers Anna Pavlowa and her worthy partner, Laurent 
Novikoff received a storm of applause that kept them 
acknowledging the audience’s favor for several minutes. And 
again with the finale, both dancers and the entire company 
came in for more applause. Mme, Pavlowa is indeed a 
great artist and no matter how many times one has seen 
her, she is never tiresome but always reveals new sides to 
her art that delight. During the second half of the pro- 
gram, Mme. Pavlowa made her appearance in two numbers 
“The Dragonfly” to music by Kreisler, and “Gavotte Pav- 
lowa” both of which are familiar and always welcome. 
Laurent Novikoff in a “Bow and Arrow’ dance was 
superb while Mile. Butova and M. Pianowski in a scene 
dansante scored also with the audience. 

All in all the matinee was a delightful one and made 
many wish that the Pavlowa engagement was not so 
limited, 

NoveMBer 5 (EvENING.) 

Quite one of the loveliest numbers in Anna Pavlowa’s 
repertory is “Amarilla” in which the incomparable artist 
appears as a Gypsy. In this eharacterization Mme. Pav- 
lowa is exquisite; there is so much pathos in her bearing 
and her nimbleness and infinite grace make an never-to-be 
forgotten impression. In this one act ballet she is sur- 
rounded by a capable cast, attractively costumed. The music 
is by Glazounoff and Drigo. 

“Fauns” opened the second half of the program, M. 
Zalewski appearing as an old faun, assisted by Victorina 
Krigher and M. Nelle, and the ensemble. In the divertisse- 
ments, “California Poppy,” “The Bow and Arrow Dance” 
and “The Russian Dance” were repeated. Mlle. Butsova 
and M. Pianowski appeared in “Voices of Spring,” music 
by Strauss, coming in for a large measure of applause, while 
Mile. Stuart and M. Warzinski pleased in a charming 
minuet. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet Lauded 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet (consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Isabel Rauseh, second violin; Lucie 
Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello) was the 
assisting organization at a concert in Town Hall, New York, 
on the evening of October 13, playing Bridge’s “Trish 
Melody,” allegro from Haydn’s G minor string quartet, and 
scherzo from Schubert's quartet, op. 125. 

The New York Sun in reviewing this concert said: “The 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet, young girls, played in such 
commendable style as to furnish the only really good music 
of the evening,” while Max Smith, of the New York 
American of October 14, wrote: “He had the assistance of 
the Elsa Fischer Quartet, an organization of young women 
well worth hearing.” 


“Carmen” Heard in Brooklyn 

On Tuesday evening, November 1, “Carmen” (Bizet) was 
given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music by the Brooklyn 
Opera Company, of which Dr. A. Lelli is president; Renato 
Giovanelli treasurer and Chev. Alfredo Salmaggi director. 
Those in the cast were Salvatore Sciarretti, Dan Jose; 
Giuseppe Interrante, Escamillo; Vito Moscato, El Dancairo; 
Antonio Pascenti, El Remendado ; Nino Ruisi, Zuniga; Vito 
Moscato, Morales; Agnes Robinson, Carmen; Irene Welsh, 
who was called upon in the last minute to appear as 
Micaela; Antonietta Bornigia, Frasquita, and Edith Mackie, 
Mercedes. There were incidental dances by the corps de 
ballet, Margaret Ladd, premiere danseuse. Alberto Siarretti 
conducted. 


Fox Pupil Enjoys Success as Teacher 
Ernest W. Bray, formerly an advanced pupil of Felix Fox, 
the pianist, recently passed through Boston on his way to 
Fayetteville, N. C., where he is to join the faculty of the 
Conservatory of Music in that city. Mr. Bray spent last 
year as a member of the faculty at Montana-Wesleyan 
College, Helena, Mont. 


Idis Lazar in New Studio 


Idis Lazar is now located in her new residence studio at 
50 Morningside Drive and has already enrolled a large 
number of pupils. 


John Quine Recital November 21 


John Quine, the young American baritone, will give a 
recital at the Town Hall on Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 21, 








MISS FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


PIANIST 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS esan EE ee Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A... .... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 

public use of any hotel in the world. 

Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
Cuisine. 


SAMUEL R. KAUFMAN, President 
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WING & SON, 


A musical instrament manufactured iat the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets; New York 
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TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAO 
8 East 34th Street © New York 





BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


J.C. Hardy, President T.S. Lovette, Dean 
The largest of its kind in the country 
BELTON, TEXAS 


Tr& LOVETTE 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Latayette 


‘ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building, 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 











Soprano 


Concerts 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
eachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Chicago, (iL 








GRANBERRY 
| PIANO SCHOOL 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
| Practical Training Course for Teachers, 
| 


Beoxtsre—Canunrs Hatt, New Yoax. 
wiki CADMAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


{n Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.’ 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOF 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Duo-Art Recoras 
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New York School of Music and Arts 


160 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls 
Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. 
Day and Boarding Pupils. 
Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages 
Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Hatt, Curcaco, Itt, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CarL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 


KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 








THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 

















JOHN A. COWAN, President 


Send for Catalog 








55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 















PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 


MASTER DEPARTMENTS 





(1m CcoRnPORATED) 
also 


DANCING 
CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC 


DRAMATIC ART 
F - dies A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA 
‘or catalogue and information 
pedross Bertua Bave, Directress a Se 
7 Ave., Bennett Aves and 


Street, Cincinnati, Obio Ideal residence department with superior equipment 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
Thirty-Siath Season 


Pianoforte, 
Music, 


A Faculty of Specialists 


Send for Catalogue 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. 


Strings, Organ Theory, Public School 
Composition 


Courses in Voice, 





and Circulars 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
Tel. Circle 5329 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
| Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warerooms: | Ste!mway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
H ? Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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XHirule 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


| BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia RRR 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nane HSOAMET 


a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 














on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June rgth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Strs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so cneneatensiiy superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


er OE 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH., President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 








New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














